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Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
LAMPERTI 


ssistant of 


Representati e at 


New York 38 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street Summer residence, Dresden, 
Germany 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by her 

Dresden, Sedanst e1 G. B. LAMPERTI 


JRENCE, 


street 


ALBERTO LAI 
East 18th 
d developed; the 


New York. 
art of sing- 


The voice forme: [ 
ing taught; r 1 after the purest italian schools; 
a bad voice made good, true and beautiful 

eAYTEur 7 . a 
HENRY T. FLECK 
Conductor Ha Philharmor Society of the 
( Ne y n 
Address Nort ( ege, New York 


Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 
AL TEACHER 
Stud 303 | Avenue, New York 


MAX KNiITEL-TREUMANN 
SARITONI 
\ ( ture Art of Singing 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837. 
lerrace, New York. 


Mail addre WW ngtor 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice ( re and Artistic Singing 
Orator ( r Concert, Opera 
Studio s89 Fift Ave Mondays and Thursdays. 


Residence ar ire 
424 West a3d Street, New York 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


(Church of the H Communion). Organ les 
sors and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest 
instruments S 11 advantages for the study of 
church mu and the training of boys’ voices. 

Address 19 West Street. New York 
‘ oo 5 wan 

TOM KARL 
Head of \ ) “The American 
Institute ‘ West Fifty 
ainth Street Stud 
A CONCE] RI I 
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EK. H. LOC! Bass-Baritone 

Stud r street, New 
York. V« I ‘ nd developed. Spe 
cial work r The Art of 

n the old Italian 


Singing taught 


schools. Or ert, Opera 


DUDLEY BUCh, JR 


HOW ARD BROCKWAY, 
COMPOSER-PIANIS 


Pupils rece n, Harmony, Pian 


Stud 8 rnegie H New York 
WALTER HENRY HALI 

A 1d » v ” N y 
Organist S Ja Chur¢ 

For ! S James 
Ch Vi s New York 


MME. LO SE FINKEL, 


MORRIS PIA 


NO SCHOOI 


2 We t Street, New York. 
LUCILLE SMITH RRIS nceert pianist 
and teacher of lirector. Pupil 
of Wm, Sher \. M. Virgil; certified 
teacher of the Virs e Method of Technic 
Private ar d aa ass r tr t n 
RICHARD ARNOLD 
( I non Society 
! CTION 
208 East 6:ist St New York 
Mr. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Fra 
ng 
Fra 
Vv 
1202 \ 1 M 
wid 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
ACCOMPANYING 

Reading a Specialty 

WIENER 


Carnegie Hall Studi 3 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certificated Teacher ot the Lescnetizky MetHop 


Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City 
MAX BENDHEIM, 


rlON 
New York City 


VOCAL INSTRU(¢ 
332 West 56th Street, 
PAUL TIDDEN, 
PIANIST 
314 East 15th 
Will accept a limited number 


HERBERT HEMINGWAY JOY, 


Voice Culture and 


Street, New York 
f pupils 


»>inging 


Italian Scl 


Studio 6 Carnegie 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION 


Address West Street, New York 
Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THe Art oF SINGING 
Stud West 3sth Street, New York 
MME. EMMA WIZJAK, 
V Art t Sing 2 
| 
S J . 
PERRY AVERILL—BariTone, 
OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCERT 
AND VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
» Central Park Sout New York 
J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 
Voice Culture and the Art of Singing, 
Studi kK ms 43 and 44 Y. M. C. A. Building 
West th Street, New York 
MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Mrs. MARY HISSEM De MOSS 
RAN 
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Mr. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


NSTRUCTION 
Fift Av 


VOCAI 
New York 


enue 


WALTER JOHN HALL 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Carnegie Hal 

New York 
J. WARREN ANDREWS 
CONCERT ORGANIST and TEACHER 
Send for t of Puy holding positions 


Paternity, 
New York City 


I 
e Divine 


Addre Ct 


St. and Ei 

THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 

AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE- 
230 East 62d Street 

Complete musical education given to students 


from the beginning to the highest perfection 
F 


& H. CARRI, Directors 





| Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 


| VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING 
“The Louella,”” 159 West 4sth Street, 
New York 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and A mpanist 
Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate Chur« 
corner Fifth Avenue. and 2gth Street 
Stud R Carnegie H New Y 
| Miss MARGARET GOETZ, 
CONTRALTO 
Concert Song Re \ t t 
Addre ¢ Vest I t . New 
| 
| THE ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 
afhliated with the American S$ f Opera 
Coaching a specialty 
Norma irses f V e Teachers 
61 We Fifty-f Street, New York 
eptior Wednesdays excepted 


instruc n in Piar and Theory of Musi 
» f non-resident pupils Steinway Ha 

| p id Q +} ‘ \ 
Personal address: 3 East 1 Street, New rk 


| FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS 


VOICE CULTURE anp tHe 
ART OF SINGING 
Studio (and invariable address Carnegie Ha 
New York Yew York season, ()ctober 20 to May 
| Kansas City, M« season, Pepper | ding 
| May 15 to August 1; Los Angeles, Ca s¢asor 
| Westminster Hotel, August On er 1 
| 
| MRS HADDEN-ALEXANDER, 
PIANIST 
Carnegie Ha New York 
| CHARLES RUSSEL] 
CELLIS1 
Pupils and ( r 
Stud Carnegie H ew . 
HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
LEO LIEBERMA? 
ENO} 
W ] 
Ea , 
WILLIAM 
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SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 
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KATHERINE RUTH 


Pian 


HEYMAN 


Concert 





4s East 23d Street. New Y 
GUY DORI ITA 
\ ( S re 
T ne 1 t 4 
any voice strong and beautiful Terms reasonable 
West 120th Street, New York 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOL 
Voice Developed—Style—Opera 











ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
VOCAL CULTURI 
West zoth Street, New York 
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NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


BOSTON. 








EVA B. DEMING. CLARA E. MUNGER, 


School of Sight Singing, . . : NGIN 
Ear Training and Choral Music. pinteeens = he ra i! 





Students learn to read dificult music from the staff 
notation with perfect ease. 

Special Courses of Instruction to Vocalists, Instru- 
mentalists and Children. Normal Classes for Teachers. 
Send for circular. Special Course by Correspondence, 
“School opens September 18. Classes begin October 7. 


402-3 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. oy +8 


“ ‘ —— wan oF PRISCILLA WHITE, 
MME, EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM VOCAL TEACHER. 
The Celebrated Prima Donna, 


. ' Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


The Rutland, Mrs. Charles R. Adams, 


260 West s7th Street, New York. , 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Mendelssohn Hall, __ 872 Boylston Street, Boston. Mass. 


JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 
113 to 119 West 40th St., Teacher of Sleging. 
Between Broadway and Sixth Ave., NEW YORK. 372 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
To Rent for MISS AAGOT LUNDE, 
— Entertainments Contralto, 
Used by saga and Kaltenborn Quartettes Trinity Court, Boston, Mass. 


De Pachmann, Hambourg, Dohnanyi, 
ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


Bispham, Guilmant, Butt, Grossmith 
and many other artists. 
VOCAL TEACHER, 
1s9 Tremont Street, 


Apply to FRANK H. PRESBY, Agent, 
Boston, Mass. 


25 West 23d Street. 
A. J. GOODRICH, Bruce W. HOBBS, 


Personal or Correspondence Lessons in | Teacher of Breathing and Tone Production 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or- Tenor Soloist. 
chestration and Practical Musicianship. Studio: 153 Tremont St., Boston 


Author of “Analytical Harmony,” “Theory of 
JULES JORDAN, 


Interpretation,” one Music Analysis,” “Syn 
thetic Counterpoint “New Meth« od of Memoriz 

Singing Teacher, Conductor, Composer 
Studios at Steinert Hall, Boston, 


ing. ‘Carvel Court,” 14th street and 
and 
Butler Exchange, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The most advanced Kuropean and original methods 
taught privately and in class. 
Mme. EDWARDS, 
Voice Culture. 





Baritone. 














St. Nicholas avenue, New York 


WILLIAM A. 


| 
| Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN 
alt VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston 


TENOR. MME. SARGENT GOODELLE, 


Concert and Oratorio. TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Vocal tastructica. 131 Tremont Street, 


Boston 
800 Carnegi¢Hall | 7. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 
acthand Organ, Harmony and Piano. 
Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY } Large three manual organ in studio 


218 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Instruction—Piano PP ogee 
; ss ED ‘ 
Studio: Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New York. Miss EDITH E. TORRE Y, 
Dramatic Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals 


164 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Back Bay 1089-5. 




















W. A. WHITE. 
| Telephone 


| 
Positive Pitch, Harmony, Ear Training. = 
| 


Faelten Pianoforte School, 
Cari Faelten, Director. 
30 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
FuLt ProressionaL Course, including 
Sight Playing, Harmony, Transposition 
Technique, Lectures, Observation Lessons 


and Private Pianoforte Lessons; $165 per 
year. “ A Complete Musical Education.” 
* . | 


KARL DOERING, 


School for Grand Opera 
Old Italian Method. 
Pupil of Jachmann-Wagner and Galliera. 
Steinert Hall, Boston 





Clavier Hall, 


11 West Twenty-second St.. New York. 








Principal West End Private School of Music. | 
176 West 86th Street, New York. 


Accepts — yoy for Chopin Analytical 
Recitals and the famous Concert-Lecture, 
“THE SOUL OF A SONG.” | 


Voice Culture. 





Hild qd AY : J : 
hildegard_ HOFFMANN, Deninotl /MAY ao tos saree 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 
498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


| Pupils received at Studio in Trinity Court (175 
Dartmouth Street), Boston, Mass. 
Residence: Newton, Mass 


Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 


Contralto. 


Oratorio, Concert. 
Address care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 


THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. 


America’s Greatest Orgenization of Women Players. 


veonea woman’s orchestra par excellence.—New 


Violiniste. ‘ork Sun. En tour Octo’ 29 to March 30 in 
Lately of Brussels and United States and Canada. 


Royal Conservatory Mrs. CAROLINE B. NICHOLS, Conductor. 
of Leipzig. Permanent address: 623 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


Concerts, Musicales 4p ,w» Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 














. Bag sot Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 
esidence-Studio, 184 W. | Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Sed Street, NEW YORK. Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston 








Virgil Piano School. 
Enroll for Classes Oct. 28=Nov. 2. 


2O WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABL SHED 1891, 





Literature sent for the writing. 











Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL, Director. 





Steinert Hall, _Boston. 








H. J. STEWART, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 
Studio: Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 








CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
149 Tremont Street, Boston. 


MR. FRANK MORSE 


and Assisting Teachers. 
Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 
30 and 32 Steinert Hall. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 











MISS M ARIE L EVERETT, 
Teacher of Singing 
Holds a recent DIPLOME SUPERIEUR from Ma- 
dame Marchesi, Paris 
The Copiey, Copley Square, Boston. 


CAROLINE SHEPARD, 
Soprano. Concert. Oratorio. 


Direction: Henry Wolfsohn, New York 
Boston address: 38 Steinert Hall. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


LUIGI von KUNITS, 
VIOLINIST. 


Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

















FREDERICK MAXSON, 
813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Specialty: Instruction in Organ Playing for 
Church and Concert. 


KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
CONTRALTO. 


Wrightman Building, 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 





California. 


ROSCOE WARREN LUCY, 


PIANIST. 
Studio: Hotel Beresford, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


MISS JESSIE FOSTER, 
LYRIC SOPRANO 
Engagements accepted for concerts, church, pri- 


vate musicales, &c. 
Vocal Studio. 1217 Webster Street, Oakland, Cal 


H. B. PASMORE, 


Teacher of Singin 
Thursdays, 573 Fifteenth Street, Oakland. 
Private Studio: 
1424 Washington Street, San Francisco, Cal 











CALIFORNIA 


‘| eet Of Music, 


OTTO BENDIX, Director. 
1416 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
San Francisco, CAL. 
CANADA. 


ONTARIO 294 Ontario Conservatory of Music 
LADIES’ Offers nighest Sastittion tm Muate, Art, 





Send for calendar to 


London, England. 


CHEVALIER GEORG 
LIEBLING, 


COURT PIANIST. 

Engagements accepted for recitals and concerts 
Professor at the Guildhall School of Music. Ad- 
vanced pupils specially prepared for recitals and 
concerts, privately or in class. 

Address 6 F, Hyde Park Mansions, London, W 


Mme. MORIANI. 


Private Academy for Voice Training 
and School for Opera. 
Complete Training for Voice, Style, 
and the Different Répertoires. 
Special Classes for Gentlemen on each 
onday and Thursday from sg to 7. 
ime. Moriani will continue her Les- 
sons from July ist to October on the 
Continent, thus affording change of air 
French Diction and Acting with Mr 
Vermandele, who has taught her pupils 
in Belgium for fourteen years. 
For terms and particulars write to the Secretary 
of Madame Moartant's School, St. Ermin’s Hotel, 
Westminster, London, England. 


MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION, 
& New Bond Street, London 


VOICE PRODUCTION anp 
SINGING 


Invariable results of 
Mme. MARIAN VELTRINO’S SYSTEM 
GUARANTEED IN A SHORT TIME 
to EVERY PERSON of ORDINARY INTEL 
LIGENCE with AVERAGE MUSICAL EAR. 
Perfect attack. Perfect ease. Clearness of 
Tone throughout the Voice. Richness, Round- 
ness, Sweetness, Carrying Power. Freedom 
from Breaks. Yo throat-aching 
Abundance of and contro! over breath. 
Lost voices regained. Voices made, 
Compass of at least two octaves. 
Undeniable proof of the above statements can be 
given. Appointments and particulars of onique 
interest on request. Complete artistic training for 
opera, concert work, &c., follows above results. 
Studio: 163 New Bond street, London, W. 
(Established twelve years.) 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 


Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 
2 Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale 


RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized Representative of the Yersin Method of 
French Diction 
7 Dorset Square N. W., London 
(Near Baker street station) 


EDOUARD DAREWSKI, 


Professor of Singing. 

Percy House, Randolph Rd., Maida Vale, London 
Paderewski. writing in March, 1898, says: “I 
know your remarkable qualities both as a singer 
and as a vocal teacher, and especially your method, 
which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 
THE WORD.” 











CANADA. 


The Mason & Risch Piano Co. 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 
Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 
sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS. 





Literature, Elocution, &c. 
COLLEGE 


Rev. J. J. HARE, Ph. D., Principat. 


VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 








OFFERS RELIEF TO 


Claviers Rented and Sold on Basy Term 


YOUR . - 
NEIGHBORS A NUISANCE INSTEAD OF A 
YOUR 
PIANO PRECIATES ITS VALUE. 
YOUR 


Positive Results are oasured in this way and Time Saved. 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., tt West 22d St., NEW YORK. 


FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 
PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
EEL THAT PIANO PLAYING IS 


DELIGHT 

FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 

FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 

IN PAYING FOR LESSONS By 
PURSE THE OLD WAY OF GETTING AT 

RESULTS, 


end for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 

















A faulty technic, the prime 
cause of inartixtic piano 


consequence of the neglect 
of consistent and logical 
methods of teaching and 
practice. 





A. K. Vireit, 
S M. Fasian, 





Ss. M. FABIAN, 














Clavier Piano School 


playing, is the natural AND 


School of.... 
Public Performance, 


Clavier Gall, 22D STREET, 


Teacher of Interpretation. 


Ciasses for Beginners 
Write for weekly Recital Tickets. 


Further particulars by addressing the 


Clavier Piano School, 


1!) WEST TWENTY-SECOND ST., N. Y. 


! West 


Director. 





A. K. VIRGIL. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 








& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 


STERLING Fates 


High Standard of Construction. 
<ae—DERBY, CONN. 


| OTTO WISSNER, 


AMrtistic. Pianos, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 























New York, Newark, Jersey City, New Haven. 











JUST PUBLISHED! 


A Z A R A 9 Opera in Three Acts by 


JOHN K. PAINE, 
Professor at Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Vocal Score, Price $5.00. 


Breitkopf & Hartel, 
11 East 16th Street, - . 


5) ANY MURRAY'S 


*sEVENINGS OF 
=| SCOTTISH SONG.” 
Ml] Indoreed by Sir A. C. Mackenzie 


540 West 150th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





NEW YORK. 


GERARD-THIERS 


VOCAL STUDIO, 





WEBER 
PIANOS 


T is my wish, and that of the Opera Company, that the 
Weber Piano shall be used at the Opera House next 
season as heretofore. The magnificent Concert Grands 

you sent us have more than confirmed the impression that 
in tone-quality, power, and carrying capacity the Weber 
has no superior in the world. The leading artists of the 
company have privately expressed to me their delight in 
the instruments furnished for their use, and it is the 
unanimous verdict that for concert work, as well as for 
accompanying the voice in singing, the Weber Piano is 
unequaled. 


MAURICE GRAU, 
The Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 


WEBER WAREROOMS, 
108 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


266 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, 




















EMERSON PANY. 


m0 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Piano adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studios and Halls, “*"iess:""° 


STEINERTONE. 


The Greatest of all Grand Pianofortes. 


THE STEINERTONE COMPANY, wsanuractunens. 


Warerooms: Chickering Hall, 130 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Masons Hamlin 
PIANOS. 


Boston and New York:E. 














Have You SEEN THE NEW SONG, SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
“BUBBLES” 2/ AND MUSICAL THEORY. 


Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director, 
Published by BERENICE THOMPSON. | ‘ ’ , 
128 Maryland Avenue S. W., Washington, D.C. 600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Pianist, Teacher, Lecturer. 
e + Alene, engaged oor eunputes _ 











f Recitalsin York Ci 
TOUR JANUARY AND FEBRUARY. 
Now assigning lesson hours. Teachers’ Certificates granted on examination by Adelphi Coliege. 


Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 





HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty eminent European and American 


Masters, including 
John E. Barkworth, Cecilia Gaul, Ernest Hutcheson, 
Otis B. Boise, W. Ed. Heimendahi, Pietro Minetti, 


Edwin Farmer, J.C. Van Hulsteya, Emmanuel Wad. 











649 Lezington Avenue, NBW YORK, 





G3 CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION 
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IN OLD AVTEVIL AND PAB_LS. 


BY JAMES HUNEKER. 







eo 


\—— a the one that 


presents itself of a cool, 
clear September morn- 
ing as you leave 
Lindau and sail towards 
Romanshorn on Lake 
Constance—the Bo- 
densee of the Germans 
but if there are I 
never witnessed one 
Lake Constance is as green as Erin, 
so green that the bellies of the 
birds hovering over its bosom 
searching for fish are tinged 

with emerald tints. The distant view of the 
Vorarlberg and Apenzell Alps is enlivening; but, all 
said and done, it is the color of the water, its sooth- 
ing smoothness and the pink mist that garbs the 
base of the mountains at your back that woo and 
win you. Ziirich is more picturesque, for, lying as 
it does at the foot of Lake Ziirich and on the green 
river Limmat, it presents a variety of charms. The 
distant Alps, the broad quays, the villas hidden by 
lofty, poetic poplars—surely the most distinguished 
trees that grow—enchant one. I had only three 
hours and preferred driving about to visiting the 
Arsenal, where William Tell’s bow and Zwinglius’ 
battle axe are on view. There is a Romanesque 
cathedral and St. Peter’s Church, where Lavater 
preached; but the abiding attraction is the lake- 
front. After driving about it I began to under- 
stand where Bécklin found his dream-like villas em- 
bowered in melancholy poplars. He was a Swiss 
and his landscapes are truly Swiss in character. 
But the implacable clock told me of the train for 
Geneva, and I was forced to leave Zurich, after a 


mere handclasp. 


_-* y= 
—— _> 


In traveling from Germany to Switzerland it is 
interesting to note the gradual modulation from 
German to French. In Lindau German prevails. 
So in Romanshorn; but in Ziirich both French and 
German are spoken. The question of language 
seems to be a matter of indifference to the natives. 


When Berne, Freiburg and Lausanne are reached 


= — 
c= Y SA OUBTLESS there are lovelier 


French dominates. The trainmen become French 
and so the transition to Geneva is an easy one. 
Three days in the city on the Lake of Geneva mad 
me think that I was in Italy. The weather was 
warm, the skies soft and clear, and the river Rhone 
as blue as the heavens. I did the regulation thing. 
I went to Fernay, saw Voltaire’s house; to the 
Saleve, and wondered if Mt. Blanc really touched 
the tall stars; to the villas of Byron, Lola Montez 
and the Empress Josephine; to the Protestant Ca 
thedral, where Calvin preached; to Rousseau’s 
birthplace, No. 40 Grand Rue; to his island, where 
stands the statue erected to his memory; and finally 


on the inviting lake up as far as the boat would 


carry one—Montreux. By Nyon, the birthplace of 
La Harpe; by Morges, where I saw the beautiful 
but unoccupied villa of Paderewski; by Evian, by 
Ouchy, by Vevay, by Clarens, to the doors of the 
castle of Chillon. This Byronic spot I reached 
after a short ride on a shaky tramway. It was 
Sunday afternoon and the world and his wife were 
abroad, for the castle that once held Byron’s myth- 
ical prisoner is free on Sundays; hence the rush. 
I was in company with Dr. Rose, the English con- 
sul at Stuttgart, and we literally fought to gain ad- 
mission, Only to flee from the horrors of a guide 
who talked nasal history. But we saw where By- 
ron scrawled his name on the pillar to which was 
chained his prisoner, Bonnivard. So what more 
could we expect? 
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From Geneva to Paris is a trip that needs no 
minute record, despite the hateful tunnel and the 
pretty city of Dijon. As in a dream I found my- 
self arguing with a custom house officer of the 
Gare de Lyon, wondering if it was 1878 or 1896. 
But the burr on my French accent soon told me 
that the victorious years had rolled on—while my 
vocabulary stood still. Where is the accent of yes- 
ter year? Gone with iny other dreams, the dream 
of the idiot who dared all to kiss the hand of Franz 


Liszt—and to this hour does not know whether 





the hansom which he madly chased for a half hour 
on the rue de Rivoli contained the person of the 
great Hungarian pianist and composer or his dou- 
ble—his “William Wilson” as Poe would have said 


—warts, white hair and the rest of the make up. 


I changed my usual tactics, and instead of stop- 
ping at a hotel, like most of my preposterous coun- 
trymen—ah! what bourgeois nightmares are the 
English and American hotels in Paris!—I went to 
Auteuil, dear old, delightful, quaint—I’ve forgotten 


the rest of the adjectives!—Auteuil. There, said I 
to my soul, will I find the peace which passeth all 
understanding—also would I see Vance Thomp 
son, a name still remembered by the readers of THE 
MusicaL Courrier. “Vance,” I wrote him from 
Geneva, ‘find me a poetic spot near the Gon- 
courts house, where | may sit on my balcony and 
listen to the frogs parse the more irregular verbs 


Never 


shail I forget my first night in old Auteuil. From 


of their sweet mother tongue.” He found it 
my balcony—it was a real iron one—I heard and 
saw the railway trains of the Ceinture. They run 
every five minutes, and make more noise than those 
of Ninth avenue, Manhattan. No; not noise, but 
Hades! 


was awakened by voices in the street below—the 


After I really fell asleep for ten minutes | 


voices of “powerful uneducated persons,” as Walt 
Whitman calls them These voices were in a 


} 


wrangle. I distinguished pet phrases: “Cochon!” 


“Cornichon!” “Homard,” and again “Cornichon!” 


Yet it was I who was the “pickle Chen came the 
climax—a superb stroke of municipal orchestration. 
A steam roller, a brutal “machin” went to and fro 
before my very window for five or six hours, 
crunching with a horrid crunch the stones and 
gravel prepared for its midnight lunch. That set- 
tled it. I dressed and went across the street to the 
police station on Boulevard Exelmans and talked 
cigarette French to the amiable officers on duty. 
Just here I wish I could say a good word for the 
sorry specimens that comprise the French army. 
But I cannot. The police, the firemen are stronger, 
better drilled men. After the formidable display of 


military strength that I witnessed in Germany, 


France and the French present a poor front. Yet 


hint at this here and you are chattered out of court. 
So patriotic, so blind is the average Frenchman 

partially the fault of the lying, Chauvinistic Boule 
vard journals—that if you mention the magnificent 
training of the German army, mention the mag- 
nificent ‘civilization of Germany—to her belongs 
the future!—you are sneered at, and_Russia’s name 
hurled in your teeth The Latin decadence is 
genuine, I fear. Russia will prove a sorry prop fot 
any European nation to lean upon, tor Russia is 
Russia—that is, Asiatic. A coalition between Rus 
sia and Germany, incredible as this may sound, is 


] 


more to be looked for. Power kisses power, is an 


old diplomatic proverb 
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But to Auteuil. I told Thompson the next day 
that his frogs were railroad frogs, and he retorted 
by taking me over the district and filling me full 


Here is some of 


of history. t. Vance Thompson 
lives in the Hameau Boileau, a retired little ham- 
let, heavily shaded and containing half a dozen 
villas. His own is the original Boileau house 
bought by the poet for 8,000 livres in 1685. Vol- 
taire called it “un vilain petit cabaret borgne.” 
Here came Chapelle, Mme. Deshouliéres, and every 
Sunday the poet—I can’t abide his verse—carried 
his fruits to Madame Racine. Racine and Moliére 
visited the house continually Moliére in 1667 


lived at No. 2 rue d’Auteuil, where he 


died, 1973. 
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Racine wrote here his only comedy, “Les Plai- 
deurs,” about the same time. Lafontaine, Des- 
preaux also visited Boileau, about whom some 
racy stories are related. Rousseau lived at 28 quai 
de Passy. Rameau, the composer, and Gossec and 
Piccini—of Gluck fame—all lived in Auteuil. Pic- 
cini died in the rue d’Assomption. La Tour, the 
pastellist, lived at No. 59 rue d’Auteuil, and our 
own Benjamin Franklin on rue Singer. There is a 
street named after him, but further down. Piron, 
Florian, Mme. Helvoetius—Franklin wanted to 
marry her as well as Turgot—lived here. Jeffer- 
son visited her, as did all the poets. Then think 
of Lamartine, the poet, who died at 109 avenue 
Henri Martin; of Victor Hugo, on the avenue 
Victor Hugo; Proudhon, who died 1861 at 10 rue 
de Passy; Balzac, who lived at No. 7 rue Ray- 
mond; Jules Janin, the writer, who lived at 11 rue 
de la Pompe; Spontini, the composer, at La Mu- 
ette; Rossini, who founded the Maison Rossini for 
old musicians; the Institution Sainte-Perine for re- 
tired aristocrats, founded by the Empress Eugenie 

it needs money to live there; Sandeau and 
George Sand, who lived at Passy; De Musset 
lived at Auteuil; Gavarni, prince of caricaturists, 
who died in the Villa de la Réunion; Halevy, the 
composer of “La Juive,” whose daughter was mar- 
ried to Bizet; Sophie Arnould, the famous actress, 
friend of Gluck, who tived at No. 12 quai de Billy; 
and last but not least the De Goncourts, whose 
house I saw, No. 67 boulevard Montmorenci. If 
they came—as they did—to this place for absolute 
quiet they were deceived, as was I. The railroad 
is in front of their house, though the back: of it 
flanks on the Pare Montmorenci. Here, too, is the 
Pool of Auteuil, a most poetic spot, with weeping 
willows nodding over its green waters. Hugo, 
furgenev, Flaubert, De Maupassant, the Gon- 
courts all sat on its triste borders and wondered 
when the dinner bell would summon them. Heélas! 
Ach Gott! I saw the Church of Notre Dame d’Au- 
teuil, and I saw the famous racecourse. On the 
whole, I am not sorry that I visited the place, even 
though its frogs are of railroad iron and its stillness 
a poet’s dream. 

Naturally I went to Pére-Lachaise—-whose por- 
trait is at Versailles—and to the Montmartre Ceme- 
tery. The graves of Chopin at the one place and 
Heinrich Heine at the other must be visited as one 
visits the tombs of those dearest to us. Chopin’s 
burying place had a few rusty wreaths on it; it 
looked rather drear. His predecessor in Sand’s 
affections was, on the contrary, cheerful with deco- 
rations. But then Alfred de Musset is a beloved 
French poet, while the other is only a Polish exile, a 
pianist—poor Frédéric Chopin. For the first time 
| felt in sympathy with Paderewski’s idea that the 
bones of the great dead one should be transported 
to the Church of the Holy Cross, Warsaw, where 
rests his heart in a precious urn. Do the French 
appreciate Chopin? Certainly their pianists do not 
interpret his nobler music. Again I looked for the 
date of his birth, which certain persons claim is en- 
graved on the ugly Clésinger memorial. There is 
no such date there. In other words he was born in 
1809, and not 1810. Rachel, the actress, lies in the 
Jewish cemetery as do the family Rothschild. 
Everyone who goes to Pére-Lachaise seeks out the 


graves of Abelard and Heloise; but of far more in- 


terest to me were the tombs of Talma, the trage- 


dian; Hérold, the composer; Cherubini, now for- 
gotten save for several of his overtures; Tamberlik, 
the tenor; Bellini—whose ashes have been removed 
to Catania, his native place; Gretry, Boieldieu, Le 
Seuer, Edmond About, Eugéne Scribe, Lafontaine, 
Moliére, Blanqui, Michelet, Racine, Gericault, Del- 
veroit, Balzac, Beranger; Reber, professor at the 
Conservatoire; Georges Bizet, composer of ‘Car- 
men” and report hath it a suicide; the Countess 
d’Agoult, the mother of Liszt’s children, Cosima 
von Bilow-Wagner and Blandina, the wife of the 
French Minister Ollivier; also of his only recog- 
nized son Daniel—who died young—many of his 
other sons (67 in number) still encumber the earth. 
Rossini’s ashes were once here, but are now in Flor- 
ence. Joker that he was, he requested that he be 
not buried in the Jewish cemetery. Ah, these wits! 
I met so many Hebrews in Germany and France 
who are not Jews that I have made the following 
conundrum: 

When is a Jew not a Jew? 

When he is a Roman Catholic. Selah! 

At Montmartre the tomb of Heine had been 
by a Christian I'll 





freshly decorated the day before 
swear—and in the little panier which hung on the 
iron railing I found the following note written with 
a blue lead pencil on blue paper. It was dated 
September 29, 1901. “Hier lebt man immer in 
Wunderschoenen -Monat Mai.” It was really 
touching, so much sentiment in such a practical, 
forgetful city as Paris—for every time I visit it | 
find the place much changed. It is noisier, dirtier, 
more practical, more “hustling’—in effect, more 
like Chicago than the beautiful city I first knew. 
For one thing—remember we stopped at the ceme- 
tery last!—the infernal automobiles with their vile 
odor, screaming signals and hideous noises are 
making the city unbearable to owners of normal 
nerves. And every exposition, while it leaves a 
monument behind it—this time the beautiful bridge 
of Alexander II].—further vulgarizes the inhabit- 
ants. The real Paris is not the Paris of junketing 
Americans, the Paris that clusters about Maxim's, 
the Moulin Rouge and other absurd places; no, 
the real Paris is the Louvre, with its glorious mar- 
bles and canvases, the palaces, Luxembourg, Ver- 
sailles; above all, the noble churches. If ever I 
should turn religious, to Paris would | flee; there 


alone is God worshipped artistically. 


But I must not forget my dear corpses at Mont- 
martre. There the Goncourt brothers sleep to- 
gether; there lie Beyle—Henri Stendhal—Haleévy ; 
Kamienski, the Polish patriot; Horace Vernet, Ary 
Scheffer, Ernst Renan; Nourvit, the tenor, who 
made away with himself by jumping out of a win- 
dow; Heine and his devoted wife Matilde; Sam- 
son, actor; Theophile Gautier, prince of prose 
masters; Henri Mirger, Bohemian; and Troyon, 
the painter. The Alexandre Dumas, Jr., memorial 
is very imposing in its marble splendor. 

After leaving this cemetery with its many mem- 
ories—I again saw the grave of Adah Isaacs Men- 
ken, the poet, actress, bareback rider, Mazeppa and 
lover of human nature; on her tomb is engraved 
“Thou Knowest”—I rode to the summit of Mont- 
martre and admired the noble Byzantine-Roman- 
esque church of the Sacred Heart, whose begin- 


nings I saw in 1878. Here are expiated by prayer 


and adoration all the sins of Paris, and the washing 
of dirty linen must surely be enormous. Such, 
however, is the belief of the worshipping and faith- 
ful few—for infidel France threatens daily the very 
foundations of religious belief. Seen from the top 
most platform of the Eiffel Tower this church dom- 
inates all Paris. With its white marble dome it 
hovers like a dove of peace above the muttering 
city, blessing it, guarding it. Religion is poetic in 
Europe. 

There is a touch of irony in the news that the 
French sculptors employed in the work of repair- 
ing the Chateau of Chantilly went on a strike be- 
cause the contractor employed foreign workmen! 
Ah! it is a poor rule that does not work in nine 


teen different ways. 


I saw for a few moments Mr. Mare A. Blumen- 
berg, the editor-in-chief of THE Musica Courier; 
but as he was far too busy a business man—he had 
listened when I left him to 96 pianists, 103 singers, 
401 managers who wished to visit America because 
of its natural boodlcific beauties, and 32 miscellane- 
ous musicians who could play any instrument at a 
moment’s notice—to go to Cluny with me, I fled 
his company. But I suspect he suspecis that I am 
not a practical person! Mr. Montague Chester, the 
London representative of THE MusicaLt Courter, 
was also here. To him | owe the important fact 
that I heard “Louise” without paying 12 frances a 
seat, a sum that I disbursed, I am sorry to say, for 
“Lakmé,” believing that I was to hear Charpen- 
tier’s much talked of work. 
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I noticed in the Herald here that Jean de Reszké’s 
horse has won the Jablony prize of 2,000 roubles at 
the Warsaw Course. His horse was ridden by Cash 
Sloan, the brother of Tod, and no doubt the great 
tenor pocketed a big sum, for they bet heavily in 


Poland—when they do bet. 
Se <= 


I just missed Mr. and Mrs. Henry T. Finck, who 
sailed last week. I saw their names registered at 
the Hotel Terminus, and hurried there, only to leain 
that they had left the day previous. | hear that the 
Fincks visited Grieg, Paderewski and saw a lot of 


interesting people and places. 


Vance Thompson at present is hard at work at 
Rambouillet with his collaborato:, Morand—who 
translated with Marcel Schwob “Hamlet’’ and 
wrote the book of Isidor de Lara’s * Messaline” 
on a new play for David Belasco and Mrs. Lestie 
Carter. Wild horses could not drag the theme 
from Mr. Thompson, but boulevard gossip says the 


piece is English and historical. 


The only Sebastian Schlesinger, composer, wit, 
man of the world and—shall | say millionaire ?—of 
affairs, was at Munroe’s the other day, and | en- 


joyed making his acquaintance. 


Lillian Nordica is hard at work here getting up 
her programs for her forthcoming season with 
Loudon Charlton, the breeziest manager I ever met. 
Madame Nordica has been offered the Brunnhilde 


for next season’s Munich’s Wagner season, Au- 
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gust, 1902—did I tell you this before? Never mind, 
it’s a good thing, pass it along the line. 
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It was with pleasure | met Robert Strakosch, the 
manager and son of Maurice Strakosch and Amalia 
Patti. I told Mr. Strakosch that I once studied the 
piano with his cousin, Alfredo Barili, now in At- 
lanta, and he immediately recalled many memories 
of the Barilis. He told me that his mother, the 
sister of Adelina, is well, and seemed interested in 


my recollections of his aunt, Carlotta—a marvelous 


singer. 
— a 


A person that signs itself “Little Willie’ wrote 
to the Paris Herald from Lucerne, September 25, 
protesting against the “antique and curio shops” at 
the new Munich Wagner theatre. I am free to 
admit that Munich must engage many more new 
and fresh voices next season—or else perish; but 
naturally enough “Little Willie” is our dear young 
friend Siegfried Wagner, who brushes his hair like 
his papa, sits in the centre box at the Bayreuth 
theatre, as one who should say: “Oh, what a won- 


derful son am I!” 


" 
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\ good joke was Siegfried’s innocent face when 
he asked where Nordica was singing in September. 
He didn’t know, did he? Say Munich nowadays at 


Wahnfried and prepare for cat-fits to follow. 
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| was quite interested in a “Chanson des Rois 
Mages,” words by Henri Heine—you may recall 
the name and the poem—music by Pierre Louys, 
the author of that exquisite prose-poem ‘Aphro- 
dite.” The composition is in no wise remarkable; 
it merely illustrates the versatility of a wonderful 


young man. 
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Versailles on the first Sunday of October and the 
last Sunday of the fountains was a sight fit for the 
gods—particularly Jupiter Pluvius. It poured tor- 
rents, but that did not dismay the sightseers—in 
this instance Gallic—for they stood ten files deep 
about the basin where the Great Fountains sprayed 

not to be compared with the single magnificent 
jet of water in Lake Geneva—umbrellas over heads, 
rain to the right of them, rain to the left of them, 
rain above and below them. It was a touching 
spectacle, and a childlike. But this devotion to 
water is confined to the visual sense. France, like 
Germany, neither drinks nor bathes in water often. 


It is too cold, and also too costly. 
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I am happy to say that there is no truth in the 
report that Frédérique Coméé is an aspirant to the 
While in Paris M. F. B. (which 


stands, not for beans, but for Boston) Comeéé was 


French throne. 


constantly shadowed by the secret public police; in- 
deed, if it had not been for the intervention of Mon 
sieur M. Fleur de Montagne, M. F. B. Comee 
would have been denied admission to Maxim’s— 


though he had ordered lobster @ la Americaine by 


THE 


telephone. But God is ever good to the Irish and 
M. Coméé was admitted. I dare him to tell the 


true story of that lobster! 
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Is there any truth in the story that Sibyl Sander 
son intends to face the rigors of a North American 
winter without ? I cannot credit this rumor, 
which seems to possess the boulevards at present. 
This dear Paris, so interested in matters of art, of 


cosmope ylitan politics! 
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I saw Camille Saint-Saéns coursing through the 
Place Vendome after a rehearsal of his new opera, 
“Les Barbares.” He looked very young for his 


sixty odd years, young and spry. 
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Query: When is a Roman Catholic not a Cath- 
olic? 
ese = 
I have seen Charpentier’s “Louise.” The rec- 


ord of that fact will keep with the addition of plenty 


of ice. J. H. 


Anna Otten. 
M ISS ANNA OTTEN played with success at the New 


England festivals. The criticisms were all favor- 


able, as the following extracts prove 








rhe playing of the violin by a master hand always appeals t 
music lovers, and in Miss Otten Portland people found an artist 
who, although little more than a girl, plays with a sk and mastery 
which would do credit to one of long years of experienc For her 

ve career which she has chosen holds the promise of a bril 
future. She played Mendelssohn's E minor Concerto with a 
cacy of touch, sympathy of expression and a command of hnic 
which were in every way adequate, and in the Rondo Capriccios 
f Saint-Saéns she enhanced the impression made by her first 1 
er Portland Daily Press, October 10, 1901 

[he imatinee progia principal features were the ballet 1 
n “Faust” by the orchestra, which did the seven rf ements ad 
mirably, and the playing of Miss Otten, the violinist, our expecta 
tions of whom were in no degree misplaced by her work in the 
oncert. In her E minor Concerto (Mendelssohn) she only pre 


pared the way for what skill she displayed in her second number, 
the lovely “Rondo Capriccioso” (Saint-Saéns), one of the most 
positions, and done by Miss 


Portland Daily Advertiser 


charmingly characteristic of his c« 





Otten in a thoroughly artistic fashi 





Portland, Me October 10, 1901 


Otten played the adorable andante to the Mendelssohn Concerto 


with exquisite feeling and perfection of tome. Her rendering of the 


allegro movement was something to wonder at and delight in, and 
her playing of the Saint-Saéns’ “Rondo Capriccioso” a triumph of 
technic and tone Daily Eastern Argus, Portland, Me October 
10, 1901 
* * * She is Miss Anna E. Otten, and the book says she was 
born on Bertrand’s Island, in Lake Hopatcong, N. J. Do the Jer 
sey lakes, I wonder, produce many such violinists? 

She played Mendelssohn's Concerto in E minor. * * * And 
I am glad to have an opportunity of saying that she shows 
more promise than any violinist of her sex I have ever heard 


Phe Manchester News, October 14, 1901 


Miss Otten’s playing was superb. in appearance she is most 
attractive, and her audience was as much carried away with her as 
with. her playing. Her music was in every way satisfactory, and 
was much more than a mere exhibition of dexterity, as so much 
concert playing is. That she is well up in technic goes without 
saying, when the compositions which she played are taken into 
consideration. Both have their difficulties, which Miss Otten con 
quered easily. Her tone is not particularly powerful, but for quality 
it leaves nothing to be desired.—Manchester Union, Manchester 
Me., October 14, 1901 


Grace G. GARDNER.— Miss Grace G. Gardner has resumed 
teaching at her studio, No. 36 West Twenty-fifth street, 
and among her pupils are a number who have very prom- 
ising voices. Later in the season Miss Gardner will give 
a series of lectures and recitals, which are sure to be both 
instructive and interesting. 


Eucente Barker.— Miss Eugenie Barker, late of the Carl 
Rosa Opera, has been engaged as one of the leading so 
pranos of Southwell’s English Opera for St. Louis, open 


ing on November 18. 





Lectures to the People. 


HE course of free lectures to be given this coming 
Board ol 


these boroughs includes ten lectures on music by T. W 


season under the auspices of the School 


Surrat, Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, Mrs, H. Speke-Seeley 
and Miss Kate S. Chittenden. There will also be certain 
song illustrations by C. J. Bushnell. The whole scheme 
covers the first season from October 9 to December 11 
and English ballads and German folk songs, Hungarian 
folk songs and dances, Norse folk songs and dances, ma 
terials of musical composition, methods of musical com- 
positions, merits of musical compositions, masters of mu 
sical compositions, and lastly, the unifying influence of 
J 


music. The course should prove to be very interesting 


to people of every kind interested in the divine art 


FROM SCHIRMER’S. 
G SCHIRMER, of New York, has published a com 


plete score, with piano accompaniment, of Chad 
wick’s “Judith,” recently performed in Worcester. The 
tithe page says that, among others in the characters and 


the dramas, there ar Israelites and Native Hebrews 


There is quite a distinction between Israelites and He- 
brews. Israelites are rich Jews; Jews are poor Israelites; 
but Hebrews are people who speak the Hebrew tongue 
There are very few of them left, even among Jews. The 
publication is carefully arranged, very distinct typo 
graphically, not gorgeous, but is produced in such a man- 
ner as to be within the reach of choral singers who can 
afford to buy individual copies of the work. The proof 
reading seems to be perfect. Mr. Hale has told us what 
he thinks of William Chauncey Langdon’s text, and we 
agree with him after going through it. On page 19 there 
is a reference to Judith’s trust, “For I alone see Judith’s 
trust is slight.” This is not very apropos, considering the 
turn of mercantile affairs 
MAnrt 

We have received trom the same publishers the opera 

Manru,” by Paderewsk translated and adapted ior per 


formance in English by Mr. Krehbiel. The Schirmers have 


done very remarkable work in this new opera, appearing t 
have spared no expense, both in the quality of the paper 
ind typography, in the excellence of the plates and in the 
care of the arrangement of the sigr f the orchestral 
movement, as well as in all of the numerous syllabic sub 
divisions ; every little point has been carefully looked over 

far as we can see, for it is impossible for us to go 
through it analytically, but it certainly has that appearance 
he weak point about th era seems to be the text. It is 
generally understood that the translator had a very difn 
cult task to get this into shape in English, but then Mr 


master of this art and has devoted a 


Krehbiel is a past 
great deal of time to the work, and has succeeded far be 


yond what could have been ordinarily expected. There are 


very few men in the United States who could have done 
this work as Mr. Krehbiel has done it. But to refer to the 
opera again, we would say that it is full of surprises, and 


that its dramatic fund is well-nigh inexhaustible It seems 


to have ‘dramatic episodes that are full of successful effects, 
and we withhold from further criticisms, simply relying 
at present on what our Mr. Floersheim said about it, and 
placing our dependence upon his usual excellent judgment 

We do not know whether the opera will be produced 


here, because we can never tell anything about the an 


nouncements published by the Metropolitan Opera Com 


pany, but Mr. Paderewski is coming over, and as he can 
conduct the rehearsals himself the opera will be heard here 
and we may be sure that Mr. Paderewski will not permit 


it to be heard in a slipshod manner 


H. A. Goopricu.—Mr. Goodrich is an author, a lecturer 
is universally versed in mu 


and a teacher, and a man wh 
sical lore—a man of authority and influence and of benefit 
to the musical community. He has recently issued a pam 
phlet, which can be secured by addressing him at his resi 
dence studio in the Carvel, corner 114th street West and St 
Nicholas avenue, 


ResuMep Teacuinc.—Mrs. Clifford Elizabeth Williams 
the soprano, has resumed teaching at the Gardner School 
for Girls. and at her residence studio, 60 West Eighty 
third street. Mrs. Williams has been chosen soprano solo 
ist of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, at Montclair, N. J 


over fifty voices were tried before Mrs. Williams was 


chosen. 
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= COME back to the city after a three months’ vaca- 
tion spent very agreeably in the Ardennes in a 
village far away from the noise and bustle of the 
world, where the only music was the tinkling of the cow 
bells, and the quiet only disturbed by the lowing of sheep. 
In the middle of the village stands the quaintly simple 
white church, surrounded by a lonely little graveyard, 
whose graves, with their little wooden crosses and here 
and there a bunch of faded wood flowers, remind one with 
pity that in life as in death these poor toilers of the soil 
remain in poverty. The curé is here in truth the shep- 
herd of his flock, for his power is indisputable, his orders 
inviolable. Woe to those who transgress and obey not 
implicitly the voice of this commander. An anathema is 
hurled upon them from the pulpit, absolution is denied, 
and the culprit, shamed and repentant, returns to the fold 
more completely subdued than ever before. The choir 
is composed of all the prominent people of the village— 
the butchers, bakers and shoemakers of the community— 
and a funny combination they make. The harmonium 
excelled in one note, which when touched would sound 
indefinitely, thus making charming counterpoint to the 
various harmonies which followed. 
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.Almost as good a story as the one of the servant girl 
living in the home of an artist who comes one day to 
the lady of the house wishing to know whether Monsieur 


would not like to buy a fine violin she knows of, which 
is exceedingly valuable, it having once belonged to 
Raphael, is one which happened to me in the country. 
Promenading one day I was accosted by an old peasant, for 
the fame of the four pianos brought by the party of friends 
of whom I was a member had quickly spread through the 
surrounding country, and he asked me if we had not need 
of another one perhaps, I assured him to the contrary, 
and still he insisted upon enumerating to me its excellent 
qualities, good tone, fine wood, excellent preservation. 
When he saw that all these merits touched not my har- 
dened heart he pulled himself together, deployed his 
greatest eloquence in trying to persuade, and as the 
summum bonum, the climax of it all, he said: “That piano 
is not only valuable for the qualities I have just men- 
tioned; oh no! It has also great age. That piano was 
left to me by my great grandfather and has been in the 
family ever since!” I told him I would come and see 
this Rock of Ages, but I never did. I wonder why? 
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Albert Zimmer, the well-known young violinist, is very 
busily engaged arranging his plans for the winter. He re- 
organized his quartet, which will give six séances during 
the season, assisted by Arthur Dégréef, Theophile Ysaye 
and other artists. They will also play at one of the twenty 
séances of chamber music organized by Rey, in Paris, 
where the Ysaye, Joachim and Schérg quartets are also to 
be heard. Besides this Mr. Zimmer is organizing a course 
for violin students, which promises to be very popular. 
The prices are moderate, and lessons twice a week with 
as excellent a teacher as this young artist will doubtless 
be much sought after. 
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A week from Monday is the concours for the place of 
professor of violin at the Ghent Conservatory, where our 
Brussels violinists will be represented by Edouard Dern, 
violin soloist at the Ysaye and Populaires concerts, as also 
at the Opéra, and by Albert Zimmer, both pupils of Ysaye. 
There are numerous other candidates from Ghent, and 
there will be close competition between the Walloon and 
Flemish element. The concerto imposed is the Beethoven, 
the apogée of violinistic greatness, while the repertory com- 
prises at least from twenty-five to thirty pieces from which 
the jury has the privilege to choose one or more. Besides 
this the candidates undergo a severe examination on things 
pertaining to the history of music, that of their instru- 


ment, as well as facts relating to harmony and counter- 
point. 
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The Cercle Artistique has just issued its program for 

the season, which surpasses in excellence those of previ- 
ous years. It commences on November 4, by a soirée 
consecrated to Johann Sebastian Bach by Busoni, Ysaye 
and orchestra. On November 22, an evening consecrated 
to Robert Schumann by Clotilde Kleeberg and Marcella 
Pregi, while further on in the season we will hear Van 
Rooy, Aus der Ohe, Mottl, with the assistance of Guidé, 
professor of hautbois at the Conservatoire; the Joachim 
Quartet, Becker, Dégréef, Demest, Pugno and Marteau. 
Besides this many dates not yet definitely fixed, but which 
we hope will contain as many famous names as those 
which have already been decided upon. 
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A Belgian society, the Concorde of Verviers, took 
part in the last international singing contest in Cologne 
Its success was remarked, but the jury, at least the presi- 
dent of the jury, Mr. Z6llner, director of the Leipsic Con 
servatory of Music, thought that according to the dis- 
tribution of points a German society should carry away 
the palm. There was a “tirage” among the members of 
the jury and the juries of Belgium and Holland by means 
of open letters made their views known, which were very 
favorable to the singers from Verviers. These resulted in 
calling forth very sharp controversies. The German 
juries, by means of the press of their country, have tried 
to explain themselves and insist upon their own impar- 
tiality. But the Belgian and Holland juries have lost no 
time in replying and energetically maintain that for the 
votes of the “concours d’honneur” one did not respect 
the total of the points presented by the ensemble of juries 
in that division. Mr. ZOllner wished to revise the lists 
when he saw that it was a Belgian society which was carry 
ing off the prize. The Belgian and Holland juries, 
Messrs. Edouard BamVeus, Brussels; Mr. Brands-Buys, 
of Rotterdam; Collinet, of Liege, and Richard Hall, 
from The Hague, assert anew that there has been an in 
justice committed and that the members of the German 
jury followed the injunctions of Mr. Z6lilner. The repu 
tation of the singers from Verviers, and the integrity of the 
jury above cited, lead one to believe in a real injustice 
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Mile. Jane Bathori, a young artist well known both 
to the Brussels and Parisian public, has just been engaged 
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and all great artists were born. Thus far no singer has ever known the possibilities of his voice in quality, volume 


or compass. The American Method is not taught outside the Chicago Studio. 
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at the Scala of Milan. A pupil of Emile Engel, Mlle. 
Bathori will create Gretel in “Hansel and Gretel”; then 
an important role in “Germania,” the new opera of Fran- 
chetti’s. 
= € 

Belgian artists abroad. Nothing daunts our brave 
Noté, the Belgian baritone, who stops trains in motion 
and runaway carriages. He has done something even 
more astounding than that. He sang William Tell in 
the open air in the immense inclosure of the Arénes de 
Nimes, where the most powerful bands sound like the 
music made by a troup of children, and the 30,000 specta- 
tors whom his vibrant organ moved furiously acclaimed 
this voice of brass which nothing daunts. 

eZ € 

A very brilliant rentrée was made by Madame Thiéry 
on. Friday last, when she came back to us in Mireille, 
one of her best roles from last year. The welcome which 
this excellent artist received after each act must have 
proved to her by what vivid sympathies she is here sur- 
rounded. Mr. David divided her success, and the con- 
cours of these two artists, whose talent accords so well 
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with the character of Gounod’s work, procured for it an 
execution of the greatest charm. The same evening 
“Coppelia,” the eternally young ballet of Delibes, reap- 
pearcd on the bill. Great success for the premiére danseuse, 
Mlle. Brianza, especially remarkable for her poetically ex- 
pressive mimics, by the enveloping grace of her arm move- 
ments, by the rhythmical suppleness of her dance, all quali 
ties which for the greater pleasure of the eyes complete a 
silhouette whose lines are particularly harmonious 
LILLIAN. 





KATHARINE Fisk.—Mrs. Katharine Fisk gave another of 
her artistic song recitals Wednesday, October 16, at the 
handsome country residence of Mrs. Henry Eno, at Sauga- 
tuck, Conn. The day following Mrs. Fisk appeared in re 
cital at Wells College, under the auspices of the Wells 
Philharmonic Club, where her carefully arranged program 
of unusual and beautiful songs was received with cordial 
appreciation. The group of children’s songs again made a 
most favorable impression, and a Japanese Love Song, 
new, attractive and full of originality, although by a com 
paratively little known composer, was so well received that 
Mrs. Fisk has decided to give it a permanent place in her 
repertory. Mrs. Fisk’s engagements in the South are an 
nounced by Manager Charlton to commence at Norfolk, 
Va., November 4, and be followed by appearances at Rich 
mond, Va., and Baltimore, Md., on the 7th and 8th re- 
spectively. 

H. Wuitney Tew.—H. Whitney Tew, the basso, arrived 

here last week from Europe, and will open his American 
tournée, which is under the management of Henry Wolf 
sohn, in Boston, on Wednesday evening, November 6. On 
the afternoon of the 11th, in Mendelssohn Hall, he will 
make his New York début, and on the evening of the 
13th he is to give a song recital before the Brooklyn In- 
stitute. 
E_itison VAN Hooset.—Ellison Van Hoose, whose recent 
success at the Worcester Festival has established him as 
one of America’s leading tenors, has been engaged by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra to sing at six of their con- 
certs, in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
3rooklyn, in a series of Wagner concerts, in which Madame 
Ternina will be the soprano 


NAPLES. 


OCTOBER 4, 1900. 


O* board the beautiful steamer Trojan Prince, which 
other times has taken talented artists over to Amer 
ica, sails to-morrow Signor Randegger, the Italian pianist, 
who hardly needs an introduction to Americans 

Tue Musicat Courter has several times had the oppor- 
tunity of speaking of G. Aldo Randegger, whose Italian 
reputation has been increased, if possible, by the echoes of 
his great success in London 

It appears that Signor Randegger will not undertake a 
regular concert tour immediately upon his arrival in New 

York. Whenever that will take piace, even if not this sea 
son, it is not too much to say that it will interest American 
music lovers. Signor Randegger’s playing has always been 
particularly marked for its temperamental power, whether 
in the passionately strong or in the delicate 

Aside from his musical gifts, Signor Randegger’s high 
social standing taken into consideration, there is no doubt 
that he is bound to make a success in American society, 
and particularly in that of New York, where he expects 
to fill private engagements and accept a few pupils, while 
plans will be perfected to bring him out in a concert tour 

His appearance in New York will be greeted as a novel 


acquisition, 


Amy Murray. 
ISS AMY MURRAY has been engaged as a solgist 
for Clan McLeod's concert in Jersey City, November 
15 She will be one of the soloists at the celebration of 
St. Andrew's Day, at Guelph, Ont., on November 29. Then 


she is to fill a return engagement at Newark, N. J., on No- 


- . : , 
vember I At the forthcoming benefit concert under the 
auspices of the New York Woman's Philharmonic, Miss 
Murray is to represent Scotland. The program will be 


devoted to national songs. Both the Boards of Education of 
Manhattan and Brooklyn have engaged Miss Murray for 


a series of her Scottish lecture-recitals 


Henriette Weper.—Miss Henriette Weber, the pianist, 
and Oley Speaks, basso, gave a successful concert last 
week at Huntington, L. I. Miss Weber, by the way, is go 
ing on a short Western tour during the month of Novem- 


ber 
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Western New York Office Toe Musicat Courier ) 

749 Ngrwoop AvENUvE, § 

BurFrao, N, Y., October 24. 1901.) 
HE chorus of school children which sang at the 
Pan-American yesterday morning, under the 
direction of Mr. Mischka, gave great pleasure 
to the audience that completely filled the Stad- 
ium. The conditions were trying. The little 





singers were separated into two divisions, being 
seated on both sides of the entrance, with the Innes Band, 
which accompanied them, placed over the entrance. Not 
having rehearsed at ali with the band or in such environ 
ments, the ensemble in the first song was not perfect. In 
he three following songs, however, it was all that could be 
desired. The 3,000 singers made a pretty picture, and, with 
their fresh, sweet voices, their singing and the waving of 
their tiny Ylags, roused the audience to great enthusiasm. 
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Clarence Eddy, of New York, gave three organ concerts 
at the Temple of Music October 13, 14 and 

Mr. Eddy is a thoroughly dignified musician, using only 
egitimate music. He is an executant whose performances 
are always significant, always have a clear concept behind 
them, though the player’s ideal may be as hard to give life 
to as the Venus which Michael Angelo saw in fancy hidden 


within the marble. The principal features of his playing 


e a soft, pleasant touch, a smooth, glittering technic and 
subtle and thoroughly intelligent use of the pedal, where 
y both harmony and melody stand out tunefully, yet with 


admirable clearness 

Che first number of the first concert was the Concert 
Overture in C minor, by Alfred Hollins, dedicated to 
Saint-Saéns, arranged by 


by a com 


Clarence Eddy. “La Cygne,” 
\lex. Guilmant, was a beautiful number, and 





CLARENCE Eppy. 


bination of stops Mr. Eddy produced the sound of a voice 
in a remarkable manner. Sonata in C minor, op. 10, by 
Ralph L, Baldwin, and dedicated to Clarence Eddy, was 
ilso an exquisite composition.. In the (1) Allegro Pa 
thetique, (2) Adagio, (3) Recitative, Allegro Assai, pas- 
onate and glowing, every emotion from sorrow to ecstasy 
was excellently portrayed. ‘Pilgrims’ Chorus” (“Tann- 
user’), Richard Wagner, arranged by Clarence Eddy, was 






so beautifully played the applause became deafening, and 
Mr. Eddy was glad to comply by repeating the whole 
number. 

In his youth Mr. Eddy studied in Berlin. The first prom 
inent position was in the First Presbyterian Church in Chi 
cago, where he was organist and choirmaster for seventeen 
years. In 1876 he became general director of the Hershey 
School of Musical Art, of Chicago, and gave there his fa 
mous series of 100 organ recitals without any repetitions 
Mr. Eddy played at Vienna Exposition in 1889; Centennial 
Exposition, Philadelphia, 1876; Paris Exposition, 1889; 
World’s Fair at Chicago, 1893; National Export Exposition 
at Philadelphia, 1809. He has also composed and compiled 
several volumes of standard organ music. Mr, Eddy de 
votes all of his time to giving organ concerts in America 
and Europe. 
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October 16, W. E. Fairclough, of Toronto, gave a concert 
at the Temple of Music: Mr. Fairclough’s program con 

















W. E.  FartrctouGuH. 


tained the works Alfred Hollins, d’Every, Alex. Guil- 
mant, W. F. Best, Bassi, Wolstenholm, Lemare and the 
Overture to “Euryanthe,” by C. M. Weber, and the Caprice 
in B flat, by Alex. Guilmant, were played beautifully 
as to call forth salvos of applause. 

Mr. Fairclough is a gifted musician who cherishes a high 
ideal of artistic endeavor, whom technic serves as a means 
to an end, and who with soulfulness and intelligence buries 
himself in his task. 

Mr. Fairclough was educated at the Royal College of 
Music, London, England, where he studied the organ with 


Sir Walter Parratt, piano with Alfred J. Caldicott, and 
theory with Sir Frederi¢e Bridge. He is organist and choir- 
master of All Saints’ Church, Toronto, and examiner in 
practical music, University of Toronto. He is a Fellow of 
the Royal College of Organists, London, England 
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Mr. Fairclough was assisted by his pupil, Master John 
Challes, boy soprano, of Toronto, who sang “The Palms,” 
Faure; “When the Heart Is Young,” Buck, and as an en 
core, “Fear Ye Not, Oh Israel.” The boy, scarcely four 
teen years of age, was a surprise to the audience. His 
voice is clear as a bell, always true, and he sings with 
fervor and spirit truly astonishing in one so young 
The audience cheered again and again, and John Challes 
was soon surrounded by an admiring crowd He i 


booked for several concert engagements and is open t 
more, which he is sure to obtain 
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September 1, at an organ recital given by Herve Wilkins, 
a singer of unusual promise appeared and gave several 
lections. He is the young tenor, G. Chrystal Brown, of 
Toronto, who is very popular in Canada, and was en 
thusiastically received at the Pan-American Temple of 
Music. He has a magnificent tenor voice of excellent 





N. J. Corey. 


range and quality, and sings in an artistic manner. The 
first number was “Face to Face,” Johnston, and “Come 
Into the Garden, Maud.” After both songs he received 
enthusiastic recalls and sang “Crossing the Bar,’”’ Behrens, 
and “Love, the Pedlar.” T. Alexander Davies, of To 
ronto, accompanied his songs, and his accompaniments 
were of the kind that carry the voice right aiong. There 
are not many who have the right idea what is required 
when they accompany either voice or instrument, but Mr. 
Davies is superior in that line, being both an _ excellent 
pianist and organist 

Mr. Davies is a very popular man, and is the organist 
and choir director of St. James’ Square Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto, Canada 

Miss Victoria Carter and Ulysses Thomas, the organists 
who were to play October 19 and 20, failed to appear. As 
usual our ever reliable, efficient, official organist, Wm 
Gomph, filled their places. Among his selections, mostly by 
modern composers, he played the “Feuermarsch,” Chopin, 
with a breadth, dignity and style that were gratifying. Miss 
Charlotte Tilden, contralto, and H. G. Stewart, tenor, of 
Buffalo, assisted. Both singers are doing good work in 
their respective churches 


ee =. 
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N. J. Corey, of Detroit, gave three fine organ concerts 
October 20, 21 and 22. The program of one of his concerts 
consisted of selections from Bach, Rheinberger, Lemmens, 
Wagner, Kroeger, Whiting, Salome and Guilmant. In the 
“Pilgrims’ Chorus” from ‘“‘Tannhauser” and in the March 
he drew out all the music there is in that big organ. “The 
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Scene Orientale,” by Kroeger, is a quaint, truly foreign Tell,” Rossini; four selections from Schumann, G minor Josef Weinberger, Vienna and Leipsic, and J. H 
composition, but the Allegro from Sonata in A minor, Fugue, Bach; all this difficult music was played by Schroeder, New York 

Whiting, was a tuneful, lovely selection. It gave Mr. Corey the dainty little lady with vigor and exquisite finish Op. 71.—Three Lieder, published by Stey!] & Thomas 
a chance to show off his pedal technic, which was done Her musical education was conducted under Samuel P Frankfort-on- Main 

with lightning speed. The audience was enchanted and a Warren, organist of Grace Church, New York. She has Das Veilchen 

shower of applause was his reward been organist of Pilgrims Congregational, Fourth Pres- Der Goldene Ster1 


Mr, Corey’s services as a concert organist as well as a 
musical lecturer are frequently called upon and his claims 
to artistic excellence recognized. His playing is manly, dig 


nified and thoroughly musical, combining vigor and delicacy 
effectively. His playing is distinct and his tone firm and 
sympathetic. He commands also fluent, brilliant technic 

Mr. Corey was born January 31, 1861, in Hillsdale, Mich., 
and resides in Detroit, Mich. His musical education was 


obtained in Boston, under J. C. D. Parker, B. J. Lang, S 





























Lasst mich ruben 


Op. 72.—Three Melodies, pu é , Weinberger 
Vienna and Lei 
Adieu 
Marie 
Elle and M 
Op. 73 De zte G | he J W ) I 





Op. 74—Eight Me [ d by A. Quinzard & 
B. Whitney, G. W. Chadwick and W. F. Apthorp. He i Un grand S 
the organist of the Fort Street Presbyterian Church, De Le Rideau « 1 Voisine 
troit: director of the St. Cecilia Socie o's teacher of orga Ronde 
theory and musical history in the Michigan Conservatory D’une Prisor 
of Music, and was formerly organist of Dr. McKenzie’s La Mort d’un Enfe 
church, Cambridge, Mass He is a Ph. D. of Hillsdale es Presents 
College and a member of the Guild of American Organists : Ces doux Yeux 
Mr. Corey gives his famous lecture, “The Great Man in : reed Op. 75.—Five ) 1 pu yA.O & Cie 
2 , : , , , Fanny M, SPENCER } 
Art.” before the Cornell University, October 28, with mu se 
sical illustrations: Vorspiel to “Parsifal,” Valhalla music byterian, and Lexington Avenue churches, New York k chads 
from the Rheingold,” Liebestod from “Tristan and Her more important compositions are a Magnificat and * 
Isolde,” “Magic Fire Scene” from the ‘“Walktire.”’ Nunc Dimittis in C; an anthem, “O Lord, Rebuke M« Page d’A 
Not,” a number of songs and thirty-two original hymn ' 
_—-» c= . (hans {) { r 
= = tunes. She is a popular and busy teacher in New York , 
Por \ | \ ‘ 
i Bie 
7 : , - city, her amiable qualities making friends for her every , ee , y tee ntf lig _ 
With facile grace art touche every soul 1s especia h : » esinger Albun "ong I i id pu ‘ 
. 1 " where 
true of Mme. Abie Fridenberg, who gave two vocal con y I h&S 
aaa +] 1 i. ictal » pesteted eS Song Album (select ' 4 Pp 
certs at the Temple ot \uUsiK (ctober 10-12, assisted ng im Q | y 
: . . , ; an f 4} wneerts iveT wv ti 1es d, our hmidt 
by Mme. Marie Merick, pianist Madame Fridenberg’s At one of the concerts given by e Innes Band, Schmidt 
selection were “Thy Beaming Eyes,” MacDowell; “Good- promising soprano of Buffalo, 1 Ely, sang “D S. B. Schlesinger d the indorse 
Bye, Summer,” Tosti; “Die Lorelei,” Liszt; gavotte Mig eure Halle” very bea peated reca sn Robert | lax | ‘ 
r , ng as an core Ave ria : / 
non, Spring Song, Bavarian Dialect Song Figix 1g aS an cr . Ma ‘ ‘ i R pose I ur A 
Mio,” “Prophete,”” Meyerbeer; “1 Know That My Redeemer @" R I " Mr. S« ger I ve re 
~— ; 
Liveth,” **Messiah.’ Madame Fridenberg is noted for her ~— —_ 1 g y r. d ¥ } it 
literary work, has painted and drawn with success, and was Clarence Goo x year old b t ‘ N. y [ I | g 
, 7 1 1 , Til¢ 7 sirorise } < eT T ¢ts] 
a fairly well-known society woman in New York, having ed ¢ a Tipy rT sury ging y I y é I g my 
: ; , nt i 1] sar 1 ly t , 
been president of two clubs, but she is devoting all het Lead, Kindly Lig . Holy City \ | epa ‘ I ‘ Bu 
time now to singing and teaching Miss Genevieve Day ol Mrs. K HER Rit ER eves t < \ y h te e hon 
ind Miss Florence Hayes, of Prattsburg, who you ng y j riviality 
sang so successfully recently at the temple, are 1 I Ss agree Ip] ely é 1 
on COMPOSITIONS OF eae ay: sae Me yaad oats ; 
in ridenberg’s voice i characterized wy great — 4 lthoucl n fanc . 
Madame Fridenberg’s voic waracterized by grea SEBASTIAN B. SCHLESINGER. \Ithough I can faney a slig 
breadth, sweetness, volume and elasticity It is above al Op. 64 Lice 5 todos For mezzo soprano, published ‘hat passage, this sigs f ttle e gene 
magnetic, and she sings best in dramatic roles. This com hw Bote & Bock Serie and §. t.-Scie r New merits of the songs What gave me most pleasure w 
bined with a fine stage presence makes her very desirable Yorl expre the want of natur 
ork 
as a concert singer or -brw rio or operat rales ; Heft. I ( pt € per gT t 
A criticism of recent date, clipped from a New York TT , ke e almos Se ere As ust a 
PI I uht eine Blun 
| MIU ' at ' c 
paper, says: “Madame Fridenberg’s repertory runs from See eR ie ae vays preserve an aristo¢ gnitv: at least that is the 
i i ' is 
arias and songs written tor » to those of contralt Im Garten blitht eine lume pri pie I have way € r or r ne vy wit 
She can sing Loth Elsa and Her voice is potent Der Wilderer ny own humble powers.” 
and richly sensuous, magnetic in timbre, full of color and , ‘ , Max Bruch writes You mgs prove that you have 
Die Gletscher leuchten : 
x! SC i i ut | i 
capable of expressing entire gamut of the emotions, Si ithabatetin an easy and happy ve whicl ces produ 
- ’ Sta . . 7 
love, joy, grief, despair and je sy Madame Friden Heit II elreshing lyrical picture \ ng nd sings 
berg is also an accomplished pianist, a fact of no little im ae nee ee ee ne’s heart. as doe h you, one es we { 
eet : ‘ we a geht durch die Strasse 
portance, but too little considered usually by singers Das Opfer zum Altar paper what one he ind feels witl 
ds i 4 if tdi 
Want of space gives only one part of Madame Friden 
: ? : Marchen . . , , 
berg’s concert. Annotations of Mme. Marie Merick’s work rhe — NATIONAL CONSERVATORY CONCERTS The first in the 
‘ Maienrésche ; ; 
as the pianist will be given in the next issue Py ites. Ch nataee ries of students’ monthly concerts at the Nat Cor 
cnter s € ) ig . ‘ 
servatory of Music was given last (Tuesda The 
ae et O wie so sch6én bist du gor-? ‘ ‘ 
" —_ .— : , program will be reviewed next wee} 
Op. 66.—Twelve Melodious Exercises for the Voice, pub ee 
Miss Fanny M. Spencer, of New York, gave two lished by Josef Weinberger, Vienna and Leipsic, and XPERIENCED orchestral and ct ial “t } 
. , . . r i : d RIENCE orchestral and choral conductor, who 
splendid organ recitals at the Temple of Music Septem- J. H. Schroeder, New York , ‘ 
: . . 4 . - : is also a voice teacher, is open for engagements as 
ber 29 and 30. Her programs were admirably selected Op. 67.—Four Drinking Songs (illustrated by A. K a 
J ‘ Address Soi 


She played compositions ranging from the ancient classics 
to the modern German and French schools All her and 
numbers were played with excellence of manual and Op. 68 


pedal technic and most intelligent phrasing The 


Adagio and Finale (from Quartet in E minor), Spohr; Op. 69 


Womrath), published by Josef Weinberg 


Leipsic, and J. H. Schroeder, New Ye 
Rider’s Song, published by Josef \ 


Vienna and Leipsic, and J. H. Schroeder, 


The Sailor Boy and His Mother 


conductor or director of a music school 
er, Vienna "7" . 

; care THE Musicat Courier 
TK oe 
ANTED—A salesman t 
New York pany in advance. Only a professional salesman 
Address R: B. J., care Musicat Courter, 


Veinberger travel for concert com 


need apply 


Overture to “Oberon,” Weber; Overture to “William Op. 70—Souvenir d’Automne. For piano, published by 1133 Broadway, New York 
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Studio: 36 West 25th St., New York. 
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The Chicksaw Club, of Memphis, Tenn., gave a musical 
on the 10th. 

Miss Florence Hayes sang at W. C. Carl’s recital at the 
Pan-American recently. 

A series of concerts will be given by the Norfolk, Va., 
Conservatory Symphony Society Orchestra. 

« The Orchestral Club, for the practice of orchestra music 
exclusively, has begun rehearsals at Cleveland, Ohio. 

The St. Cecilia Society, of Grand Rapids, Mich., will 
have a new building ready for occupancy in a few weeks. 

Director Hugo Kalsow, of the Detroit (Mich.) Sym- 
phony Orchestra, announces four concerts during the sea- 
son, 

The officers of the Cleveland, Ohio, Vocal Society are 
much pleased and satisfied with the prospects for the com- 
ing season. 

The Mozart Club gave the first of its series of concerts 
on the 20th, at Mozart Hall, St. Paul, Minn., with William 
Maenner directing. 

At the first meeting of the Women’s Musical Club, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, there was only a fair attendance of members, 
both active and associate. 

The first musical event of importance in Minneapolis 
will be the concert given by Mme. Camilla Urso for the 
Ladies’ Thursday Musicale. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club, of Bedford, Ohio, held its 
first program meeting of the sixth series at the home of 
Mrs. Robert Cowan October 4. 

Mrs. Merrick, of New York, and Mrs. Friedenburg, of 
Baltimore, gave a recital at Salamanca, N. Y., under the 
auspices of the Euterpean Club. 

Some of the soloists who will appear in the Women’s 
Club concert course at Peoria, Ill., are the Spiering Quar- 
tet, Josef Hofmann and Fritz Kreisler. 

The Schubert Club, of St. Paul, Minn., has issued its 
prospectus for the season. The programs will be devoted 
to the music of the nineteenth century, 

The coming season of the Philharmonic Society, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., promises to surpass in every respect anything 
heretofore undertaken by that organization. 

The Orpheus Singing Society, Omaha, Neb., under the 
direction of Prof. Charles Peterson, will give its usual 
series of concerts and recitals during the coming season. 

A concert at Music Hall, Baltimore, Md., on the 7th, 
marked the second day of the golden jubilee celebration of 
the Arion Singing Society. Selma Kronold was the fea- 
ture of the evening. 

The Beethoven Club, of Sioux City, Ia., will issue the 
prospectus for the year about the middle of this week. 
The opening concert will be in charge of Mrs. A. David- 
son and S. Scherzel. 

The Chamber Music Club of the United Conservatories, 
consisting of the Messrs. Bruening, Jaffe, Humdhammer, 
Fink and Beyer, will give their first concert at Mozart Hall, 
Milwaukee, Wis., October 28. 

At the meeting of the Women’s Club, Peoria, III., on the 
14th the chief number on the program was the paper read 
by Mrs. Samuel Woolner, Jr., on “The Inspiration Which 
the Jew Has Lent the World’s Music.” 

Announcements for the eighth season of the Chromatic 
Club musicales at Troy, N. Y., are: November 14, Miss 


Leonora Jackson, Harry J. Fellows, William Bauer; De- 
cember 19, song recital, Gregory Hast, tenor; Mme. Kath- 
arine Fisk, contralto; February 6, Eduard Zeldenrust; 
April 3, song recital, Mme. Lillian Nordica. 

The Apollo Club at Chicago will this season celebrate 
the thirtieth year of its existence by reviving in elaborate 
manner “The Messiah,” Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and De- 
lilah,” and Berlioz’s ‘“‘Damnation of Faust.” 

The first meeting of the season of the Study Music Class 
was held recently at Oshkosh, Wis., with the president, 
Mrs. Sylvanus Palmer, on Court street. The subject of 
“The Rise of Instrumental Music from 1550 to 1800” was 
taken up. 

The promoters of the Milwaukee (Wis.) Symphony Or- 
chestra have taken the initial steps toward setting the pro- 
ject on a business basis. E. P. Vilas was elected president 
and William Boeppler, director of the Wisconsin Conserv- 
atory of Music, director for one year. The first concert is 
to be given in the Pabst Theatre December 2. The per- 
sonnel of the orchestra comprises the best musical talent 
that has ever been gathered together in that city. Three or 
four concerts, at very popular prices, will be given during 
the winter. The executive committee of the association 
consists of J. H. Frank and William H. Upmeyer. The 
orchestra will include forty-eight in all. Among them are 
Theodore Kelbe, who will be concertmaster; William Jasse, 
Herman Zeitz, R. Rowland and M. Wingerter, first vio- 
linists; George Bach and Ernest W. Beyer, ’cellists; Al- 
bin F. Keill, oboe; Imri Boos, second oboe; Henry Tetz- 
ner and Frederick Holtz, clarinets; C. Neudeck, French 
horn; Carl Heiber, contra bass; Carl Woempner, flute, and 
Janowski, bassoon. 

The Ladies’ Matinee Musicale, of Lebanon, Ind., began 
its year’s work on September 11, when President’s Day 
was observed. Three programs have been rendered so far 
this year. The officers of the musicale are: President, 
Mrs. Ben F. McKey; first vice-president, Mrs. B. F. Wren; 
second vice-president, Mrs. S. R. Artman; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. E. T. Collings; treasurer, Mrs. Henry Moore; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. J. W. Shumate. The active 
members are: Mrs. S. R. Artman, Mrs. I. S. Adney, Mrs. 
C. B. Adair, Mrs. Phil Adler, Mrs. T. E. Booher, Mrs. J. 
R. Ball, Miss Josie Ball, Mrs. John H. Busby, Mrs. S. C. 
Clay, Mrs. E, T. Collings, Mrs. Millard Campbell, Mrs. C. 
H. Daugherty, Mrs. Frank Daily, Mrs. Charles De Vol, 
Mrs. Ben Grove, Mrs. Will Grove, Mrs. B. S. Higgins, 
Miss Mollie Howard, Mrs. L. B. Jones, Mrs. Mark Jones, 
Miss Mabelle Kleiser, Miss Lyda Hettel, Mrs. A. W, Low- 
man, Mrs. Charles Mitchell, Mrs. Wallace Morris, Mrs. 
H. P. Matthews, Mrs. R. W. Matthews, Mrs. Ben F. 
McKey, Mrs. Claude McKey, Mrs. Bert Miller, Mrs. Henry 
L. Moore, Mrs. Harry Norwood, Mrs. George W. Perrin, 
Mrs. Elbert Perkins, Mrs. I. A. Richey, Miss Della Rhine- 
hart, Miss Eva Rice, Mrs. Frost Snow, Mrs. Charles 
Shepard, Mrs. J. W. Shumate, Mrs. George L. Spahr, Mrs. 
C. O. Scott, Mrs. Paul Tauer, Mrs, B. F. Wren, Mrs. W. 
H. Williams, Mrs. R. C. Witt, Miss Agnes Walker, Mrs. 
S. W. Waldron, Mrs. C. M. Zion and Miss Mollie Kleiser. 
The associate members are Mrs. Margaret Coombs, Mrs. 
Lida Titus, Mrs. C. F. S. Neal. 








Fritz KreIsLeR TO ARRIVE IN DeceMBER.—Fritz Kreisler 
will arrive in this country during the middle of December, 
in place of January, as previously announced by his man- 
ager, Henry Wolfsohn. Kreisler’s first appearance will be 
at the Peabody Institute in Baltimore on December 20. 
Kreisler has been engaged for seven concerts by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, and also with the Thomas Or- 
chestra in Chicago, the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
New York Philharmonic and Philadelphia orchestral so- 
cieties. Kreisler’s first appearance this season in New 
York, will be an orchestral concert in Carnegie Hall shortly 
after the Christmas holidays. 


FABIAN PIANO RECITAL. 


HE season of piano recitals at Mendelssohn Hall was 
opened last Thursday evening by S. M. Fabian, an 
artist who recently removed from Baltimore to New York, 
and who is now teacher of interpretation at the Clavier 
Piano School. While in a sense a new comer before the 
general public, Mr. Fabian is well known in musical cir- 
cles here. Last summer he gave three recitals in connection 
with the summer term of the Clavier Piano School. It 
was after those occasions that reports of his performances 
were recorded in THE Musica Courter, and the same 
opinions of his playing then can but be repeated now. To 
be accepted as skillful and accomplished, as he truly is, by 
the mass of unthinking people who flock to concerts, Mr. 
Fabian should have contrived to make his entrée in New 
York by the way of a European steamer. He should also 
have taken the vowels out of his name and inserted con- 
sonants, and then advertised himself as a pupil of some 
foreign celebrity. 

However, Mr. Fabian, good American and gifted Balti- 
morean, will have no difficulty to convince the educated, 
thinking musicians that he is a player of uncommon talents. 
He introduced himself at the Mendelssohn Hall recital by 
the Bach Prelude and Fugue in A minor, and he followed it 
with the Thirty-two Variations by Beethoven. He played 
both of these compositions with unfailing skill, and in the 
interpretation, particularly of the Beethoven Variations, he 
revealed the scholarly art that belongs to Beethoven at all 
times. Of course, Mr. Fabian played a list of Chopin num 
bers, two Etudes, a Nocturne, the ‘“Ecossais”’ in D major, 
the Waltz No. 1 in op. 70, the B minor Scherzo and the 
Polonaise in A flat. The “Ecossais,” which is seldom 
played in public, and best described as a little Scotch rhap- 
sody, proved a winsome piece, and it was redemanded by 
the audience. The waltz, too, is one of the unfamiliar ones, 
and in this Mr. Fabian infused the true Polish coloring and 
also gave an illustration of his fine sense of rhythm. The 
other works played by the pianist were a Waltz Caprice, by 
Raff; the Grieg Berceuse and Dance Caprice; a Rondo, by 
John Field; “Gnomenreigen,” by Liszt, and Liszt’s tran 
scription of Schubert’s “Erl Konig.” Mr. Fabian was cor- 
dially recalled at the close of his recital, and as an extra 
number played a dainty rondo by Bovy. 





Rose Cecilia Shay. 
agen CECILIA SHAY is the name of the newest and 


youngest operatic star. Miss Shay is said to possess 
a voice of rare sympathetic quality. Moreover, it is clear, 
fresh, brilliant and capable of marvelous execution. One 
can imagine its capabilities when she has in her repertory 
such operas as “Faust,” “Carmen,” “Martha,” “Il Trova- 
Cavalleria Rusticana” and “I Pagliacci.” Miss 
She is a native of 


tore,” 
Shay is but twenty-three years Old. 
Ohio and a handsome woman. 

The Rose Cecilia Shay Grand English Opera Company, 
of which Col. William A. Thompson is the director, is in 
daily rehearsal, and will be the largest, strongest and most 
complete organization in the United States, artists, chorus 
and orchestra forming an ensemble of unrivaled magni 
tude and merit 

Colonel Thompson will begin Miss Shay’s season in the 
South, Baltimore, Richmond, Norfolk and Cincinnati 
being engaged for the opening weeks. 

The management has also an option of a theatre in New 
York in the spring, when English opera will be presented 








ENGAGED BY THE Oratorio Socrety.—Evan Williams 
and Miss Isabel Bouton have been engaged by the Oratorio 
Society for the forthcoming performance of “Elijah,” 
which is to be given in Carnegie Hall in the middle of 


November. 








AUGUSTA COTTLOW, “22: MONTEFIORE 


Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN, 


131 East 17th St., New York, and 


THE HAMLIN CO., Kimball Building, Chicago, Ill. 





Carl Alves 


Wocal Instruction. 
1146 PARK AVE., near 9ist St., NEW YORK. 


LOUIS V. SAAR 


PIANO and COMPOSITION. 
REPERTOIRE and SONG INTERPRETATION. 
Send for Circulars. 


126 East 63d Street, - NEW YORK CITY. 











ARTHUR 


BERESFORD, 


BASSO-BARITONE. 
STEINERT HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 


HENRIG.SCOTT 


BASSO. 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, RECITALS. 


_ J 14 B. 424 Street, NEW YORK. 
Assent: { ses N. 20th Street, PHILADELPHIA. 








Vorto HH. 
Private Studio and Address: 


THE ORMONDE, 


2030 Broadway, corner 70th St., New York. 


ETHEL L. ROBINSON, 


(LONDON CONCERT DIRECTION) 


122 Beaufort St., S. W., 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 





Telegrams: 
‘‘Musikcher, Londen."’ 
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w BROOKLYN. 


PPPPPPPAP APA PPA AA AAA AA AA AAA, 


| F a poor beginning does makes a brilliant ending, then 
the music department of the Brooklyn Institute will 
come out of the present musical season with flying colors. 
Certainly the opening of the concert season ended in disap 
Hungry and thirsty for mu- 
sic after the long, hot summer, Brooklynites bought out 
the entire Academy of Music for the recital by Madame 
Schumann-Heink, On the day of 
in the af- 
saying that the con- 


pointment and financial loss. 


under Institute auspices 
the recital, October 17, a telegram was received 
ternoon from the wilds of Vermont 
tralto was ill, 


ment. 


and therefore could not keep her engage- 
On receipt of this news there was a rush to the In 
stitute printer that was worthy of Chicago, but not of con 


servative Brooklyn. However, flaring posters were ready 
by twilight, and these were pasted on the doors and panels 
of the 


About 8 o'clock in the evening the street in front of the 


Academy, notifying the people of the singer’s illness 


ancient amusement hall recalled an overflow 
Since the 
telegram from Vermont the Institute managers have heard 
But this is not her 
for at the present time she is traveling in the South 


meeting in 
the political compaign. hour of receiving the 
nothing from the famous contralto. 
fault, 
with the Grau Opera Company. Th 
has refunded the money for the tickets. As for the In 


e Institute by this time 
stitute losses, amounting to several hundred dollars, noth 
ing remains to be done but to enter them upon the debit 
side of the ledger. Some day THe Musicat Courter’s 
ideas of a business arrangement just to both parties in the 
transaction will be understood and adopted by those who 
manage concerts. It does not seem altogether fair for an 


educational institution like the Brooklyn Institute to lose 


several hundred dollars merely because a singer fails to 
keep her engagement. 


NM 
i 


the Brooklyn Insti 
Association Hall last Wednesday even 


The second concert of the season by 
tute was given at 
ing. It was advertised as the first in a series of “song and 
Marie Zimmerman, 
contralto; Mackenzie 


Franz Wilczek 
pianist. The 


the singers being Mrs 
Stein, 
Gorden, tenor, and Julian Walker, 


violin recitals,” 
soprano; Gertrude May 
baritone 
Isidore Luckstone the 


was the violinist; 


principal numbers on the program must have been caviar 


to most of the people in the audience If ‘the Grau singers 
at the Metropolitan 
“Fidelio,” what can be expected of singers of the Gordon- 
Walker type? Of the 
best. Her voice is fresh, 


Opera House murder Beethoven’s 


women, Mrs. Zimmerman was the 


limpid, sweet and always true to 


pitch, but even with her assistance the quartet from Bee 
Schumann's 


thoven’s immortal opera went sadly “Span 


a song cycle, which the German roman 
voice, and later he made an ar 


tenor and bass. 


isches Liederspiel,”’ 
ticist wrote first for one 

rangement for four voices—soprano, alto, 
In the concerted form, however, the soprano has most of the 
singing to do. She leads in the two quartets, and in the 
three duets with the alto. Mrs. Zimmerman again proved 
her excellence as a vocal artist, and clear enunciation of the 
her favor. Each one of 
Mrs. Zimmerman sang 


German text was another point in 
the four singers appeared in solos. 
four lyrics of the Elizabethan era, by Battison Haynes— 
“Now Is My Chloris,” “Adieu, Sweet Amaryllis,” “Though 
My Carriage Be But Careless” and “Heigh Ho!” As a 
means of providing variety to a program such songs may 
be well enough, but the educated musician would probably 
walk a square out of his way to escape hearing them. 

Mr. Walker sang songs’ by White, Dix and Cowen, and he 


sang them as if he were addicted to the tutti-frutti habit, 


and adhered to it while singing. Nobody could understand a 
word, although the words of the songs were English. Be 
fore Mr. Gordon made his bew Henry Allan 
Price, of the song recital committee, appeared on the stage 


asa soloist, 


and stated that Mr. Gordon was singing under difficulties 


and against the advice of his physician. Therefore the 


audience was-asked to excuse him from singing his solos; 


he would, however, oblige with that elaborate 


“Loch Lomond,” 


novelty, 
which was down on the program as “a 
request.” It was through the singing of “Loch Lomond” 
that Mr. Gordon originally ingratiated himself with the In 
stitute audiences, and the audiences ask for him annually 
on that account, as children cry for the things they like. 
With New York, Brooklyn, 
overrunning with musicians who can play the violin, it 
seems incredible that a player like Wilczek 


not to forget the Borough of 


should receive 
To pass his performance over in silence 
Luckstone did effective work at 


an engagement. 
is an act of charity. Mr. 
the piano. 

The next recital in the series will be given Wednesday 
American 


evening, November 13, by Whitney Tew, an 


baritone, who has established a fine reputation in England 
Miss Anna Otten, 


recital. 


violinist, will be the other artist at this 


se Ze 
_— i 


The opening sale of tickets for the concerts by the Bos 


ton Symphony Orchestra was held at Chandler’s on Liszt's 


birthday, October 22. Boxes were purchased by Henry K 
Sheldon, president of the Brooklyn Philharmonic; Lowell 
M. Palmer, Mrs. George Hunt Prentiss, John B. Lord, 


Frank M 


announced last week 


Miss Mary Benson and Mrs 


of the concerts were 


Lupton. The dates 


Ps = 
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The Kaltenborn Quartet has been engaged to give a se 
ries of Sunday afternoon converts at the Brooklyn Crescent 


Athletic Club. 


Ny 


2 4 
v= 
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November 3 the Brooklyn 
Fledermaus” at the 


Arion will repeat the perform 
Amphion Th 


ance of “Die eatre on 


3edford avenue. 


9 


Pr <_ 
— . 
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The United Singers of Brooklyn are interesting them 
selves in the concert to be given on the evening of Novem 
Academy of Music, for the benefit of the 
Miss 


Berlin with Carrefio, will be the piano soloist 


ber 18, at the 


German Hospital of Brooklyn Fannie Levy, who 


studied 


= Ss 


Arthur Hochman, the 
who made a successful début in Pittsburg on October 109, 


young Russian-American pianist, 


orchestral concert which the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, 


Louise Scher 


will play at the 
Saengerbund will give at the December 
9g, under Brooklyn Institute auspices. Mrs 
hey, contralto, will be the vocal soloist. A number of nov 
Koemmenich, the 


of the Brooklyn Saengerbund, is rehearsing the new 


elties will be presented. Mr conductor 


choral 


works. Hochman expects to play the Scharwenka Con 
certo. 

-—s _-* 
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P. S.—Since the above was written, the Brooklyn Insti 
announced that Madame Schumann-Heink will 
postponed on account of 
Friday evening, Tickets 
chased for October 17 will be good for December 27. 


tute has 
give the song recital, illness, on 


December 27. originally pur 


Tschaikowsky’s biography is now be- 
ing written by his brother, Modest Tschaikowsky. This 
important work will be published in four languages. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY 


SAINT-SAENS’ NEW OPERA. 
First Performance im Paris of “Les Barbares.’’ 
Paris, October 24, 1901 
FASHIONABLE 


first performance last night of Saint-Saéns’' new op 


audience at the Opéra attended the 
era, “Les Barbares,” with words by Victorien Sardou and 
Pierre Gheusi. The music is strongly Wagnerian in style, 
but on the whole it was not received with enthusiasm. The 
libretto deals with the invasion of Italy by the barbarians 
interweaving the love of Marcomin, a barbarian chief, for 
Floria, a vestal virgin, who sacrifices her vows and accepts 


his hand and heart. Marcomin saves a town from pillage 


and massacre, the opera closing with a superb march of 


the departing barbarians and antique dances expressive of 
the joy of the citizens at being relieved of their presence 
President Louhet and Madame Loubet were in the audi 


ence. The Parisian critics 


ll admitted that the opera was 
handsomely staged and finely interpreted by MM 
in the principal 


Vaguet 
and Delmas and Mmes. Hatto and Heglon 


roles 


Marian Van Duyn. 
ARIAN VAN DUYN opened her season’s work this 





year with three concerts in the Canadian Maritime 

Provinces, October 7, 8 and 9. Mrs. Van Duyn met with 
great success at each appearance, and won some very ta 
vorable criticisms, a few of which are reproduced here 

with Mrs. Van Duyr le r inagement t Ss sea 
son of Bomngie Squire 

The solos of Mrs. Van Duyn were rewarded with enthusiastic and 
t leserved er res. She r flexible « t 
\ € f whic she : f r | ad ably sen 
sele ns were ple ng € x gree D y S St. John 
N. I Cana ( be ) x 

The a Madame Van Duyn, has a v e of large compass and 
quite me yuus and powerfu She 1 le ag 1 impression, and 
louble and triple recalls ended < eparate n r Th 
Gazette, St. John, N. B., October 9, 1 

Marian Van Duyn, the contralt s an artist of high standing, and 
her numbers were much enjoyed. She has a fine contralto voice 
exquisitely trained, and she sang with artist taste and fine phrasing 
Her first number, the ar from Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba,” was 
eau ly sung He : eT M Heart at fhy Sweet 
Voice from Saint-Saéns S son and De wa ec a 
ae St. John ( be, October 8 01 

Mme. Marian Van Duyn t af € if ed 
er first song. Her f ear and sple i c ated contral 

e did justice € ns, ar e was heartily er red 
St. John Star, Oc yer 8, 1901 

Madame Van Duyn sang ‘ Her voice is a contralto of 
sm h, pleasing quality and g l range, an@ she sings with excel 
nt expression. Her recey : ery cor and t gh she 
lid not réspond to any enoores she was many times recalled.—Daily 
Teleg } St. Tohn N I Oct r 8 x 


Noack-Figue.—Mrs Katharine Noack 
Evans Von Klenner, 


concerts this 


KATHARINE 
Fiqué, a professional pupil of Mme 
has been engaged ror several in portant 
sang at the dedication of a 
new organ at a Lutheran church in Brooklyn. November 
3 she will be the soloist of the Hi: 
York 
Brooklyn, at the Park Theatre Mrs Fiqué also sang in 
Falsche 


autumn. On October 24 she 


urmonie Club, of New 
November 20, at the concert by the Quartet Club, of 
the recent performance f the operetta, “Der 
Mufti,” 


20, under the 


Terrace Garden, and she will sing on November 


auspices of the Teutonia Singing Society, of 


Jersey City 


Jean Gerarpy.—Jean Gérardy, the ‘cellist, was the so 


loist at the opening of the Boston Symphony season in 


Boston last week. Next week he plays with this organiza- 


tion in Cambridge, after which he will travel with them to 


New York, Philadelph a, 
hursday e evening in Lenox 


Brooklyn and Providence. Gé 


rardy will play t next Thursd: Mass. 
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San Francisco, October 21, 1901. { 
HIS week has been marked with several special 
} musical happenings. Monday last being Verdi's 
birthday, the event was celebrated at the Tivoli 
Opera House in accordance with a time-honored 
custom, the program embracing acts from 
“Aida,” “Rigoletto,” “Il Trovatore” and “Otello,” with 
overtures from “Nabucco” and “Forza del Destino” and 





olos from “I Lombardi,” by Giuseppe Agostini, who re- 
ceived five curtain calls in appreciation, and Agusto Dado, 
who, I think, never sang better than on this occasion, and 
s vociferously encored. Barbareschi’s Leonora was a 





piece of work and well suited to her strong person 
ality. Salassa’s lago needs no comment, it is so well known 
is his masterpiece. The whole program was under the di 
rection of Paul Steindorft Apropos of Steindorff, it is 
uid that the old Symphony Club has become animated 
with the desire to do something at last, and having elected 
Paul Steindorff to the position of director, means to give 
some symphony concerts this winter. The dates and plans 
have not yet been made public. In any case we should not 


lave gone begg as we have other leaders perfectly com 





tent to direct symphony and who were only waiting for 

the close of the grand opera season under Grau to go 

ahead with their plans. Of these Fred Zech may yet be 

heard from, as he will now hold back only to see how the 

Steindorff plans materialize. Mr. Zech is thoroughly con 
= 


versant with his subject, and is confident of success should 


he undertake it. August Rodemann is another man who 
wields a magic baton, and is a thorough artist-musician. 
Ile knows symphony thoroughly, and the orchestra has 
been his playground from a lad, and every instrument is 


an intimate friend. So, we will see how this new sym 


phony movement comes out. Much hangs upon the first 


performance—for the Symphony Club—after that “the 
deluge,”’ or another attempt by the other people. The sub 
ject is fraught with much of interest for those who are 
awaiting the outcome. The Zech String Quartet are to 


rive us a series of concerts this winter, to take place on 
Friday afternoons, November 8, December 13, January 10 
and February 14, at Century Club Hall. One of their finest 
bers will be a Brahms Quintet for clarinet and strings, 


patronesses some of our very swellest set, so the audi- 
ence from a quality standpoint was assured and the cos- 
tumes were very chic and up to date, though there was 
room and to spare for at least 250 more in the audi- 
ence. It was a very good concert, however, as concerts 
go. Miss Moroney is not a surprising pianist, but plays 
Chaminade, Godard and light Schumann numbers very 
prettily. Donald Graham’s phrasing is so delightful that 
it will be a treat to hear him sing as long as he can take 
a tone. Camille D’Arville Crellin, though now a so- 
ciety dame, is still a trifle stagey, and her enunciation 
leaves much to be desired, but she has a big voice and is 
always a prime favorite. Mr. Langstroth did some very 
acceptable work in his ‘cello numbers and it must be 
noted that if Miss Moroney has room for improvement 
in her solo work, her accompanying is delightful, and she 
took the whole burden of the program upon herself in 
this respect with very satisfying results. 


- _-s 
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The first of the Pasmore Popular Concerts is to take 
place to-morrow evening in Maple Hall of the Palace 
Hotel. One of the strongest attractions in these concerts 
will be the appearance of the Pasmore Trio, Mary Susan 
and Dorothy, who will play from’ memory complete trios 
for violin, ‘cello and piano from Haydn, Beethoven, Mo 
zart, Schumann, besides several novelties from Schubert, 
Brahms, Wagner, &c., arranged by Mr. Pasmore for the 
trio. Mrs. Florence Wyman Gardner, Mrs. Edith Scott 
Basford, A. E. Nowlan and Mr. Pasmore will sing solos, 
part songs, madrigals, &c., by classic and modern com- 
posers. Liza Lehmann’s setting of the popular “Rubai- 
yat,” known as “In a Persian Garden,” will be a feature 
of one of the concerts. Miss Elizabeth Warden, who has 
been studying in London with William Shakespeare, will 
sing at several of the concerts, She has recently sung in 
concert in England and successfully. Mary, Susan and 
Dorothy Pasmore will play solos as well as ensemble. 
These children are already veterans in study, though 
hardly more than babes in years, and their work is thor- 
oughly artistic and exceedingly delightful to listen to. 
Besides the above, Misses Adelaide Birchlu, Beulah 
George, Anna Moore, Mrs. Charles Hughes and Messrs. 
Edward Cahill and Thomas Nowaln will assist in solos 
and ensemble. Mr. Pasmore’s idea in these concerts is to 
give a popular program from the highest and best com- 
posers’ works, such as can be enjoyed and understood by 
both trained musicians-and those who have simply good 
taste and a love for the beautiful in art. 


a a> 
——— 


On the same evening with the Pasmore concert will 
take piace in Sherman-Clay Hall the first of Mrs. M. 
E. Blanchard’s song recitals. Mrs. Blanchard was con- 


tralto in Trinity Church choir two years ago before going 
Fast, where she has been studying in Boston with Lena 
Little and in New York with Oscar Saenger and Isadore 
Luckstone. She had a very deep, rich contralto before 
leaving ’Frisco, and it is with interest one looks forward 
to these concerts, as the constant study to which she ap- 
plied herself in the East cannot but have been fraught 
with most salutary results. While East Mrs. Blanchard 
held the position of solo contralto in the North Avenue 
Congregational Church, a position from which the church 
very reluctantly released her upon her return to California. 
The programs for her two concerts are arranged chrono- 
logically and are taken from the best composers. 


= = 
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It is announced that Manager Friedlander will handle 
the loca! concerts and prospective tour of little Enid 
Brandt, the wonderful piano prodigy, of whom I have 
spoken before in these columns as being the greatest of her 
kind, after her creating such a sensation among musicians 
last year in her concerts at Sherman-Clay Hall. The 
past year is said to have developed her wonderfully and 
beyond comprehension over what she demonstrated at 
that time, and she is now prepared to do what has never 
been done by a child before—to execute upon the piano, 
with orchestral accompaniment, the famous “Concert- 
of Weber, the entire thirty pages of which she has 


stiicke’ 

committed to memory and will render without notes 

There will be in the orchestra fifty pieces. So far this 

composition has been performed by the greatest artists 

alone, and little Enid is said to perform it in a masterly 

manner. The first concert takes place on November 5 
ZH 


v= 


The first “Pupils’ Evening” for this year was given at 
the studio of Percy A. R. Dow, 1511 Larkin street, the 
subject for the evening being ““Women Composers.” The 
evening’s work was divided into the song, the topic, what 
to read before the evening’s program, what notes to take 
on the work done, &c., the object being the education of 


each pupil individually. A very pleasant time was enjoyed 


by all present. Those who took active part in the program 
were: Mesdames Chuck, Fuller, Hunt, Mendenhall, Riley, 
Robb, Stewart, Taylor; Misses Aldersley, Barrows 
Churchman, Coyle, Gyle, Greninger, Hipkins, Koenig, 


Monges, Von Manderscheid and Robinson; Messrs. Crich 
ton, Kent, Kincaid, Pendleton, Webb and Wood. The ac 
compainists were Missess Levinson, Von Manderscheid 
and Marrack. 

Je &S 
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Hugo Mansfeldt, who is now in Berlin, states that Sir 
Henry Heyman is as well known in that city as he is in 
} 


San Francisco, and that his teaching is very highly spoken 


of by all who have heard his pupils play. 


—=* —* 
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“Florodora,”” at the Columbia, has had a big run, as 
might be expected. Among the people it seemed quite nat 
ural to see the familiar faces of George Lask, the stage 
director, who was for many years with the Tivoli, and 
really considered a fixture at that house, and the prima 
donna, Laura Millard, who was also connected with the 
Tivoli for a long while and who has many friends here 
In connection with Tivoli people one is reminded of the 
recent untimely death of Irma Fitch-Wertheimer, one time 
of the Tivoli company, and well known in musical circles 
for her sweet voice and winning personality Since her 
marriage two years ago she had abandoned the profession 
that she might be constantly at the side of Mr. Wertheimer, 
who is a traveling man. 

J & 

The trio which gave such delightful musicales at Miss 
Westgate’s studio in Alameda last year are preparing, by 
universal request, to give another series this season. The 
Alex. Stewart, 





trio is composed of Miss Westgate, piano; 








which will be taken by Mr. Wrba and the strings. In the 
econd concert the quartet will be assisted in the Schumann 
Quintet by Miss Belle Claire Chamberlain, the pianist. The 
enibers of the quartet are W. F. Zech, first violin; E. B. 
Lada, second violin; C. W. Fuhrer, viola, and A, M. Lada, 
J € 

he Moroney farewell concert took place on Saturday 
ening last with the most fashionable audience of the 
easol Miss Moroney is fortunate in having for her 
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EDUARD ZELDENRUST 


First American Tour, 1901-1902, Begins November 15. 


‘*One of the three or four great pianists of the world.’-—LONDON TIMES. 
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violin, and B. Frank Howard, ‘cello. It is with pleasure 
one hears of the coming musicales. 


— 


formerly 


Ss 
Miss Annie 


Krehbiehl, the 
lectures, is 


Wilson, 


music critic of the 


connected with Henry 
New York Tribune, in 
his musical giving illustrations of the 
“Nibelungen Ring” of Wagner in a 
at Century Club Hall. Miss Wilson is a clever speaker and 


a fine pianist, and it is evident knows Wagner’s works in 


piano 


series of nine lectures 


timately and well rhe lectures are also being given in 


Oakland and Berkeley, where they obtain high favor among 


Wagner students Mrs. A. WepMore Jones 


FROM MILAN. 


CORSO VENEZIA 65, MILAN, ITALY, } 


September 3 19 


PERA at the Dal 


Verme, the Alessandro Manzoni 
and at the Fossati ] i 


theatres, with operetta and comi 


opera at the Commenda and at the Aurora—sach have been 


the early autumn lot and choice in Milan during the last 


fortnight, 
September 14 the Dal Verm 


ypened for a preliminary 





é 
season of one month’s duration, with Donizetti's “*Poliuto 
After several repetitions of this opera, Bellini’s “La Son 
nambula,” with the Spanish singer, Sefiorita Maria Gal 
vany, as the protagonista or “star,” was introduced and im 
mediately made friends with public, and has since at 
tracted large and deliriously enthusiastic audiences to the 
house. I use the word “delirious” advisedly, for many 
people, without taste, rhyme or reason, lost their heads 





and seemed for the time being to have gone wildly mad 
in their demonstration of delight and pleasure over the 
singer’s agility of voice, and the dexterity with which she 
fairly threw her high tones aloft 

The opening night’s perf f “Poliut it the Da 
Verme to be desired 1 only Signora Emilia 
Corsi, a the me female cl act n the cast 
called for any favorable mention The lady is an artist of 
experience, and is at all time ghly ns s in 
her work 

A few evenings later a “Serata di Gala” in honor and 
-elebration of the “20th »f September” 870 when the 
Italians marched into Rome) was announced, with extra 
illumination of the house, & and with a new tenor to 
replace the other who had | ym ndisposed To be 
frank, the theatre on that occasion was br intly rhted 
and showed off to greater advantage T} evening s opera 
Poliuto,” was preceded by a spirited perf ce of the 
“Gambetti Marcia Reale,” played by the orchestra, and 
with the public’s patriotism and enthusiasm already wel 
aroused, the curtain rose, disclosing the first scene of the 
opera 

The male chorus and the rchestra had been better re 
hearsed and drilled, and were now in good condition. The 








band upon the stage proved to be a lively ion. In 
the orchestra there was a full plement of bras ind 
there was a “go” to the whole performance which had 
been wofully lacking on the first night 


The conductor, directed his 
orchestra with a nervously vigorous yet firm and decisive 
He is ra hed 


t 
gentleman, with fu 


and elegant looking 


kept: his 


touch ier a distinguis 


beard, well musicians ap 


pear to like him, and do his bidding with a go« d will 





The new tenor on this Serata di Gala was Egisto Guar 
denti, which, to my n should have read “Ardente” in 
stead, for he sang so ardently, so earnestly, that he ex 


cited wonder and surprise, and some amusement. He was 


all physical, force, had a most powerful voice, which was 
not at all badly placed, but which he used all the evening 
with the same degree of pressure, strength, color and tone 


quality, and, with no shading whatever, it became monoto 


Elsa Marshall, 


. - Soprano. 
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The 


house, however, always 


onous and tiresome to the listener—at least to some. 


audience in certain parts of the 


alert for anything a little higher or stronger than the aver 


age or usual voice production, were gleeful in loud ap 


plause over this tenor’s lung capacity and physical endur 


ance. This adoration of high tones and approval of cer 


tain “effects,” though vicious from a correct vocal stand 


point, are met with very frequently in Italian audiences 
people with bad taste and unmusical natures are encoun 
tered here quite as often as elsewhere 


rhis Poliuto showed such strength and force of 


Voce 
throughout the opera that he seemed unable to moderate or 


modulate—remaining under full steam pressure the entire 


evening. He really worked very hard, and his apparent 


earnestness and intensity were recognized by the audience, 


with a wave of bravos and cries of 


and rewarded storm 
‘Bees, bees!” (bis, bis), and the final duet, in unisono 
between tenor and soprano, was vehemently redemanded, 


and the orchestra not permitted to proceed until a repet 


tion of at least a part of the duet had been obtained 


a = 
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Maria Galvany appeared in “La Sonnambula” last even 


ng for the seventh time, the performance being by gen 
eral request. Sefiorita Galvany’s appearance as Amina is 


petite of stature, with a prettily formed and well rounded 


figure, light brown hair and seemingly sandy, fair com 


adornment was a pair of dang 


While the 


, the tenor who supported her was no larger, 


plexion. Her only jewelry 


h she wouldn't wear 


ing earrings—which I wis 
lady is smal] 
at least no taller, though sufficiently stout and heavy in 

Maria Gal 
ligh tones are 
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his medium, if not undersized, appearance: 


Her 


vocal technic is excellent 


any s 





ear and clean cut; her staccati notes and passages 
or, to be Italian in expresion, her “picchiettati’—are bril 
antly decisive in execution, and these evoked vociferous 
us applause, prolonged until the clamorous spe« 
tors obtained the repetitions, bis and tris, that they 
vanted. The singer’s middle voice, I am glad to say, is 
und and ful! the timbre or quality ¢ these middle 
nes is a blending of two « rs, with tl ellowness l 
varmth of a n soprar there is a soft, velvety 
moothness about them very pleasant and agreeable t 
sten to; but as the singer mounts the scale this attractive 
juality disappears. Beautiful as the voice undeniably is 
n the middle range, the notes in the centre and upper half 
f the staff f ently s ’ at in ssion, du 
more to the manner of attack in tone placing than to ac- 
tual flatness in pitch, for they invariably assert their rights 
und taper up into proper position and end perfectly in tu 
ind pitch, as well as bell-like in purity 
This same short group of medium, or middle staff tones 
ows a mouth fullness, hindering an easier d ef 
ward production of the voice, in which respect the singer 
liffers fron ost Italian trained sopra f the pres 
day. Nevertheless, Maria Galvany certainly has beau 
tiful voice—good quality in the centre, with high tones 


brilliant and acute, yet not piercing or too penetrat 





atisfying and pleasing manner As remarked at the be 
she enthuses her Italian audiences to the point of 


one thing about 


that 


and that is the 
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comes unrecognizable—the purpose 


1¢ same time a lack of musicianship and proper appre 
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iation of the fitness of things. Still, for these inc 
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presence in a room other than her own, had to be done 


all over again, the audience becoming s 


noisy in demanding an encore that the 


possibly proceed; this same thin 
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Address: 34 West 12th Street, NEW YORK. 
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me Guilmant Organ School 


The ORGAN WORK in the School is under the private instruction of WILLIAM C. 
CARL, who personally instructs all students. 


Classes are now being formed in Harmony, Counterpoint and Musical Analysis. 
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Carl Lamson has opened a violin school at Portland, Me. 

Miss Fannie Marks is a young violinist, of Montgomery, 
Ala. 

Miss Mary Hallock, pianist, appeared at Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., on the 22d. 

Prof. Rudolph Lundborg gave a song recital at Gales- 
burg, Ill., last week. 

The musical season at Trinity College, Hartford, Conn.., 
has opened auspiciously. 

Hermann A, Kaeuper, of Springfield, appeared at a con- 
cert in that city recently. 

A young violinist who gives promise of a brilliant future 
is Alexander Schmidt, of Milwaukee, Wis. 

A series of concerts is to be given at Norfolk, Va., un- 
der the management of Henry MacLachlan. 

The faculty of the Conservatory of Music, Nashville, 
Tenn., began a series of concerts on the toth. 

The Music Students’ Club, of Camden, Me., held its first 
meeting of the season at Miss Bucklin’s, October 8. 

Prof. Albert Kuenzlen has accepted the position of mu- 
sical director of the Syracuse, N. Y., Liederkranz. 

The Indiana Conservatory of Music will occupy rooms 
in a new building just erected at South Bend, Ind. 

Miss Annie Welling, of New York, gave her first public 
recital at Y. M. C. A. Hall, Troy, N. Y., on the roth. 

Miss Dorcas Emmel has been appointed organist of 
Trinity Episcopal Chapel, Excelsior, Lake Minnetonka. 

Miss Florence Brobst, of Fairmount, W. Va., has been 
elected teacher of music in the public schools of that dis- 
trict. 7 

Oscar Gareissen, who has recently returned from Eu- 
rope, has taken a studio in the Ramge Building, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Mr. Kerr and Miss Koller gave a concert at Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., on the 8th. Mrs. W. A. Gordon accom- 
panied. 

Edward J. Napier is giving the programs at Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburg, Pa., owing to the illness of Frederic 
Archer. 

The 294th public recital was given by pupils of Knox 
Conservatory of Music in Beecher Chapel, Galesburg, IIL, 
on the roth. 

Prof. Hatson Wright, formerly of Denver, has been en- 
gaged as organist and choirmaster at Trinity Cathedral, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Miss Flora Marguerite Bertelle, of Louisville, Ky., ap- 
peared at a number of concerts while in the West with 
great success. 

A testimonial concert to Mrs. Hugh Nugent Fitzgerald 
was given at Dallas, Tex., on the roth. Mrs. Ellen Bright- 
Ray was the soloist. 

rhe Tri-City Concert Course, under the management of 
Mrs. G. Rawson Wade, gave a successful concert at Daven- 


port, la., early in the month. 


Brenton, three pupils of Mrs. Emma Wilkins Gutmann, 
played a program in an informal recital at Mrs. Gutmann’s 
studio, Peoria, IIl., last week. 

At Syracuse, N. Y., the Lund-Borch concert opened the 
season on the 11th; Miss Unni Lund, Miss Birgil Lund, 
Gaston Borch and Prof. Conrad Becker. 

George B. Stevens announces a series of six concerts to 
be given at Scientific Hall, Gloucester, Mass., on alternate 
Monday afternoons beginning Monday, October 21. 

The subject of the St. Cecilia meeting at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., on the 18th, was “French Composers”; the program 
was arranged by Mrs, C. H. Hollister and Mrs. A. G. Dick- 
inson. 

The first event in the conservatory artist course, at Ober- 
lin, Ohio, for the present term was a piano recital by Al- 
berto Jonas, of Detroit, which took place Tuesday evening, 
the 8th. 

The song recital of Frederick W. Wallis, of Kansas 
City, last week at the Art League rooms, Leavenworth, 
Kan., was the first affair in a musical way this season in 
that city. 

Miss Alberta Fisher and U. S. Kerr have given concerts 
at Fargo, N. Dak., and Graceville, Minn. The Fargo con- 
cert was arranged by Mrs. T. A. Whitworth, who was also 
accompanist. 

The organ recital given at the Trinity Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Norwich, Conn., on the 14th, by Jennie Lind 
Green, of Baltimore, was attended by a large and appre- 
ciative audience. 

Prof. Marx Oberndorfer, Prof. B. E. Riggs, Prof. R. D. 
Parmenter and Mrs. Ida Hubbard Riggs gave the faculty 
recital at the Bollinger Conservatory of Music, Fort Smith, 
Ark., on the roth inst. 

A new quartet has been recently organized in Omaha, 
Neb. It is known as the Park Quartet, and consists of 
Miss Helen M. Burnham, Mrs. G. I. Babcock, W. L. 
Stevens and Ernest Johnson. 

Miss Lucy M. Lehmann was assisted by Miss Flora 
Marguerite Bertelle, Peter Schlicht, Thomas C. Barr, Miss 
Virginia Hewett Shafer and Mrs. Simon Sapinsky at her 
recent concert in New Albany, Ind. 

Mrs. Grenside-Dobson gave a private students’ piano re- 
cital October 14, at her residence, Sioux City, Ia., at which 
Miss Mabel Anthony assisted. Miss Margaret White, one 
of the junior students, also appeared. 

The Wilkesbarre, Pa., College of Music (Dr. Mason di 
rector) is open for the season. A large number of stu- 
dents are in attendance, and every department in full work 
ing order. Recitals are to be given frequently. 

Miss Mary Ada Cornish, who was graduated from the 
College of Fine Arts of Syracuse University, class of 1gor, 
has been given charge of the vocal department of the Col- 
legiate Seminary at Hackettstown, N. J., for the year. 

A program that afforded pleasure to a large audience 
was given at the Stone Opera House, Binghamton, N. Y., 
recently, under the direction of Mrs. E. M. Terwilliger, 
of Syracuse, and Miss Kate Fowler, Miss Clara Hunt, Miss 
Marguerite Stilwell and Edwin Howard appeared. 

Miss Lydia Stevens has been elected organist of the Re- 
formed Church. Cohoes, N. Y. Miss Stevens was a pupil 
of Miss Grace Noe, the former organist, and is now study- 
ing with Miss Clara Stearns at the Musical Conservatory, 
Troy. Miss Stevens is not yet seventeen, but is an ex- 
cellent musician. 

Two recitals will be given in the Passaic, N. J., Baptist 
Church, Tuesday, October 29, and Friday, December 20 
The first one will be an organ recital, given by Prof. C. 


Walter Wallace, the blind organist of Philadelphia, Pa., 
who is a pupil of David D. Wood. The second recital will 
be by Prof. C. J. Levin, the mandolin virtuoso of Balti- 
more, Md. 

The musical department of Fredericksburg (Va.) Col- 
lege, gave its opening recital October 18. Solos for piano, 
violin and voice were given, together with selections by the 
college orchestra of fourteen pieces. Frederick O. Frank- 
lin is musical director of the college. 

A special scholarship has been given in the department 
of music at Yale to Nathan Sokoloff, a Russian boy of fif- 
teen years, from Kief, Russia. The lad was a contestant 
for the Morris Steinert scholarship for excellence in violin 
playing and theory. He showed such wonderful talent in 
his work that Professor Sanford, of the school, proposed 
a special scholarship for the little Russian. 

The course of concerts at the South Unitarian Church, 
Worcester, Mass., under the direction of Charles E. May- 
hew, opened with a performance of Liza Lehmann’s “In 
a Persian Garden.” A short miscellaneous program pre- 
ceded the production of the cycle. The soloists were Miss 
Bertha M. Titus, Miss J. Viola King, Charles S. Stough- 
ton and Charles E. Mayhew. Mrs. Helen L. Bassett was 
at the piano, 

Baylor Female College, located at Belton, Tex., is strid- 
ing ahead in its music department beyond the attendance 
of any former years. The large influx of students is com- 
posed of a higher musicianship and includes a larger num- 
ber of music teachers, The improved general standing of 
the music department points clearly to the methodical and 
systematic organization of its skillful music director, Dr. 
Eugene E. Davis. 

The faculty of the Detroit Conservatory of Music con- 
sists of J. H. Hahn, Francis L. York, Herman Belling, 
Charles E. Mussey, Agnes Andrus, Lena McMaster, Mrs. 
Louise Unsworth Cragg, Mrs. R. W. Turnbull, Kate Mc- 
Donald, Elizabeth Johnson, Frances Crossette, Mrs. M. D 
Bentley, Mrs. T. K. Christie, Alice L. Carpenter, Oleane 
Doty, Carl Beutel, Mrs. Ida Norton, Wm. Yunck, Mrs. 
Charles H. Clements, Cora Cross, Michael Lambert, Jr., 
Charlotte McDonald, Frederica Moebs, Marian Graham, 
Henry Summerfield, Ella Schroeder, Mabel Ferry; 
Mrs. Emma A. Thomas, Jennie Louise Thomas, Emil 
Speil, Harold Todd, Ida B. Heintzen, Henry Haug, Ida 
Vogt, Mae Evarts, Mrs. A. E. McClintock. 


STe_LA Prince Stocker.—Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, super- 
visor of lectures for the schools in the city of New York, 
has engaged Mrs. Stella Prince Stocker for two of her 
illustrated talks on American music. The dates are Mon 
day evening, November 4, at Public School No. 14, 225 
East Twenty-seventh street, and Thursday evening, No- 
vember 21, at Columbus Hall, on West Sixtieth street. 

In these lectures there is a section on Indian music, and 
several of the illustrations consist of melodies which Mrs. 
Stocker secured while on a visit among the Chippewa In- 
dians. It is a difficult matter for white people to persuade 
the Indians to sing so that their music may be written 
down, and these Chippewa melodies are a valuable con- 
tribution to American folk lore. 

LeonorA JACKSON IN MuicniGAN.—Leonora Jackson, 
Harry J. Fellows and William Bauer began their season 
last week in Michigan, appearing before enthusiastic audi 
ences at Saginaw, Flint, Holland, Marshall, Ypsilanti and 
Albion. 
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LEONORA J ACKSON 


Assisted by HARRY J. FELLOWS, Tenor, 
WILLIAM BAUER, Pianist. 
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MADAME DE WIENZKOWSKA’S WORK HERE. at not meeting Saint-Saéns, said he would remain for a 
“few moments.” 

A MONG the teachers of piano who are making aname — “Who is that little girl at the keyboard?” inquired the 

here in New York none has been more successful great Russian pianist and composer. He was told that the 

than Mme. Melanie de Wienzkowska, directress of the girl was talented. After a few bars had been played his 

Leschetizky School of Piano Playing at Carnegie Hall. A interest increased, and he remarked: “Ah! I will stay 

number of her pupils are playing in public. William Bauer, jonger.” He waited until the close, taking a position where 


one of the most gifted, is the solo pianist of the Leonora he could closely watch the young pianist, and singing to 
Jackson Company. Miss Marion Mitchell, Miss Ruth Lib- 
by and the child pianist Ida Mampel are other Wienz- 
kowska pupils who played with success at public concerts 
last season, and they are to be heard again this winter. 
Madame de Wienzkowska has played with European or- 
chestras, with such conductors as Hans Richter, Mannsted 
and Josef Wieniawski. Since coming to the United States 
she has played at concerts with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, under Emil Paur, and with the Kneisel Quartet. She 
has also given recitals in the principal cities of the Eastern 
States. Everywhere Madame de Wienzkowska is recog 
nized as an artist, and one who possesses in a marked 
degree the gift of teaching. 

Last year Madame de Wienzkowska received the follow 
ing, which speaks for itself: 

Dear Mapame Metanie—It would greatly please me if my name, 
which you wish to bestow on your school of piano playing, would 
bring you good fortune. It is certain that during the years of our 
united studying and our united teaching, you acquired such 
experience as enables you not only to be a successful concert player 
and to instruct, according to my method, but also with ability to 
conduct a school of music. 

With talent such as you possess, artistic development is ever pro 


gressing. Therefore, I feel assured that your practical and theoreti 





cal knowledge is continually on the increase. 

For your courageous enterprise accept my best wishes. They will 
always follow you. 

I am perfectly aware that many and various persons, whose know] 
edge is little or nothing, misuse my name—but you, I know and 
expect, will do it honor 

With heartiest greeting from myself and wife, I am, as ever, 


Yours sincerely devoted, Tneopor LescuerizKy 





Madame de Wienzkowska was born in Warsaw and in 


MADAME DE WIENZKOWSKA. 


childhood showed remarkable talent. As a child she played 


: anew _ n}- and Rueciz ay ps - , ‘ . ' 
in many concerts in Poland and Russia. By the advice of pimself the melody of the concerto, and when the last notes 


Leschetizky she remained in Vienna, where she had ac- were played he joined heartily with the orchestra in ap 
plauding the soloist, and taking her by the hand said 


tially. The yan a career as teache hich ha . ec «wy | j | 
cially. Then began a career as teacher which has been one Your playing interested me greatly, my dear child; you 


quired an enviable standing both professionally and so- 


round of successes. With the children of both Leschetizky 


2 have a career before you. This is not the last time I shall 
and Richter she made manifest such a talent for teaching hear wou.” 
Madame de Wienzkowska at that time not only took the 


place of Saint-Saéns, but played the composition he was 


that for seven years she taught the pupils that were to pass 
into the hands of Leschetizky. When she first came to this 


. » Mad: ‘ “ a ska c:; . . oe : ~ . ~ 
country Madame de Wienzkowska carried with her letters 2 qvertised to play—his own Concerto in G minor. Even at 


f oduction from Paderewski to the late William Stei 
of introduction from L aderewski to the late William Stein that early age Wienzkowska had an extensive repertory 
ay > late on Se a sral othe rtz -0- , i J 
way, the late Anton Seidl and several other important peo Madame de Wienzkowska’s classes in repertory and in 


ple in the musical circles of New York and Boston. Be terpretation are held Mondays at Carnegie Hall. Later in 


>< rents f -echetiz « Richte P ° . ’ 
side indorsement from Le chetizky, Hans Richter, Mad- jp ceason she will give a series of pupils’ recitals 
ame de Wienzkowska possesses this one by Paderewski: 
Mme. de Wienzkowska is one of the very best pupils of Lesche 
Henry XANpDER.—Henry Xander, the musical director of 


the Washington, D. C., Saengerbund, ushered in the fifty 


tizky, a finished pianist, and possesses an extraordinary ability for 
communicating to others a complete knowledge of her art 
Cign® + 5. Paaneenem, Fests first year of that organization with an excellent musical 
When Anton Rubinstein visited Warsaw he attended a program Sunday, October 20 
rehearsal where Saint-Saéns was expected to appear as - - --- 
Anton Kaspar.—Anton Kaspar, the violinist, has re 
from keeping the engagement, and a girl pianist (Wienz- turned from Europe, and is now booking engagements for 


soloist. Something happened to prevent the Frenchman 


kowska) became the substitute. Rubinstein, disappointed the coming season. 
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Following are three more indorsements: 
Messrs. Breitkopf & Haertel, New York 

Dear Sirs—It affords me great pleasure in expressing my opinion 
on Klingenfeld’s “Elements of Violin Playing.” Have examined it 


carefully and can recommend it to all beginners All requirements 
of learning the art of violin playing are expressed perfectly 
The method is well graded and evidently the result of long and 


effective study and experience in teaching. Shall use it whenever 
opportunity affords. Wishing ‘H. Klingenfeld the deserved success 


1 remain, 


Messrs. Breitkopf & Haertel, New York 

Dear Sirs—Have examined the “Elements of Violin Playing,” by 
H. Klingenfeld, carefully, and find it an excellent work, which I 
can recommend highly to teachers and pupils, as I shall use it in 
my own violin s« 


Thanking you for your kir 


Yours sincerely, Eanst H. Baver 
New York, 130 East Fifty-sixth street 
Messrs. Breitkopf & Haert New York 
GENTLEMEN—Some time ag I received a copy of Klingenfeld’s 
“Elements of Violin Playing and = after careful examination am 
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Mr. Hast is in 


demand abroad that he can give but November and 
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terpretation of marked refinement and culture 


His extensive, varied and choice repertory includes be 
tween sixty and seventy oratorios and cantatas. In the 
Bach Christmas music and “The Messiah” Mr. Hast has 
made some of his most bri t successes Among the 
song writers he has made Bach and Brahmg a specialty, al 
though he is famous, besides, for his interpretation of 


French and Italian sor 


igs 
ballads. He has achieved signal triumphs in important 
music festivals all over England, as well as in oratorio ap 
pearances and his own London ballad concerts 
James W. Morrissey.—James W. Morrissey, for many 
years manager of the Madison Square Garden, has been 


engaged by Col, Wm. A. Thompson as business manager 


of the 





*¢ Elements of Violin Playing.” 
EINRICH KLINGENFELD continues to receive tes 
timonials from artists and teachers commending his 
able instruction book, “Elements of Violin Playing.” 




















































Yours respectfully, Henry Froeticnu 


Auditorium School of Music, Cincinnati, Ohi 
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eGoRY Hast The eminent English tenor, Gregory 
sailed for Ameri 
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a October 26, on the Umbria, for a 
of Manager Loud n G Charlton 


mber to America His first date is Milwaukee, 
mber 4, immediately after his arrival 
ma boy soloist at St. Peter’s, Vauxhall, to eminence 


f Europe is the record achieved 





Ir. Hast, whose early training was under Alfred 


s, the noted London organist. With the verteran Sims 


es he took a special course in oratorio Besides a 
of exceptional range, and singular beauty and purity, 
Hast is credited with style notably artistic, and in- 
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German lieder and old English 
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MUSICAL COURIER OFFICES—FINE ARTS BUILDING. 


CurcaGco, October 24, 1901 

HE development of music in the West, and par 
ticularly in Chicago, has been forcibly demon- 
strated by an interesting article which appeared 
in the Musical Courier Extra of last Saturday. 
Estimates in the treatise to which reference is 





L 


whose privilege it is to promote the piano industry in this 


made were formulated for the benefit of those 


portion of the United States, but the following extracts 
t 


sional musicians in this city: 


cannot fail to claim the thoughtful attention of profes- 
“In the East there is one permanent orchestra, and that 
What that orchestra is it is not necessary 
to say. The world knows it. In the West there are three 


one in Boston. 


permanent orchestras—one in Pittsburg, one in Cincinnati 
and one in Chicago. Taking this as a foundation, it is but 
1 step to the working teacher and the pupil. * * * 
“Probably no better method of estimating the number of 
music pupils in Chicago can be given than to take five 
blocks—namely, the Fine Arts Build 





buildings wi 


ing, the Auditorium, the Kimball, the Steinway and the 
College of Music. To state that over 21,000 pupils are 
being taught at this time in these five buildings will cause 
a little surprise, and yet the statement is not beyond the 
facts, as certain counts that have been made the past week 
for this paper exclusively have demonstrated 

“The thought was aroused by a statement in the Chi 


cago department of THe MusicaL Courter, Wednesday edi 
on, two weeks ago, that there were over 3,000 pupils at 
ending the Chicago College of Music. It was an easy step 


} 


to the other buildings, and then the estimate was attempted 


lhere are between 7,000 and 8,000 in the Fine Arts Build 





ng, th timate being made by Mr. Curtiss,,who keeps 
a very close count of the total number of person who 
ente 

his, of course, does not include the halls, &c., but 


only music pupils. Mr. Wise Kimball Building, had 
a close canvass made of the pupils there, and several counts 
were made. His estimate is that the number of pupils are 
over 7,000, while Mr. Hunt, of the Auditorium Conserva 


tory, kindly made a careful estimate of the number of pupils 
that enter the Auditorium, including over 1,500 pupils that 
attend his conservatory, and the total is over 2,000. We 
next take up the Steinway Building, and the estimate was 
made there by getting from the manager of the building 
the number of teachers who have studios, and it is figured 


that upward of 2,000 pupils receive instruction there. Now 


Che American Tastitute of Applied Music. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
212 WEST 597Tw ST., NEW YORK. 

Faculty and Examiners include W I(LLIAM Mason, ALBERT Ross 
Parsons, Harry Rowe SHELLEY, J C. GrieGs, PAUL AMBROBSE, 
ORTON BRADLEY, LILLIAN LITTLEBAL ALFRED D. WICKES, KaTE 8. 
CHITTENDEN, Liza DELH4ZE-WICKE Wa, F. SHerRmay, McCaLu 
LANHAM, etc., etc. 
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NY Voice Department in charge of TOM KARL. 
i The residence department furnishes a refined and quiet home. 


For information address 














OSCAR SAcueen. 


Vocal Instruction, 
WILL RESUME TEACHING ON SEPTEMBER 16, 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, Contralto; Medame de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, Soprano; E. 
Léon Rains, Basso; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; John 
I. Young, Tenor, and other prominent singers now be- 
fore the public 





a SERA So» See 7,000 

Auditorium Conservatory and studios.............. 2 

SON CN ay <0. 5003s sas ovairkess ocewbhboews 2,000 
WE eee d atnteesvhceerosvadesbere ues 21,000 


“Another interesting estimate can be made as to the num 
ber of music pupils in Chicago by taking a carefully cor 
rected list of music teachers. This list numbers over 2,000 
music teachers within the corporate limits of Chicago, and 
does not include what the trade terms the ‘litte teachers.’ 
This list does not include, either, the teachers in the large 
schools, like the College of Music, who number eighty-six, 
or the Auditorium Conservatory, who number sixty-three, 
and other like institutions, which would run the number 
over 2,000. If we, then, aliow that each one of these teach 
ers has an average of twenty pupils, it can be seen that the 
total number of pupils studying music runs over 40,000, 
1 


based on this list, and it is not going beyond the bounds 


of reason to claim that over 75,000 persons are studying 


music in Chicago.” * * * 
a= 
— — 


All the world knows that in America this is an age of 
f a fair 


too much hurrying. It is the case « sriinnhilde, this 
twenticth century, which must be rescued from the fire of 
intensity by the Siegfried of discriminating patience 

The process of development unceasingly is making itself 
felt here. Journalistic enterprises expand. Education en 
lightens. The child pianist becomes the matured artist 
ists, why 





Vocal students, would-be pianists or violi 
thrust a life’s work into one short season? 
Time claims its due. Experience is the reward. 
Roses must be buds before they can be roses. And they 


triumph in the opening. 


i) 
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Speaking of roses, would that the fragrance of sentiment 
might oftener find expression in art! 

Someone was practicing Liszt’s Polonaise in E the other 
day. Someone should be told that music is not arithmetic. 

Do you remember the dramatic theme—a stately theme— 
entering poeer’ in- Bach’s Toccata in F? Counter- 
point may be blank verse occasionally. There parallels 
in Bach and Shakespeare. 


rs ee 
_ —— 


Lionel Parker, a brother of Gilbert Parker, the Canadian 
novelist, is a pupil of Mrs. Anna Graff Bryant. of the Fine 
Arts Building. Mr. Parker is the possessor of a beautiful 
baritone voice. Among other talented and promising vo 
calists who study with Mrs. Bryant are Louise Morgan 


Taylor, soprano, of Evansville, Ind., and Florence Gallup 
Atkins, contralto, of Indianapolis, Ind. 


ft 


William H. Sherwood’s revised and annotated edition of 
seven octave studies by Theodor Kullak is a publication 
which music students will find particularly valuable. 


Fé 

From his offices in the Fine Arts Building Charles R. 
Baker is sending out Esther Feé’s new and effective circu 
lars, which represent the young violinist in street dress, 
carrying her chosen instrument in its case; and also stand 
ing in a concert platform attitude, which suggests that a 
concerto is about to be played. Miss Feé’s repertory in- 
cludes Concerto, G minor, Max Bruch; Concerto, Mendels 
sohn ; “Souvenir de Haydn,” Leonard; Rondo Capriccioso, 
Saint-Saéns; Caprice, Guiraud; Mazurka. Zarzychi; 
Danse Hongroise, No. 1, Brahms-Joachim; Danse Hon 
groise, No. Brahms-Joachim; Nocturne, Chopin-Sara- 
sate: “L’Abeille,” Schubert; “Meditation de Thais,” Mas 


senet: Aria for G string, Bach; “Berceuse de Jocylin,” 


Godard: Sonata in A major, Handel, and Sonata in G 
minor, Grieg 

oa: £ 

— — 


Mabelle Crawford, the well-known contralto, is success 
fully engaged in teaching a promising class of pupils at her 


residence, 5246 Prairie avenue. Miss Crawford’s present 





concert season promises to be a brilliant one 


A notable exhibition of oil paintings by American artists 


opens at the Art Museum in this city on Tuesday next 


Arthur ‘Daniells, of Milwaukee, who visits Chicago for 
the purpose of studying singing i Alfred Williams, 
stic terms of the se f icerts which 





speaks in enthusia 
the former city is to have, under 
Nash. The artists engaged for these events include Electa 
Gifford, Gregory Hast, Mrs. Hess-Burr and Sydney Biden, 


and the first concert will take place on November 4 


Mrs. Howard Wells and Miss Sara MacAdam gave a 
“Kaffee Klatsch” last Saturday evening in Mrs. Wells’ 
studio. Fine Arts Building. This was in honor of mem 
bers of Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler’s artists’ class, and the 
pianists who played were Miss Carolyn Louise Willard, 
Miss Porter, Miss Perry, Miss MacAdam and Howard 
Wells 





as a 
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Elizabeth Blamere, soprano, who recently arrived in Chi 
cago from New York, has placed her concert direction in 
charge of the Hamlin Company 

_ i 
— <— 
At the residence of C. G. Wooster, in this city, Leon 
Marx. violinist, gave an artistic recital on October 16 
nae Cee 
cS <— 
4 successful vocal instructor and one whose w ye prom 


. 1 


ises to have an unusually satisfactory and far-reaching in 
fluence, is Alfred Williams, a Sbriglia disciple, in the Fine 
Arts Building 
=s= 

An appreciative audience attended the interesting vocal 
recital given in Kimball Hall on Tuesday evening of last 
week by Charles V. Russell. Emil Liebling, pianist, and 
Mrs. Nellie Bangs Skelton, accompanist, assisted 


me -_-s 
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Charles W. Clark. who is under the capable direction of 


the Hamlin Company. has been engaged to appear with the 


vw. EVANS vox KLENNER 


School of Vocal Music. 


Voice Culture, Style and Repertoire in Four Languages. 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 


Oaly Honorable Mention or Distinction 
of Any Vocal Instructor. 








Stupio: 51 East 64th Street, NEW YORK. 


RESUMES TEACHING AT NEW RESIDENCE-STUDIO, 
230 WEST S2d STREET, 


SEPTEMBER is. 





VAN YORX 


Tenor. 


GE. (7th St. 
NEW YORK, 
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Symphony Orchestra, at Des Moines, Ia., on November 14. 
He will sing with the Philharmonic Club, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., on December 10. 
eS & 
Sue Harrington Furbeck, contralto, and George Hamlin, 
tenor, will take part in “The Messiah,” at Galesburg, on 
December 6. 


_s _- 
_ oS 


The Hamlin Company announces that four of its artists, 
Leon Marx, violinist; Sue Harrington Furbeck, contralto; 
Jessie Harding, reader, and Leone Langdon Key, accom- 
panist, have been engaged to appear at Joliet, Ill., on Jan- 
uary I0. 


Cuicaco, October 26, 1901. 

On Tuesday afternoon, October 29, under the capable 
and experienced direction of Hart Conway, director of the 
dramatic department, pupils of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege will present Sydney Grundy’s comedy in four acts, 
“The Glass of Fashion,” in Studebaker Hall, Fine Arts 
Building. The next issue of Tue Musicat Courier will 
contain an extended account of this performance. 

KARLETON HACKETT. 

The American Conservatory, Kimball Hall, makes the 
following interesting announcement concerning the career 
of Karleton Hackett, 


litterateur and musician were referred to in these columns 


whose exceptional attainments as 


a week or two ago: 

Karleton Hackett is widely known as a master of the voice, an 
accomplished singer and a writer on subjects pertaining to the art 
of singing. His work at the Conservatory has been phenomenally 
successful, contributing much to the present high artistic standard 
for which the department is noted. A man of fine literary attain 
ments, being a graduate of Harvard, a pupil for years of the cele 
brated Maestro Vannini f Florence, Italy, with whom he fitted 
himself for the opera, and of Georg Henschel, in London, who in 
structed him in German song and oratorio, Mr. Hackett possesses 
exceptional qualifications for instructing in all departments of vocal 
art 

f 
Mary Peck Thompson's recent appearance at Galesburg, 


Ill., has thus favorably been commented upon: 


a breathless stillness anc tense interest I 





program was “La Mort de Jeanne d’Ar 


Thompson came on the stage she was greeted with applause Then 
everyone waited in silence for the first words of the song, which 
was rendered in a f: anner rhe expression of the selection 





was perfect, and the softer mes were given with a clearness 





beauty that few vocalists possess In this selection Miss Thomp 
son showed a good strengt f voice and a perfect tone rhe 
next number was given in three parts, “Oh, Sleep!” aria, fron 


“Semele” (Handel), “My Love's an Arbutus” (old Irish 


Muslin” (old English). All three 





ts showed beautiful effects 





and rare expression. * * * Miss Thompson displays great dra 
matic as well as artistic power in er vocalization, which add 
greatly to the enjoyment of her interpretations of the selections 


presented.—Galesburg (lll.) Evening Mail, October 18, 1901 


Miss Mary Peck Thompson, the second to appear in the artists 
course of Knox College in a vocal recital, won the attention and 
high praise of a large audience in Beecher Chapel Thursday even 
ing The audience was an appreciative one, and the several r 
ters on the program received frequent and hearty applause Miss 
Thompson has a full, clear soprano voice of pleasing sweetness 


added to which was a wonderful facial expression, which emphasized 


the inflections and modulations of her voice The first number on 
the program was “La Mort de Jeanne d'Are-.” by Bemberg. The 
selection was in French, but its meaning seemed translated t 
English by the tone of voice and the expression of the face Re 
publican-Register, Galesburg (III.), October 18 ) 

a a 
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The following performers will take part in a musicale 
at the Hotel Hayden on the evening of October 31: Wil- 
Yam A. Willett, Miss Alma Cole Youlin, Miss Fay Hill, 


Harry G. Thayer, Harry E. Davis and Mrs. Julia Waixel 


THe MENDELSSOHN CLUB 
It is very gratifying to hear of the steady progress which 
is being made by the Chicago Mendelssohn Club. The 
club did not lose any active members during the summer 





and no more voices will be examined for the present, as 
there is now a waiting list of twenty. One of the most 
artistic programs the organization has ever arranged is 
now being prepared for its first concert at Studebaker 
Hall, Fine Arts Building, December 17. 

Fay Hii, PIanist. 

Fay Hill, pupil of the Auditorium Conservatory’s di- 
rector, Frederic Grant Gléason, is a young Chicago pi 
anist whose talents, personality and educational advan- 
tages are combining to fit her admirably for the exacting 
t is evident that Miss 
Hill may look forward to what critics are pleased to term 


requirements of the concert stage 


a “future.” 
eS & 

Miss Daisy Dowden, soprano, who is visiting Chicago 
for the purpose of studying singing with the eminent so- 
prano Helen Buckley, recently illustrated a lecture given 
before the High Park Travel Class. Miss Dowden comes 
from Kansas City, Mo. 
ress under Miss Buckley’s instruction. 


She is making admirable prog- 


o. & 
A successful pupil of Mme. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, 
the great pianist, is Miss Sara MacAdam, members of 
whose class gave a very creditable recital yesterday in the 
Fine Arts Building. 
eS = 


The clever young musicians, Vernon d’Arnalle, baritone, 
and Glenn Dillard Gunn, pianist, both members of the 
faculty of the Chicago Musical College, will give a mu 

| 


cale in the Recital Hall College suilding on Tuesday even 


ing, November 12, 


‘ 


rn that Miss Inez 
Herman Devries, of the Chicago Musical College, 
She ap- 


peared as the Shepherd in a production of “Tannhauser” 


It is satisfactory to le Taylor, a pupil 
of M. 
won success in opera in New York last week 


at the Broadway Theatre. 


ea <2 
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Joseph Vilim, W. H. Bond and Master Richard Vilim, 
al! of the American Violin School, Kimball Hall, furnished 
the violin solos at a concert given on October 23 by the 
Bohemian Club. Mr. Holub was the pianist. 


as _s 
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The Chicago Auditorium Conservatory is fortunate in 
being able to offer the ensuing interesting announcement 
this week, in reference to its excellent faculty: 

The Auditorium Conservatory has made another impor 
tant addition in the person of Signor Umberto Beduschi 
the celebrated tenor of the Royal Italian Opera. Signor 
Beduschi, who has been traveling in America for the past 
vear, now decides to make Chicago his home. Musicians 
the world over are unanimous in pronouncing him one of 


He has sung with the foremost 


the finest tenors of Europe 
Continental organizations, and he has appeared at the Royal 
Madrid Theatre, Moscow; Imperial Theatre, and Covent 
Garden, London, where he was commanded to sing before 
the Queen. He created the tenor roles in Puccini’s “Nanon 
Lescaut,” the first English performance of Verdi's “Fal 
staff,” 
senet’s ““Werthe,” in Florence 


his Chicago début very shortly 
eS & 


Carl Lampert, of the Chicago Orchestra, has been en 


Leoncavallo’s “La Bohéme,” in Venice, and Mas 


11 


Signor Beduschi will make 


gaged for the violin department of the Chicago Audito 


rium Conservatory 


*) 


a 

H. Stanley Davies, the well-known stage manager and 
dramatic coach, who has been very successful at the Uni 
versity of Chicago, has been added to the teaching forces 
of the Chicago Auditorium Conservatory’s dramatic de 


partment. 


The following paragraph illustrates that Helen Buckley 


made a successful appearance at Delaware, Ohio, o1 


October 16: 


rhe song recital given by Miss Helen Buckley at Monnett Hall 
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Wednesday evening was one f great interest t ill lovers of g ] 
music. Miss Buckley possesses a fine soprano voice of superior 
dramatic quality, with wide range nd a sn thness equalled by 
few singers. The charming manner and style of her singing won for 
her a place in the hearts of a er hearer nd she w always be 
welcomed by an audience from the Ohio Wesleyan S f Mus 
The progra hr gl t w endered w erfe ease ! 
ugh knowledge of e ng ‘ Any ent f work 
‘ nece y , r efr peaking in P 
ghest t s of p e of e ar ge { the 1 ani 
e singing of the aria by Hande and the Hear Ye, O I srae 
I ), by Mendelssohn The grou ; Ss rt ng were 
especially well interpreted; while the songs f I French and 
Ame an mposers were f r ed ina € : n tists of 
M Buckley's ability « g rhe ¢ ge 1 Dela 
e, Ol O ber 19 y 
_ 
= 
What music student in this city, having read “Mozart in 
, . . 
Municl and § rg (see week’s Musical 
COURIER), wil embrace witl ved ardor the an 
tion be ne more fa row the I 
that great master? 
] ) er mus W s! tn c, I nop 
1 I 
precious hou t ud ! { 
\ Me t revival is needed 
Bach, Beethov: M . | the °? 
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When a great art critic v S a great art centre his pen 
rresis y vib “ ‘ in t erage stt 
W ever in this w be ble to ver for mself 
Ther ] } ‘ ¢ of ' te th ' 
erefore le es endeay O appreciate the im 
measurable value etime 
becomes art revelation ° 7."S Alter t I looked, and 


behold, a door was opened in heaven, and the voice which 





I heard was as it were trumpet talking with me 
which said, ‘Come up f I w w thee t gs.’ 
ane eae 
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Coliege’s 





department, has just printed a valuable magazine 
article 1 Ni Pag I giving 
in accour f th mous Vv t’s predecessors, says in 
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talent nd ar tion a e W 


glowing tribute: 


Paganini’s virtuosity w remain the centre round which the 
n w ir ves G nists were efore } ind g ’ 
ave f wed ' € clir | eight \ 
J s genius throned 
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The Chicago department of Toe Musitcat Courter has 
received from New York an 


interesting pr spectus ot the 














Mr. Gregory 


FAlast1 


Famous 
English Tenor. 





Of the St. James Hall, Popu- 
lar, London Ballad, Queen’s 
Hall, Oratorio, Crystal Pal- 
ace, Saturday and Royal 
Albert Hall Concerts. 








Sole Direction : 


Loudon G. Charlton, 


Carnegie Hall, New York, 


GREGORY HAST. 


IN AMERICA ONLY NOVEMBER 
AND DECEMBER, 1901. 
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HUMPHRYES 





Soprano, Concert and Oraforto. 


FOR TERMS, DATES, ETC., ADDRESS 


ARNOLD SOMLYO, Sole Manager, Room 95 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





HEKMANN HANS WETZLER 


Will resume his instruction in 


Piano, Harmony, Composition and Organ ; 


——Also — 
German Opera and Sona Interpretation. 
Residence: 5 East 84th St., New York. 








RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Remarkable values in fine old instruments from $50 to 

,000. Largest and finest collection in the world. 
Send for a copy of our Catalog, just issued, containing 
Biographies, Fac-simile Labels, Etc. Easy Terms. 


LYON & HEALY, 133 Adams Street, CHICAGO 
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Guilmant Organ School. Many organists in the West 
who contemplate studying in the East will be interested in 
learning that William C. Cari’s successful educational in- 
stitution is under the patronage of such noted musicians 
as Guilmant, Théodore Dubois, Jules Massenet, Eugene 
Gigout, J. Frederick Bridge and Edmund H. Turpin. 


-_s _s 
—— ve 


Recitals have been resumed at the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, among performers who have already appeared being 
Miss Tillie Rose, Miss Alma Cole Youlin, Arthur Band, 
Miss Grace Leach and Edwin Charles Rowdon. 


a: = 
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Western musicians Jearn with sincere regret the news 


that the eminent organist, FKrederic Archer, is dead. 


THe First OrCHESTRAL CONCERT. 

The first concert of the Chicago Orchestra’s eleventh 
season took place yesterday afternoon, October 25, in the 
Auditorium. Before a numerous and appreciative audience 
Theodore Thomas conducted the following program: 
March, E flat, op. 4o.. éeveesves -Schubert 
Overture, Oberon. neue : - .. Weber 
Beethoven 


Symphony No D major, op. 3¢ 


Macbeth (first time) 


‘ -Richard Strauss 
lone poem after Sucheepes are’s drama 


Fragments from Das Rheingold (new) Wagner 
Schubert’s March in E flat was an appropriate inaugural 

number, neither too ponderous not yet too submissive, but 

full of simple dignity. The trio part always is beautiful. 

Weber’s Overture to “Oberon” received an animated in- 
terpretation. The exquisite opening strains were full of 
repose. The sudden contrast was magnificent. You were 
walking along Michigan avenue on a quiet, summer day. 
Nature enveloped you. When all in a moment’s time the 
city’s fire reels came hurrying by you in their defiant ma- 
jesty. Thus was the music dramatically realistic. 

The first movement of Beethoven’s Symphony was pol- 
ished, precise, artistic, passionless. The Larghetto became 
more appealing. The scherzo was charming. The allegro 
molto brilliant. The orchestra did some noble work. 

After an intermission a bell summoning people to their 
seats was rung, and Richard Strauss’ effective tone poem, 
Shekespeare’s “Macbeth,” claimed attention. Fragments 
from Wagner’s “Das Rheingold,” arranged during his sum 
mer holiday by Mr. Thomas, concluded the program. On 
this occasion Wagner seemed to be honored by a more 
sympathetic interpretation than that tendered to Schubert, 
Weber, Beethoven or Strauss. 

To-night the same program was successfully repeated at 
the season’s second orchestral concert in the Auditorium. 
The audience was large 


RecitaAt By Miss Hogcssro.—The recent recital given at 
the Garden City Hotel by Inga Hoegsbro consisted of the 


following program, which was delightfully performed: 


Scudeseon’ Rubinstein 


Kammenoi-Ostrow 


ED Sadie dds nic <0k occipaerbaiasee Saint-Saens 
RUUD WEP (CRINNE. o idicccccncécticstatdeesiesacsluveietetenentabe Neupert 
UR No on ls aes vg ia Oatan ed is ouee eee mae reaeae Grieg 
Rustle of Spring e Kecbepecanceceeesavecleteesee Sinding 
\uf Flugeln des Gesanges...............- sidaoees Mendelssohn-Liszt 
lilymne , paiuaca len Kbeveeeweeeie .Godard 


Joun Dennis MEnan.—This newcomer has just located 
here, and thanks to exceptional support from our most 
prominent singers, names known all over the country, he 
is at one jump assumed the place which belongs to him 

right. Detroit and Pittsburg have heretofore been the 
cene of his labors, in which he is assisted by Mrs. Mehan, 
and now he has possibly the most artistic and attractive 


suite in Carnegie Hall 














Cincinnati, October 26, 
cey ARRY B. TURPIN, the genial voice teacher ‘ied 
(> conductor, of Dayton, Ohio, was in the city this 

week and is full of enthusiasm for the cherus work 
which he will direct during the coming winter in the beau 
tiful Gem City. The following circular, addressed to the 
finest chorus “material” in and about Dayton, explains 
itself: 







Dayton, Ohio, October 23, 1901 

You are cordially invited to become a member of the Dayton 
Festival Chorus, which is now being organized on a permanent 
Lasis, with H. B. Turpin as director, Walter S. Allen, president, 
and Messrs. J. K. McIntire, J. B. Thresher, J. W. Stoddard, H. H 
Weakley and J. H. Friend as honorary vice-presidents. 

Che executive board is composed of Messrs. H. H. Bimm, H. I 
Munger, J. M. Cox, B. B. Thresher, Henry A. Stout, A. LeRoy 
lebbs, Harry Loy, William Hardie, F. S. Hires, F. A. Brooks 
Barry Kumler, A. L. Bowersox, E. S. Thomas and H. E. Wall, Mes 
dames W. J. Blakeney, G. N. Bierce, W. L. Caton, William Hunter 
W. F. Gebhart, James Anderton and Albert Emanuel, and the 
Misses Maude Reber, Gertrude McKemy, Virginia M. Murray and 
Jeannette Turpin. 

The work planned for this winter is of unique order. There will 
be but one public concert, which will take place during the first 
week in April. 

It will be the director’s endeavor to train the chorts as much in 
tone production as in the correct interpretation of the works to be 
studied. A part of each evening's rehearsal will be given to short 
talks on voice placing, breathing and the knowledge of chorus 
singing without over-exertion of the voice 

The fact that but one concert is to be given will obviate the 
necessity of haste and of extra rehearsals and will enable each mem 
ber to thoroughly comprehend the works to be given and to derive 
considerable knowledge of vocal art. 

The membership fee will be $1 

Rehearsals will be held Monday evenings of each week at the 
W. C. A. Auditorium. The first rehearsal will be held Monday 
evening, November 11, at 7:30 o'clock 

The Ladies’ Musical Club will present some interesting 
programs during the season. Following is the plan of con 
certs for the season: October, miscellaneous, in charge of 
Mrs. Hahn; November, Mozart, in charge of Miss G 
Brown; December, Christmas music, in charge of Miss F 
Stone; January, modern French, in charge of Mrs. Nina 
Pugh Smith; February, Italian, in charge of Miss Antoi- 
nette Werner; March, Brahms, in charge of Mrs. W. D. 
3reed; April, Russian Slavic, in charge of Mrs. G. Weber; 
May, miscellaneous, in charge of Mrs. Lytle Hunter 


J € 


On next Friday, November 1, Dr. Wade Thrasher will 
deliver the first of a series of lectures on the anatomy, 
physiology and hygiene of the vocal apparatus Dr. 
Thrasher and W. S. Sterling inaugurated these lectures 
All members of the vocal profession, both 
lectures being 


four years ago. 
in and out of the college. are welcome, the 
designed particularly for them 

= 


Ss & 
Dr. Nicholas J. Elsenheimer gave the first lecture in 


connection with the opening of the new department for 


the study of the Gregorian chant last Wednesday in the 
The next lecture will be given Wednesday, Oc 
The first lecture was well attended, 


Lyceum. 
tober 30, at 4.30 p. m. 
and it is expected that an even larger number will attend 
the next lecture. All organists and vocalists of Cincinnati 


and vicinity are invited. 


Good Health, the Creation of Good Habits,” was the 
subject of the lecture delivered by Miss Clara M. Zum 


stein Saturday afternoon. 
= = 
= — 

Edmund A. Jahn, the well-known baritone and member 
of the college faculty, has now entirely recovered from a 
recent illness. Mr. Jahn will be able to take part in the 
first faculty concert, to be given by him and Ernest W 
Hale, Friday, November 8 


Signor Romeo Gorno and Dr. Nicholas J. Elsenheimer 
will be heard in a two piano recital in Cincinnati previous 
to their concert tour 

J € 

The first of the students’ weekly recitals will begin on 
next Saturday afternoon, November 2, and will continue 
every Saturday afternoon throughout the academic year 


-_-s _- 
_— _—— 


Miss Kathryn Gibbons and Ralph Wetmore have just re 
turned from Louisville, where they were soloists at the 
first Philharmonic Orchestra concert given in that city 
3oth received an ovation, and the Louisville papers are 
speaking of them in the highest terms. Miss Gibbons sang 
the aria, “O Come, My Heart’s Delight,” from “Le Nozze 


Figaro,” and as an encore repeated it. She also sang a 


group of three songs, namely, “Why So Pale Are the 
Roses,” by Tschaikowsky; “Return Again,” by Albino 
Gorno,” and “Springtide,” by Becker; as an encore she 
gave “At Twilight,” by Nevin. Mr. Wetmore played the 
Spohr Concerto No. 8 and a Pre B nd 1 
encore, ‘Fantaisiestucke,” by Wilhel: 
SS €& 
Mazie Homan, pianist, and Edna Moorman, reader, gave 


a musical and literary entertainment of more than passing 
interest on Thursday evening, October 24, in Arion Hall 
Masonic Temple, Avondale. The following program was 


presented: 


Fantaisie Impr ymptu 1 Of C gs r ( 
Mazie H 
\ Unior k 
The Legend f Bregenz 
Edna N M 
Prelude 
Song Without Words My 
Mazie Horar 
rhe ¢ ind the B 
Edna N. M 
Fiude ’ eH 
( posed sre ‘ 
Introd n, Funeral Mar | H 
(In memoriam W Mckin'e 
tude, C major kK 
Mazie Homan 
High Tide | 
Edna N. M 
Scherzo, op. 20, B minor Chevis 
lazie H 1 
i One-Legged G eH . 
Edna MN. Mom 
Young I n Walt 
Eds N. M 
\ 1 ed 1} M I 


Mazie Homan had her fifteenth birthday in June, and 


musicians who heard her agree that she has extraordinary 


Daniel Frohman and Hugo Gorlitz beg to announce the 
American Tour, Season 1901-1902, of 


Jan Kubelik 


THE BOHEMIAN VIOLINIST. 


OPENING CONCERTS: 
Monday Evening, Dec. 2. 


CARNEGIE HALL, 


With Paur Sy \ ew Orchestra and JESSIE SHAY, Pianist. 


| Saturday Afternoon, Dec. 7. 


Recital (with JESSIE SHAY), L. SCHWAB. accompanist. 


Address Daly's Theatre, New York. 


H. G. Snow, Representative. 


WISSNER PIANO USED. 
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talent. She is a pupil of Georg Krueger at the Conserva- 

tory of Music. 

SJ =& 

A vocal and instrumental concert will be given at the 
Italian Church of the Sacred Heart, Sunday, October 27, 
in honor of the inauguration of the new organ. The follow- 
ing program will be presented: 

Piano and violin, Sig. Romeo Gorno; organist and chorus 

director, Adolph H. Stadermann. 

Sopranos, Miss Kathryn C, Gibbons, Miss Katherine Klarer; mezze 
soprano, Miss Elsie Louise Berrard; basso, Carl Gantvoort; 
chorus, Italian Church Choir and Sacred Heart Church Choir 
Camp Washington. 


(rgan solo, Toccata, from op. 25 Soellr 
Mr. Stadermanr 

Chorus, organ and piano, Praise Ye the Lord Molitor 

Vocal solo, Return Again.... A. Gorno 


Miss Gibbons 


l’‘iano and organ, Fantaisie, Lohengrin 


= 
= 


agner- Loew 


Signor Gorno and Mr. Stadermann 


Violin, piano and organ, Prelude from Deluge Saint-Saér 
(Composer's arrangement.) 
Vocal trio, Trio from Gioconda Ponchiel 
Miss Klarer, Miss Bernard and Mr. Gantvoort 
Chorus, violin and organ, Ave Verum.... ‘ Mozart 
Vocal solos 
Ave Maria.... Raff 


Invocation (with violin obligato). 
Miss Gibbons. 
(Organ solo, Berceuse in A flat : Guilmant 
Mr. Stadermann 
Viano and organ, Fantaisie, Tannhauser W agner-Loew 
Signor Gorno and Mr. Stadermann 
organ and piano, Haec Dies : Riga 


J. A. Homas 


Madame Ohrstrom-Renard’s Musicale. 
AUGUSTA OHRSTROM-RENARD gav 


MI 
M her first musicale this season Saturday evening 
October 20, at her studio, 444 Central Park West. Among 
her pupils are Miss Rebecca MacKenzie, who has achieved 
much success on the concert platform, both in Europe and 
America, and who is now booked for a number of im 
portant concerts for this winter; Mrs. Robert Seligman 
ind George Schaarschmidt, both fortunate possessors of 
good voices, the former a contralto, the latter a basso 

cantante 
Madame Renard during the winter will give a monthly 


musicale, introducing advanced pupils from her large 


class 


The following program was presented on the above oc 


casion: 
Duo, Recordare, Requicm Ver 
Miss MacKenzie and Mrs. Seligman 
Aria, from Das Goldene Kreuz Bru 
George Schaarschmidt. 

Songs 
Songs My Mother Taught Me Dvora 
Eclogue De 
Es blinkt der Thau Ru 


Miss Rebecca MacKenzie 

Recitation, Kentucky Philosophy 

lie B. Ford 

\ria, from Les Dragons de Villars Ma 
Miss Rebecca MacKenzie 





Aria, Vision Fugitive, Herodiade M 


(,eorg€ »chaarschm 


Miss Rebecca MacKenzie. 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK, 


‘Has the Honor 





KATHERINE 
RUTH 





more societies at 


HEYMAN 


Distinguished American Pianist. 


BALTIMORE NEWS. 


Battimore, October 27, 1901 

HE musical season has begun, and well. As last year, 
a Peabody recital was the initial event, and as then, 
Ernest Hutcheson was the first soloist. This was his pro- 


gram: 


Italian Concerto Bac 

Etudes Symphoniques, op. 13 Schumann 
Polonaise in F sharp minor, op. 44 Chopir 
Mazurka in A minor, op. 41, No. 2 Chopin 
Etude in C minor, op. 10, No. 12 Chopin 
Ballade in A flat major, op. 47 Chopit 
Andante Tranquillo, op. 1, No. 2 Hutchesor 
Scherzo, op. 1, No. 4 Hutchesor 
Gavotte, op. 1, No. 4 D' Albert 
Ride of the Valkyries (by request) Wagner 

(Transcribed for piano by E. Huchesor 


Mr. Hutcheson’s virtuosity and musicianship delighted 
his hearers as before, but his playing gave a deeper pleas- 
ure, for he has grown on the poetic side 

Most of the Schumann Variations were superbly played, 
the last ones, however, lacking the power one feels they 
demand; which, after all, is almost impossible of accom- 
plishment without forcing the instrument 

Of the Chopin group the Polonaise created the greatest 
interest, because of its first appearance on a program here. 
but the much heard Ballade gave the greatest pleasure 
New tenderness was breathed into it; indeed, it was ex- 
quisitely sung 

For the first time we have been vouchsafed the privilege 
of hearing Mr. Hutcheson as composer-pianist. His two 
pieces are charming, the second bristling with difficulties 
and brilliantly played. The D’Albert Gavotte was en- 
chanting 

The pianist’s own transcription of the “Walkirenritt” is 
monstrously difficult, and its performance at the end of a 


peculiarly trying program was an amazing one 


P_4 r—— 
“= ‘= 


Chere will be the usual twelve Peabody recitals, a list of 


vhich follows: 


Friday, October Ernest Hutcheson, pianis 

Friday, November 8—Katharine Fisk, contralt 

Friday, November Edwin Farmer, pianist, and J. ¢ Van H 
steyn, violinis 

Friday, December 6—Emmanuel Wad, pianist 


Friday, December Fritz Kreisler, violinist. 


I Jar ry Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, piar 
I lay, January 24—Jean Gerardy, ‘cellist, and Clara Ascherfe 
anist 
day, Januar Charles Rabok Margaret Cummins 
sopran ind Abram Moses, v 


y 14—Harold Rand 
tat &8—Mrs Morris 
Rogers, baritone. 





Friday, Mar« Harold Bauer, pianist 
| lay April «—LPlunket Greene, bariton 
Afterr ns at 4 o'clock 
= 2 


The golden jubilee celebration of the Arion Singing So- 
ciety was a gala three day affair 

The first day, Sunday, the 6th inst., was made the oc- 
-asion of the unveiling of the Wagner bust by the Balti- 
3rooklyn 
The exercises included addresses and the execution of a 
program by an orchestra and about 400 
ngers under the direction of David Melamet 


good musical 


to Anaouace an Extended Tour of 





Tour—Qctober to April—Now Booking, 





Monday the Arion gave an excellent concert at Music 
Hall, under the direction of John C. Frank 


The society sang splendidly. The soloists were Madame 
Koert-Kronold and Mrs. Richard Ortmann 
Tuesday a commers was held 
eS €& 
sefore this paper goes to press, but too late for this 
issue, Mrs. J. E 
cert here. She is the wife of the new teacher of organ 


Barkworth will have given her first con 


at the Peabody and a cultivated singer. More next week 
EUTERPE 


Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler. 


HERE is going to be some Nano playing through 
4 h ~ 
various important centres on the part of one of our 


artists very soon, as the subjoined list of engagements 
shows. We refer to the playing of Mrs, Fannie Bloom 
field Zeisler, and it includes her dates December 7 al 
ready closed. The demand for this artist’s playing is uni 
versal and constantly on the increas« Here is a list 0 
some of her engagement 

October 28 Davenport, Ia 
October 20 Lincoln, Neb 
November 4 Chicago, Il 
November 13 Grand Rapids, Mic! 
November 16. New York city 
November 19 New York city 


3oston, Mass 
Bostor Mass 
Rochester, N. Y 
Oberlin, Ohi 


Cleveland, Ohi 


November 20 
November 23 
November 25 
November 26 
November 27 
November 28 Fremont, Ohi 
November 29 : Saginaw, Micl 
November 30 Notre Dame, Ind 
Wichita, Kan 
December 4 Minneapolis, Mint 
December § St. Paul, Minn 
December 7 Burlington, Ia 
Chicago, II! 


December 2 


December 10 








W* submit herewith a circular just issued by the man 
ager of Ludwig Breitner, the eminent pianist and 
teacher: 
Ludwig Breitner, pianist and teacher egs t nform his friend 
patrons and the public that during October he will open a s« 
f mus at N 311 Madison avenue, New York cit where he w 
ceive applications for lessons Special class for teachers and 
lents preparing for professional careers 
Mr. Breitner, wl was a favorite pup f the great masters Franz 
Liszt and Anton Rubinstein, has decided to make America his futur 
me, conducting a college f music mn the same order as tl 
Breitner School of Music at Paris, France, which was under 
ersonal supervision, and soon gained for him a wide reputation 
vhich extended t America and fovnd for him many American 
mong his pupils, some having since appeared in public. As a w 
r t his countr y Mr. Bre sires t ffer a free scholars} 
wo y ng Ame ans ale le students, not over eightee 
ears and not having the means to pay for a musical educat 
heir admission t 1 free s rship to be decided by a numb« 
f New York ar A act a mm ittee 
For terms and partic idress 
Manacer or Lupwic Breirnes 
Ss way H 
1» East I ec ect, New York 


LOUISE B. 


'VOIG 


SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concert and 
Song Recitals. 


Address 


RICHARD BYRON 


Manager. 
301 West 139th Street, NEW YORK. 





Steinway Piano Used, 








FIRST SEASON 
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WEBB GARDNER 


Sole direction, LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York. 


MRS. 


SOPRANO. 


oe 


ORATORIO, CONCERT, 
RECITAL. 




















M. VITTORIO CARPI, 


VWocal Instruction. 
ITALIAN, ENGLISH, FRENCH ANDO SPANISH. 
210 WEST 59th STREET, opposite P ark, 


PEW CER. 


Elizabeth 


Hazard 


SOPRANO 


Drawing Room 
Concerts 
Song Recitals 











Direction 
Emile Levy 
141 Fifth Ave, 
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| T will be seen by an advertisement in this issue of. 

the paper, published by Mr. Grau, that he has 
decided to engage legitimate musical stars to play 
upon the high-class vaudeville stage. The name of 
Mr. Grau is known throughout the land in connec- 
tion with having managed some of the best artists 
in this country, and he‘is under the impression (and 
ne is justified by the facts as the result of severe 
investigation) that there is a tremendous field open 
in which to appeal to some of the largest audiences 
in the United States, through the medium of the 
legitimate vaudeville stage. 

We have all known that the concert business has 
not been satisfactory for our American artists. Prices 
have been driven down to figures that are not sus- 
taining. The supply is greater than the demand; 
discrimination is not properly exercised ; many sing- 
ers sing for nothing merely to have their names ap- 
pear in print under the impression that they are 
thereby getting a valuable advertisement (a great 
mistake, by the way), and altogether there is a great 
lack of business cohesion and principle in the con- 
duct of the concert business. 

Even the festivals are not the proper places now, 
simply because they have not paid. The Springfield 
Festival is a loss; the last Worcester Festival is a 
severe loss, and it now appears as if there must be 
some change of method and management in that 
city to bring about remunerative results. Other 
Festivals are also severe losses, unless the whole 
community springs up and unanimously indorses 
them. And the musical artists who have studied 
hard and can sing and play satisfactorily for the 
average public cannot secure that public through 
the concert business because it is not conducted 
properly, and they will only be able to secure that 
public throughout the country in a commercial, sys- 
tematic manner through the vaudeville stage. 
Sooner or later this had to come. In the vaudeville 
theatres through the United States the most intelli- 
gent kind of audiences are to be found, and it must 
also be remembered that the cheap artist of the 
vaudeville stage has run out, so to speak, and has 
seen his day. They are known as “fakers,” and the 
respectable vaudeville managers are tired of them. 
The old style song and dance, the colloquial artist, 
the minstrel imitator, and the buffoon and tramp are 
through, and are about to be relegated to a cheap 
vaudeville stage show; but the vaudeville theatres, 
with large investments, with handsome auditoriums, 
with well regulated stages in good locations in all of 
the large cities of the United States, are anxious to 
secure those artists who can sing and who can play 
good music, for the reason that the people want to 
hear good music. 

Through Mr. Grau this opportunity now arises, 
and if our singers and players will study the matter, 
they will find that, after all, it is a question of busi- 
ness, and that if they are to be heard in concerts at- 
tended by a few people only, it is better for them to 
go before large multitudes, secure good pay and de- 


velop their careers. 


an article regarding American pianists recently 

published from Paris in this paper, it was stated 
that not one American piano soloist was announced 
for next season in the United States. A letter just 


received says: “One exception is before us, and 
that is the case of Augusta Cottlow, who is an 
American and who was born in Illinois, and was a 
pupil of Frederic Grant Gleason and Otto B. Boise, 


and who, although she lived for a long time in Ger- 
many, can be called an American pianist”—not only 
an American one, but a good one. 


= ~ 
HE management of Mr. Paderewski’s tour in 
the United States, which begins on February 
14 at Carnegie Hall with a recital, is in the hands 
of Charles A. Ellis, of the Boston Symphony, as- 
sisted by John C. Fryer, the former Paderewski as- 
sistant manager. Charles A. Ellis is a splendid 
specimen of an American musical manager, and 
Mr. Paderewski will have no friction under his ex- 
cellent guidance. 

Mr. Adlington, the English manager, will ac- 
company Mr. Paderewski in the United States as 
his personal representative, and from thirty to forty 
concerts will be given, but not further West than 
Denver, if, indeed, as far West as that. The tour 
is sure to be a success, and Mr. Paderewski is act- 
ing very wisely in not subjecting himself to the 
many personal discomforts involved in an extended 
detailed tour through the smaller cities. He will se- 
cure sufficient engagements in the large centres to 
insure for him all that he requires, and therefore 
it is that the tour is certain to be a success in ad- 
vance—artistically and financially. 


‘iW an American student of music desires to learn 
how musical literature written by native au- 
thors compares with that produced by Europeans 
he (or she) can reach a safe conclusion after a few 
years’ membership in a circulating library. A can- 
vass of the leading book- 


MUSICAL stores will also help to 
LITERATURE convince the student that 
IN THE American authors of mu- 


UNITED STATES. _ Sical literature have been 

praised beyond their mer- 
its. Certainly very few native authors have written 
works of permanent value. The brilliant excep- 
tions may be counted upon the fingers of one hand. 
Serious minded students who have carefully 
perused books on music in foreign languages or in 
the translations by foreign authors can find very 
little to elevate or instruct them in most of the 
books by native authors. This writer recalls at this 
moment three books by three Americans, all three 
published in recent years, that are almost identical 
in the matter and in the treatment. The three 
books, while published under different titles, have 
some things to say about the orchestra. One writer 
in his preface states that his book treats the subject 
from a different point of view. Possibly this au- 
thor was able to find in his own writings what no 
reader has been able to discover for himself or her- 
self. In all essentials this particular publication 
contains nothing that is not in the other books, and 
neither of the other books, for that matter, are re- 
markable for vigor or originality. 

If some of the native authors had a musical kin- 
dergarten in mind when they compiled their pro 
ductions, then they have performed a service to the 
community. But no brain trained in music or in 
literature can find in most of the musical literature 
by the home writers anything that suggests in- 
spiration, deep thought, and alack and alas! not 
even sound musicianship. It is very evident that 
many of the books of this character were written to 
make prestige for the writer, and for no higher pur- 
pose—a low ideal indeed! It is also quite evident 
that those empowered with the important duty of 
selecting books for the public libraries have very 
little or no knowledge on the subject of musical 
literature. It is to be hoped that the individuals 
employed in supplying books for the sixty-five new 
libraries in the Carnegie chain will appoint p2op'e 
of authority to choose the musical literature, for it 





would seem a thousand pities to éxpend the munifi- 
cent sum of five million five hundred thousand dol- 
lars and not give the people the reference and 
reading books they require in their efforts to seek 
culture. The sections in the majority of established 
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libraries in Greater New York devoted to music 
and the fine arts are filled with the commonplace 
and ephemeral rubbish that abounds in this fair 
land of ours as in no other country on the globe. 
The libraries maintained by subscriptions are often 
no better supplied with musical literature than the 
free libraries. In music, especially in musical litera- 
ture, we are a very new country, but the time seems 
to be at hand for a revolution in the matter, which 
for some hidden reason has been intrusted to a 
handful of commonplace authors and those friendly 
to them. Suppose an obscure but talented man 
writes a book that would prove of real value to a 
student, how is he going to make the facts known? 
By chance good books have been picked up in out 
of the way places, and books by Americans, too, 
that were damned with faint praise or dismissed 
with a perfunctory paragraph in the book notes of a 
daily newspaper. The critic assigned the task of 
reviewing the book may himself be the author of 
volumes of musical literature, and therefore may 
have not been wholly disinterested. 

The mass of intelligent readers in this country 
are weary of the trite essays describing the differ- 
ence in the construction of the oboe and the violin 
and the tenor and the basso voice. Then the tire- 
some classifications of piano scores, who wants to 
read them? 

Far more entertaining than all these cyclopzdical 
efforts and ponderous reproductions are the pretty 
trifles by certain American women who have had 
the temerity to write and add volumes to the col- 
lection of musical literature. In these nicely bound 
publications the authors relate interesting and ex- 
citing anecdotes in the lives of the famous com- 
posers with vivid enthusiasm. Writers of this sen- 
timental school depict the love affairs of the great 
of the past, and make all that they tell so wonder- 
fully human and ingenuous. These biographical 
sketches are written with pens dipped in sympathy, 
and in the reading it is at least possible to keep 
awake. On the other hand, a drowsy feeling over- 
takes us after an hour with one of the dreary 
classifications. A book, any book and every book, 
must do one thing or the other; it must instruct 
When it fails to do either, it is 
not worth the paper upon which it was written 


or amuse the reader. 


But the modest author may conclude that it will 
While 
that is quite true, still the present generation needs 


make no difference a hundred years hence. 


to be guided, and fortunately the people are wak- 
ing up, and before many years will not be fooled 
into accepting a treatise on music unless it be the 
work of a master. To write a book on music re- 
quires a duality of gifts—first the writer must be 
an accomplished musician—not a mere theoretician 

and second he must be endowed with the literary 
faculty. It is this blending of gifts that produced 
masterpieces of musical literature like Schumann’s 
“Gesammelte Schriften Uber Musik und Musiker,” 
Wagner’s “Das Judenthum in der Musik” and 
Huneker’s “Chopin.” The last is probably the best 
musical biography written by an American. Who 
does not delight in this author’s inspired portrayal 
of the Polish genius and his works? This is a book 
with a soul, and in less than fifty years it will be a 
classic in musical literature. 





ae Opera Company of the Metropolitan has 

been out for some time, and it is announced 
that it will give a performance in Texas in a tent. 
It has given performances in large hippodromes, 
&c., instead of in some of the opera houses, which 
were not large enough, and as it 
carries a portable stage and 
scenery with it, it can patch up 
the thing as it goes along. We 
understand that the five performances in Buffalo 
brought $10,400, and that the Klaw & Erlanger syn- 
dicate has not continued its arrangements to have 
the company play in its theatres, because the com- 


THE OPERA 
EN TOUR. 


the first time. 
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pany has refused to make certain concessions. All 
of these matters are of no particular public interest, 
but the papers seem to be filled up with them, be- 
cause there is nothing else to write about, as music, 
science, art and literature do not amount to anything. 
It is only the opera and politics, and murders, em- 
bezzlements, fires, races, riots, lynchings, failures 
and strikes; but after a while things will change— 
when we are all dead. 

We notice, among other things, that Madame 
Calvé would not sing in Nashville because she was 
sick or well—one of those two things; or because 
somebody said she couldn’t sing any more, or be- 
cause she thought she couldn’t sing any more, or be- 
cause of one of those many, many reasons why op 
era singers that are reported to get $1,200 a night 
won't take the money—foreign ones particularly 

We also notice from Memphis a report that Miss 
Sibyl Sanderson lost her voice entirely in the per- 
formance of “Manru,” which took place at New 
Orleans. Why the dispatch came from Memphis 
no one understands, except upon the conclusion that 
it might have been a typographical error. Maybe it 
never took place anyhow. Maybe it is only another 
kind of an advertisement, but we do not see how 
Miss Sanderson could have lost her voice entirely, 
when it was reported years ago that she had no voice 
any more. Excessive nervousness caused by an at- 
tachment—an attachment upon one of her trunks 
at a hotel—is the cause attributed to the loss of her 


voice. We cannot make it out. Probably she could 


not. 


HE discussions caused by the creation of a 
*Meisterschule” at the Vienna Conservatory, un- 
der the management of Emil Sauer, has induced 
the director of the conservatory to issue a docu- 
ment in which he expresses his views on the sub- 
ject. There is nothing 

THE VIENNA 
“MEISTERSCHULE.” 


particularly new in his 
statement. The conserv- 
atory, it is well known, 
has turned out many distinguished pupils, who have 
appeared as soloists, as capellmeisters and teachers, 
but there are others, pupils of ambition, with lofty 
aims, who are desirous, after graduating from the 
conservatory, to receive a more perfect training, that 
can only be acquired by strong individual guidance. 

These pupils, therefore, on their graduation place 
themselves under some celebrated virtuoso, who 
is in a position to communicate the secret of the 
art in a course of instruction not limited by time 
or circumstances. The professors of the conserva- 
tory naturally felt dissatisfied at this practice, and 
undoubtedly it is not pleasant for an accomplished 
and esteemed teacher, who has laboriously during 
the brief school hours of the conservatory brought 
out young talent, to see them seek advice and train- 
ing elsewhere, in order to develop their own individ 
uality. Yet this is inevitable with any conservatory 
school system, and the new “Meisterschule” will 
form a course quite separate from the older profes- 
sional schools. It will be open only to graduates of 
the conservatory who wish to adopt the profession 
of soloist, and to others equally well qualified for ad- 
mission. 

While in the conservatory the time of teaching is 
divided among the several pupils, and each has in 
succession to do his task; in the new special school 
it is the teacher.who will be active and attract the at- 
tention of the pupils by his example. The conductor 
of the Meisterschule, for example, will recommend 
his pupils to study beforehand the first movement of 
some piano concerto or other piece of music. Then 
after a certain lapse of time, he will ask some of 
his pupils to play it over, and then—after general 
remarks—will go to the piano. He will speak of the 


character and form of the piece; then will follow the 


dissection of the chief motive and its working out. 
He may then think it advisable to play the piece for 
Then he will bring out technical de- 
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tails, determine the fingering, indicate the rhyth- 
mical difficulties, and place in the clearest light the 
moments of the greatest climaxes. In such a lesson 
one of the pupils may take his place at the piano, the 
teacher then will watch the playing, always in the 
presence of the other pupils, point out mistakes, rec- 
ommend such a figure or such a passage to be more 
often repeated. The other pupils will be gradually 
attracted, and become familiar with the mechanical 
details. 

The pupil, by his performance of separate periods, 
passages or cantilene, and then by performing the 
whole piece, demonstrates how far he has penetrated 
into the work, and what effect he produces. An at- 
tentive pupil will thus be in a position to master the 
work according to the teacher’s ideas, or display his 
own individuality. Thus the most instructive works 
of the classical and modern piano repertory will be 
analyzed and studied, and the pupil gradually have 
a good foundation for his future concert repertory 
The time when he can appear in public is the affair 
of the teacher alone. 

To most pe yple all this manifesto of the director 
of the conservatory contains nothing new, and it is 
strange to find it necessary to issue it in a city once 
the musical centre of Germany. 


NOT ENGLISH OPERA. 


“New York, September 30, 1901 


“Editors The Musical Courier 


Considering the noble fight you have made for years 


in the columns of Tue Courier for an American opera, 
managed by Americans, staged by Americans, played and 
sung by Americans, in English, it is a surprise to m« 
when an effort is made in this very direction that you 
have so little to say 

“If the Castle Square Opera Company is not all we 
could wish for; if it cannot, as now organized, compet 
with the Grau combination, still it is and has been for 


years an effort in the right directior If more space was 
given to it in your columns it would very soon receive 


the consideration it really deserves 


“Many of your readers, as well as myself, will read with 
pleasure and profit a full, analytical criticism of the sev 
eral operas as given and sung, besides stirring to greate1 
efforts the young American artists who are striving t 


gain recogninuon 
re staff of THe Musica 


CouRIER many gentlemen eminently fitted to do this 


Surely there must be on t 


work “Yours very truly 
“YVONNE DE Laer.” 


| F the writer of the above letter will read the criti- 

cisms of the daily papers she will find that the 
Castle Square performances are of such a nature as 
to produce only ridicule. In former years, before 
the Castle Square Opera Company passed beyond 
its possible limits into a sphere to which it did not 
belong, we did everything possible to assist it and 
aid it in the cause of American singers; but the 
company adheres to the old traditional methods, and 
there has not been the slightest progress made 
When the chorus singers get ten to eleven dollars 
a week and singers are paid at the rate of thirty-five 
or forty dollars a week until their voices are com- 
pletely shorn of every possibility of tone there is 
not much to criticise, and when the orchestras are 
so small that they cannot play the scores as they 
were originally written by the composers criticism 
ceases. What is the use of doing anything to en- 
courage such methods? We might as well give it 
up. The proper plan for THE Musicat CouRIER 
hereafter is to boom the foreign artists as much as 
possible, until the country becomes thoroughly 
nauseated with them and then that will end it. It 
seems that our opposition is not appreciated any- 
way, because instead of having good English opera 
under proper auspices the whole thing is mutilated. 
Then it is called English opera, and we are told 
that we have no singers here and no temperament 
and no artistic instinct, and that THe Musica 
CouRIER position is untenable. The Castle Square 
opera scheme was spoiled when it allied itself with 
the Grau scheme, and so it was predicted in these 
columns at the time. 
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E{:\UROPEAN FANCIES. 


OME seven years ago, after a four months’ trip 
to Europe, I stated that unless the industrial 
and economical systems on the other side of the At- 
lantic were rapidly changed the old countries would 
become industrial colonies of the United States, and 
[ said this because I observed that the machinery 
(where there was machinery) was clumsy and 
slow ; that the men handling it were merely accom- 
modating themselves to it and not urging the work 
forward; that men at work on public improvements 
were doing as little manual labor as possible; that 
counting room methods were antediluvian and cal- 
culated to retard rather than forward and advance 
business, and that banking was interlaced with red 
tape which interfered with commerce. Since then 
I have been in Europe many times, and I now see 
confirmed what originally impressed me—confirmed 
in the general opinion of awakened Europe that the 
United States is a dangerous competitor and a factor 
necessary for serious contemplation, and confirmed 
in what I observe as the helpless condition of old 
nations fortified by and cemented in old traditions 
from which they fear to make sorties. 

When one carefully observes small details, not 
forgetting generalities in the contemplation of par- 
ticulars, the causes at the bottom of the phenomena 
are readily discerned, and I believe it might inter- 
est our readers to learn how everyday occurrences 
differ from our routine of life. I shall not follow 
any plan, but tell the story as I go along. 

The public conveyances in the cities of Europe 
are limited, and there are no more persons admitted 
in street cars and omnibuses than there are seats, 
except on the platform, where the prices are one- 
half a cent or a cent less for a limited standing room. 
The number of standees is indicated just as the seat 
numbers are indicated. Tickets are issued in many 
places. Prices range from one to four cents (and I 
always quote American money). The pace is slow, 
even where there are electric cars ; the ears are heavy 
for their size and look like modern juggernauts. 
Women stand almost invariably because the men 
manage to get in ahead of them. When a man rises 
to give a seat to a woman put your money on him 
and gamble that he is an American. I have seen 
officers push women—a fashionably dressed lady in 
Cologne—aside to get a seat by getting in ahead. 

The municipality controls the traffic; it regulates 
the street car and ‘bus and carriage systems, and it 
does so wonderfully well. The whole European 
municipal system—as a whole and certainly indi- 
vidually as applied to the great cities—puts our city 
governments to the blush. Police corruption has 
been discovered in a few isolated cases and quickly 
ended in degradation and punishment, but the high 
plane upon which cities are governed, the economy 
of the systems, the solidity of all public construc- 
tions, the care and guardianship exercised, the 
purity of the administration, the incorruptibility 
of the bureaucracy, the quick and effective punish- 
ment of offenders and criminals, the power of the 
law and the respect for it make an American feel as 
if we have a huge task before us in converting our 
civic life from its present political involvement into 
the European economic governments that have 
brought about such perfect municipal paragons as 
Paris, London, Berlin, Leipsic, Frankfort, Man- 
chester, Cologne, Brussels, Amsterdam, Hamburg, 
Dresden, Stuttgart and hundreds of smaller cities. 
We are in a bad way with our city governments, the 
very foundations of our national life, and it seems 
a hopeless task to bring them into line with the 
highly civilized communities of Western Europe. 


No Hurry. 
The people are not in a hurry; they do not rush, 
and they have a congenital aversion to a precipitate 


act that, in the long run, is apt to bring about pagal- 
ysis. They have no 10 minute lunches standing at 
lunch counters eating hard boiled eggs or sand- 
wiches, drinking milk in mid-day or cocktails early, 
at noon and at night or standing for miles in street 
cars in the morning only to do so again in the after- 
noon or the return trip home. They do not care to 
break their necks or their livers in catching ferries 
and suburban trains on fast rushes in great masses, 
crushing one another to see who can become the 
most uncomfortable. They do not work with fever- 
ish anxiety, watching the tickers for accounts of all 
kinds of events from finances to field sports and 
all that is possible between the two. They read their 
newspapers at leisure, and they do not care how fast 
we consider ourselves so long as we do not interfere 
with them. 

And right here let me say that when we Ameri- 
cans go to Europe we go on the strength of our own 
invitation, for Europe does not invite us. As we 
voluntarily visit those countries we are not acting 
like well bred people when we criticise them while 
we enjoy ourselves in them. This is plain language. 
It is true that the fee system is a shame; that any 
system that makes those who work depend upon 
others for the estimate of that work is vicious, and 
that sooner or later Europe must pay its workers 
and servants and emancipate itself from this beg- 
gary. But it must also be said that the present ex- 
orbitant fees paid out to porters, carriers, servants, 
messengers, drivers, &c., are due to the irrepressible 
American traveler who has so lavishly dispensed 
the fees that, within my own recollection, they 
have been driven to three times the former rates. 
We Americans have no right whatever to complain 
of the senseless fee and overcharging “outrages,” 
as we call them, for we are responsible for them 
through our annual invasion of Europe, our reck- 
less expenditures, our indifference to sacred tradi- 
tions, which we have defied particularly in the fee 
system, driving it into dimensions that are appalling 
the Europeans themselves. 

Should, through any causes, the American pil- 
grimage to Europe cease, one-half of all the hotels 
of Western Europe would be compelled to close, as 
many now close in the cold season; hundreds of 
thousands of people would be thrown out of em- 
ployment and great distress would ensue. Natu- 
rally this would, by reflex action, injure us, for 
those people are our direct and indirect customers, 
and it is to our own interest to see them continue in 
prosperity, although at present there is a serious 
commercial depression all over Europe—excepting 
possibly France, and in France the taxable basis is 
rapidly reaching the point of exhaustion. 


DEPRESSION. 

The depression in the German iron industry ‘s 
causing profound anxiety, this industry being the 
leading one, as the case is with us. The wine crops 
in both Germany and France are not up to standard 
this year, Charles Heidsick’s annual report to the 
London Times giving as the reason the continued 
damp and rainy weather. The recent Leipsic, Cas- 
sel, Stuttgart and other failures, involving 70 million 
American dollars, have cast gloom and apprehension 
among German financiers. The war in Africa has 
been a great, although silent, strain on the English 
nation. The great cost of the China expeditions, 
for which there can be no substantial return in years, 
is now felt. Add to this the standing army expense 
of Europe and the feverish competition in the con- 
struction of naval outfits, and it can readily be seen 
how we here, even without aggressive competition, 
are bound to win an enormous industrial victory 
over our friends across the seas. 

Burdened as Europe is with these expenditures, it 


is trebly burdened with its slow and deliberate meth- 
ods, during which younger nations gain the advan- 
tage by acting, while the older are considering. Be- 
fore a European business man will take what we 
would call a business trip—say of two or three 
weeks—he will debate it for a month with his as- 
sociates, and always with his family. I do not mean 
the exceptions now—I mean the general rule. All 
Europe is constantly amazed at the indifference we 
exhibit in crossing the ocean. Frenchmen rarely 
leave home; Parisians seldom. A Parisian editor 
once said to me: “I recently visited London; I am 
sorry I lost my time there. Why should I ever again 
leave Paris? The whole world comes to Paris. It 
must be the only place. Therefore I shall not leave 
it again to visit any foreign city.” That is the proper 
conception of it. French railway trains are filled 
with English, German, Russian and American trav- 
elers. Considering that French railways run_ in 
France, French people are supposed to patronize 
them, but Frenchmen are not colonizers, and just as 
they are not colonizers so they are not travelers even 
in France. 

The pneumatic tube postal system in the large 
cities is a great improvement on our local postal 
means, for the purchase of a postal card or a sheet 
insures its delivery at the local postal station of the 
district to which it is destined within about a half 
hour, and the message is in the hands of the receiver 
about an hour after posting. The difficulties of un- 
derground pneumatic service in New York could be 
removed now by utilizing space in the Rapid Transit 
Tunnel; of course I suppose this has been consid- 
ered, and the benefit of such a scheme can well be 
imagined when we remember that with it in opera- 
tion a letter could be sent from Trinity Church to 
the Bronx and delivered in that section within an 
hour after mailing. The Postal Systems of Europe 
are advanced, but the amount of mail handled per 
capita is very much less than with us, and for every 
10 letters distributed during a trip by a London or 
Paris or Berlin letter carrier our letter carriers de- 
liver 50 to 100. The huge packages of letters seen 
in the hands of our letter carriers are un- 
known, and the European letter carrier carries a 
small pouch held by a strap running around his 
neck, and in this satchel his letters are packed away 


and quietly delivered without rush or exhaustion 


The same is the case with the postal collectors, who 


carry no such pouches of mail as ours do. 


Economy. 

Telegrams are sent in the majority of cases with- 
out the christened name to save charges, for they 
charge for every word. Thus they read: “Jones, 
Edgeware Road, 20,” or “Smith, clothier, Worces- 
ter,” whereas we would say: “J. Smith, 110 Front 
Street, Worcester.” The telegrams are written on 
receival on a thin tissue paper, which is faced on its 
side with gum. It is pasted by closing it after wet- 
ting it and then mutilated in opening. In England 
a brown envelope of the cheapest paper is used, the 
address being written in lead pencil, but the impres- 
sion is so dull that it requires an effort to make it 
visible to the eye. In fact, cheapness is apparent in 
everything in the Government service, and the pro- 
fusion of telegraph blanks to which we are habit- 
uated in our offices, hotels and telegraph offices is 
utterly unknown. Frequently there is delay because 
people must inquire for blanks. Blotting paper is 
found only in large sheets, and is not used freely 
as we use it here. It is in portfolios and is carefully 
guarded, and only when it is utterly useless a new 
sheet is supplied. In Southern countries sand is 
used in the Government and mercantile offices for 
“blotting” the ink. Every possible economy is ex- 
ercised, and this spirit runs down into the most in- 
timate forms of existence, such as the feeding of 
birds or dogs and the use of blacking on shoes or the 
time for the use and wear of a necktie, which must 
last six months or a year, according to superior 
fiat, or the time allowed for gloves to be renewed or 
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the years a man .must devote to a stovepipe hat, 
which is frequently inherited by the son and put 
aside until he reaches manhood. Coal is counted by 
the piece and must last as per allowance. Twins 
must dress exactly alike. The bootjack dare not be 
used in any room except its own, where it has been 
doing service since the revolution of 1830. Economy 
and frugality are the universal laws and they are 
at the basis of the ability of Europe to resist, to 
some extent, the cancer of the Standing Army. 
Trains in Europe always arrive on time; that is, 
they get into the depots at the time they arrive. | 
have been on time on short trips about once in every 
three trips and once in every four long trips. The 
toilet arrangements are abominable and barbarous 
and utterly devoid of the delicacy of treatment to 
which American ladies and gentlemen and even 
children are accustomed. In fact, the spirit of 
chivalry toward the gentle sex has departed entirely, 
and no wonder when one sees the field and outdoor 
work in Germany, Holland, Belgium, Austria, 
Switzerland, Italy and partly in France done by 
women, and when the menial service is performed 
by them almost entirely, and when in Germany they 
act as guards at the Railway Crossings. With mil- 
lions of men in the Army the work must be done 
by the women, and that destroys, not only chivalry, 
but the spirit of romantic love, for such women can 
not be the mothers of a romantic product. Not only 
is this self-apparent, but the contagion passes into 
the higher circles, which are also taught to disregard 
any function that is separated from the military 
and which advances the latter caste so far as a so 
cial outpost that no other is in sight. Very nat 
urally the woman ceases to exercise influence; in 
fact, the feminine influence must be entirely elim 
inated in those countries where the standing army 
represents the idea of National protection. Women 
are married for position and for the dot. That 
closes the chapter of romantic love, carrying with it 
all that follows the destruction of that Greek ideal 
realism, and for that reason we see the multitude of 
deformed, uncouth, crippled and hideous creatures 


all over Europe 


\NARCHY 

These conditions naturally breed discontent and 
its most brutal modern manifestation, namely, mod 
ern Anarchism; for it is false to attribute Anarch 
ism to Socialism, the two institutions being hostile 
and politically antagonistic. Socialism is a politico- 
economic creed, the outgrowth of various scientific 
methods projected by philosophers and specialists 
for the purpose of ameliorating social conditions and 
bringing about modus operandi for a better equal- 
ization of European caste distinctions. Anarchism, 
in its modern sense, is a protest against all Govern 
ment, and therefore against Socialism, which is a 
form of Government, and the particular article of 
anarchistic creed is force, followed by destruction. 
It opposes force, as represented by Militarism, by 
force, which ends its argument, and this paradox is 
accepted by Anarchism stolidly, for it ignores argu 
ment, just as War does. Modern Anarchism is born 


of Militarism, which is bringing about the mental historic monuments. All. the information and 
and physical deformity of the race through the knowledge they can possibly gain can only be super- 
degradation of the woman. The higher the female ficial and, even worse than that, artificial, and very 
type the finer the male type—the reverse following. frequently it is misleading because it is prepared for 
Out of this grows the discontent generated by de- the superficiality of the itinerant and expeditious 


monks and nuns out of France. 


rope for business or professional reasons spend their 
time in a routine manner laid out, unconsciously to 
them, by the force of the traveling tide and arranged 
in accordance with plans to cover the largest field 
in the most rapid manner. They live in hotels and 
pensions where Americans are catered to, on rail- 
way trains, in museums and galleries and among the 


with a poultice.” Anarchism is a social condition inconveniences of European travel must certainly 
which laws cannot reach. The people themselves militate against hygienic improvement. 

can reach it, but the people must first be born and 
educated and reared under a different environment for the American; the railway depots swarm with 


The European caravansaries are all on the alert 


before they can deal with it. As they are now born them. London, Paris, Berlin, Switzerland, Bay 
and bred they produce it; they therefore cannot be reuth and Oberammergau in season are overflowing 
expected to destroy it. In fact, it is their own prod- with them and everywhere we find crude prepara 
uct and is cultivated by them constantly. It will tions calculated to make them appear at home 
never cease until the political conditions of Europe When we leave for foreign parts we do so first to 
bring about the abandonment of the Standing Army. see foreign lands as they are; second, to get away 
Ideal Anarchism signifies the abandonment of from home and home manners, and third, to get time 
Government through the ideal state. It is Platonic. to digest what we see and hear in order that when 
Modern Anarchism is a direct outgrowth of prior we get back home we will know why we left. it 
social phenomena and is illustrated by the Aris- When the American traveler gets to Europe English 
totelian theory—ergo, modern science as applied to greets him everywhere; he hears no foreign tongue 
the Social State. The ideal Anarchist with his ideal the hostelries are Americanized as far as possible ; 
state requires no further police control and that ends the guides understand how to treat and explain to 
administrative force known as Government. The Americans as Americans are accustomed to thes« 
modern Anarchist uses the bullet and dynamite things in America. America is flatteringly brought 
which have been placed at his disposal by the mod- to the foreground, and the whole foreign flavor is as 
ern state of Force; it is simply the answer to the much as possible eliminated from the environment 
question. The modern State made the weapons for of the American. There must be 150,000 to 200,000 
the use of the Anarchist after first producing out of Americans in Europe every year, including those 
itself the Anarchist. Force, national prejudices, race who stop over. Allow them $10 apiece a day for 
prejudices, universal greed, resulting in colonial rob- their total expenses, including passage money, &c 
beries ; Chinese bigoted Gordonism subsequently in- a very low average—and that means $2,000,000 
troduced into Africa, a huge continent quietly dis- or ten million francs paid to Europe daily by Amer 
posed of among themselves and partitioned by Eu- icans. This does not include purchases, and Ameri 
ropean nations among themselves with total disre- cans are ravenous buyers in Europe, certain firms 
gard of the inhabitants ; Railways built through des- and dressmakers, milliners and other establishments 
erts where the lines could not be fed by local freights existing purely on American trade. 
or traffic, but for the purpose of securing military I am used to figuring. My occupation has com 
advantages at distant points, and therefore bank- pelled me to study financing, and I find figures gen 
rupting in the end; fleets built at enormous cost to erally bringing the truth forward before one’s coun 
support land force with sea force and to uphold tenance with certainty. When I base my calcula 
colonial conquest and with such effort that after a_ tion of 200,000 Americans in Europe every year | 
few years only the new vessels make the old types mean that that body of people from America is in 
useless. National debts piled like Ossa on Pelion Europe every year, but not every day of every year. 
until the figures reach into the mists of finance, and Nor do I include the return to Europe of steerage 
all backed by Standing Armies, which march into passengers, constituting an enormous multitude, as 
the heart of an old civilization like China to impress witness merely the half dozen Italian steamship 
upon it the modern causes of Anarchism lines with their cargoes of returning sons of the 


Europe has done its best to breed the modern An- Sunny South. Dresden has a foreign English 


archist, and it has educated him in the use of the speaking community of 30,000 souls. Berlin, Mu 


weapons to attain his end. To help him along, Ib- nich, Florence, Rome, Paris, England, Switzerland 


sen, Suderman, Hauptman, Tolstoi and D’Annunzio hold thousands of permanent Americans who reside 
supply him with a pessimistic literature that gives abroad for years. | conclude, then, judging from the 
him from his viewpoint every argument to defy the annual transatlantic tourists’ figures, that 200,000 
Gods and Man, too, and then we expect that the Americans reside in Europe 100 days, including the 
principle can be destroyed because one more victim permanent residents. At ten million francs a day 
has been sent to his doom. No; it cannot be done this represents an annual tribute to Europe of $200, 


that way. Nor can it be done by driving native 000,000, or one thousand million francs, and it is 


this money that enables Europe to remain a healthy 
customer of ours It constitutes the kind of reci 


AMERICAN TRAVELERS. procity to which the late President McKinley al- 


ie ; clea ol luded in his speech at Buffalo the day before he was 
[hose American travelers who do not visit Eu- shot 

The traveling system to Europe will not only con- 
tinue but it will increase perceptibly on the basis of 
the constantly enlarging community of interests that 
has gradually become manifest. But the rapid ad 
vance of culture in America due to the accumula- 
tion of wealth and the parallel possibility of art 
culture will change the methods and emancipate us 
from the tour of the beaten path. The culture of 
languages, now progressing so rapidly with us, will 
aid in making the American independent of the 
guide, and then the true value of travel will be felt 
and the best results obtained. 


fective conditions of heredity and fortified by de- traveler. Besides this, the tours are done so rapidly 


fective and depressing environment. Modern An 


archy is thus produced and appears as the vital an- has made preparatory investigations, becomes con 


that the visitor, unless he or she is a student who 


ArT AND Musi 


We have no independent judgment of art, and 


tagonism of its progenitor and the representatives fused and many an American has returned home for the best reasons; we are too young. There has 


of the same. 


with inverted ideas on portentous historic, artistic been no time for American art, although Europe 


The assassination of McKinley, although it pro- and other achievements and facts. This does not has in its fold prominent among its own artists some 
duced a tremendous upheaval in European senti- mean that Americans should not travel, but it does Americans who are in the very front rank. Their 
ment which I was amazed at, but which, after reflec- mean that our annual American hegira to Europe names are familiar. Our own judgment of art can 
tion, I could readily understand, will not bring about has become a cut and dried proposition from which only become free from European influence after we 


any practical plan that can affect the future of Mod- romance, idealism and art have become eradicated have elaborated what art means with us, and until 


ern Anarchism 


Universal law cannot be enacted and of which little but travel alone remains, and to we develop an art of our own we must depend upon 


against it, and law will not alter the fact. As the travel merely for the sake of traveling is stupid un- Europe, which is not only filled with examples of 


medical man said: “You cannot cure tuberculosis less it be for the sake of health, and then the many ancient and modern art, but which is continuing 


‘ 
to 
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offer stupendous examples of what the human mind 
is capable of at the end of the past and on the 
threshold of the moving century. Mr. Huneker’s 
letters from Munich tell us what that one commu- 
nity is doing, and other cities are pushing forward 
original productions of intense vitality. The Em- 
peror is making Berlin artistic; the modern Milan 
school of sculpture is evoking constant attention, 
and Russia as well as Scandinavia is in a fever 
heat of artistic workmanship, both sections being 
lavishly prolific. We have no such phenomena yet, 
because we are still in spirit colonial, and so long 
‘as the trend of travel is in one direction we wili 
continue colonial, and until we have something more 
to offer to allure Europeans to our country than 
natural scenery and commercialism we will remain 
colonial, and there is nothing to offer to remove 
colonialism except art, and we have, as yet, no 
American art. Can we ever attain an American 
art if we continue to cuitivate foreign models? I 
am sure I cannot say, and I can find no one to offer 
a solution. Some of the ancient artists traveled, so 
far as we know, but did Myron, Phidias, Praxiteles, 
Parrhesius get their inspiration in Assyria or 
Egypt? Or at home or from Homer? 

And so with music. We are in composition Eu- 
ropean from wig to sole. Mr. MacDowell wili for- 
give me, for it is nothing ungracious, and it is can- 
did, which is the soul of criticism, and it is compli- 
mentary, but Mr. MacDoweil is German as a com- 
poser. His is German music. So is Chadwick's. 
Chadwick has a dash of Scotch rhyme and rhythm 
and here and there a suffusion of the light Ameri- 
can fantastic spirit, sometimes commonplace, just as 
Mr. Hale tells us of his “Judith,” but Chadwick 
(Leipsic school, I believe) is in composition Ger- 
man. Mr. Foote is not original, and he does not 
claim it, modest and forbearing as he always is. 
Gifted composers everywhere write songs and pleas- 
ing orchestral phrases just as academically as Mr. 
l‘oote, and some are Americans and some not. Mr. 
Parker is to return to Munich to cultivate music on 
broader lines, but Mr. Parker is German and Han- 
delian, the latter rather forced, and wanting in spon- 
taneity because he is German, and has not yet se- 
cured a grip on the English Handel. His mass 
choruses want sonority, masculine force, that her- 
culean power that Handel got out of voice massing 
und that we hear in Brahms. 

And, talking about Brahms, the latter’s music is 
a fixture in Europe to-day. While enthusiasm and 
appetite exist for Tschaikowsky, for Brahms there 
is a deep seated, profound reverence, and he stands 
without the question mark. One can feel the uni- 
versal silent consent of veneration for genius in the 
Brahms cult. Rubinstein has vanished like the river 
in the desert, and programs by the thousand are per- 
formed without his name. Ten years ago his songs 
were still abundant. The chamber music, the two 
Trios, ops. 18 and 36, and the “Ocean Symphony” 
were yet wicorpore; now all is silent except the D 
minor Concerto, and that is also on the wane. In 
fact, the virtuoso-composer is becoming an epithet 
read only on the title of dead works. For that rea- 
son European musical folk shake their heads when 
Liszt is mentioned, although he towered far above 
the virtuoso as we know him in composition. But 
the Liszt piano passage work has lost its force, the 
chromatic configurations and the tickling  trills 
sounding somewhat vulgar already. It seems as if 
he was simply played to death. The orchestral com- 
positions of Liszt are not as freely used, compara- 
tively speaking, as we use them here. The new com- 
poser is forcing them aside. 


Our SoLurion, 


If we wish Europe to come here to listen to music 


we must acquire, secure, give birth to or hire an 
American musical art. This we shall never do on 
this Earth as long as we continue to import Eu- 
ropean opera and opera singers who will never cul- 
tivate our American songs and under whose control 


no American opera can ever be produced. There is 
no reason why we should have American composers 
when it is a foregone conclusion that no American 
opera can secure a hearing. With the perennial 
visitation of the European opera virtually under 
European auspices American music will always re- 
main as it is, and we know what that means. 

All this is naturally our own American fault. We 
erect a high protective wall to keep competition out, 
and we make millions and we make millionaires 
galore, and we get so rich that our millionaires, in 
order to avoid a national calamity, must give mil- 
lions away to keep money circulating. And yet 
with this fact staring us directly under our eyes, ap- 
parent to the wholeearth in the result of an industrial 
condition that now virtually also forces the nation 
to adopt reciprocity to maintain our own custom- 
ers so that they can live and remain customers—I 
say with all this before us we have admitted foreign 
musical schemes free from ail tax to stifle the Amer- 
ican spirit, which has grown and prospered through 
the very opposite policy ; we have not protected mu- 
sic, which needed protection more than any other 
pursuit, and now, after years of free trade in it, Eu- 
rope controls us in music, and, outside of Sousa, not 
an American note is heard on the other side—and 
Sousa was protected because he protected himself. 

One of these days the whole musical profession 
will arise in a body to indorse my position. I do not 
believe in Chauvinism, but when the whole world 
opposes our policy with its protected Chauvinism 
we are bound to end as we are to-day ending in mu- 
sic—without an original American musical art, with- 
out an American recognition abroad and without 
recognition of American talent at home because it 
is forced aside by Europe. Every visit to Europe 
confirms me in these principles, and I reaffirm them 
with a stronger conviction of their salutary justice 
now than ever before. 

If men like MacDowell, Chadwick, Parker, 
Gleason, Huss, Klein, Van der Stucken, Busch, 
Brockway, and the many others, could look for sup- 
port at home; if we would cease to treat them as 
academicians by giving to them as much play as 
even unknown foreigners receive; if we were to put 
a firm protest upon the system that paralyzed Eng- 
lish composition, which has resulted in a submerging 
of the national spirit by a foreign wave so that Pur- 
cell—great a man as he was—is comparatively un- 
known; if we wish to avert such disasters we must 
first of all stop the periodical invasion of an organ- 
ized band of foreign singers, not one of whom will 
ever cultivate or sing one American song. This is 
the one great cancer in our musical life—the foreign 
opera scheme under foreign, unsympathetic control, 
and until we abolish it we will go along lackadais- 
ically and finally end in music as England has— 
England, which has not produced in over a century 
one great composer, and never a first-class con- 
ductor, pianist, violinist or vocalist. That is as sure 
as the G minor fugue of John Sebastian Bach. 


At Sea, October 17, 1901. BLUMENBERG. 


T HE Metropolitan Opera Company, of this city, 

will begin its annual sessions in this city on 
the 23d of December—Christmas week. All of 
those foreign opera singers and the American girls 
who have lost their voices in Europe will participate 
as usual, and the daily papers will be filled with all 
the reports on this subject, to the gratification of 
the numerous readers, &c. 


R. DUNKL, of Pesth, Hungary, the former 

manager of the violinist Kubelik, has withdrawn 
all suits in consideration of receiving the benefit of 
an interest in eight farewell concerts that Kubelik 
has been giving in Prague and Budapest. Matters 
will go along pleasantly now, everything having 
been satisfactorily adjusted. 


LONDON NOTES. 


Horet Cecir, October 18, 1901. 


Signs of reviving musical life are once again making 
themselves manifest in London, and patrons of concerts 
are evidently finding their way back to town from seaside 
and country houses. On Saturday Mr. Vert gives his an- 
nual concert, and the program contains all the usual array 
of stars. On Monday the first of the Richter concerts 
takes place at St. James’ Hall, and though the program 
contains no startling novelty, it is certainly unimpeachably 
orthodox, including as it does Dvorak’s “New World” 
Symphony and Beethoven’s “Leonora No. 3” Overture. 
The most interesting number is a portion of Berlioz’s 
“Romeo and Juliet” Symphony. 

The most interesting concert that has been given so far 
has been Mark Hambourg’s first piano recital, which took 
place at the Queen’s Hall on October 5. 

Mr. Hambourg’s career up to the present may be divided 
into three stages. He first appeared some years ago as a 
prodigy and then he created a considerable sensation. In a 
year or two he grew out of the prodigy stage and appeared 
as a youth with a technic that proved a great advance upon 
that which he had displayed in earlier days, and also with 
no small amount of promise. He now appears as a full 
blown pianist, and the promise which he showed before has 
been fulfilled, contrary to the usual custom of prodigies. 

One of the most striking features of Mr. Hambourg’s 
playing is his marvelous technic, which he has developed 
to an extent almost unknown among pianists. Pabst’s 
concert paraphrase of Tschaikowsky’s “Eugen Onegin” is 
not a great piece of music, but its difficulties are abnormal, 
Mr. Hambourg, however, seemed to consider it a mere 
bagatelle, and its difficulties faded away into nothing 

The second movement of Chopin’s B flat minor Sonata 
brought out some of the best characteristics of his playing, 
and in it he displayed a beautiful touch. 

One of the most successful performances that he has 
given took place at his first appearance at Mr. Newman's 
Promenade Concerts. He is pre-eminently successful in 
Rubinstein’s compositions, and he played that composer's 
D minor Concerto with a fire that positively brought the 
house down. 

On October 12 Mme. Clara Butt (Mrs. Kennerley Rum 
ford) and Kennerley Rumford gave their first concert in 
London since their marriage. Madame Butt has improved 
considerably of late, both in her choice of songs and in her 
interpretations of them. 

It is true that in classical music she is not yet quite per- 
fect, and her singing of Schubert’s ‘“Aufenthalt” and “Auf 
der Warser zu Singen” was not all that could be desired. 
She was far better in Franz’s “Im Herbst,” and she was at 
her best in Chaminade’s “Chanson Slav,” which she sang 
with rare beauty of tone. 

Mr. Rumford produced a new and interesting song 
cycle by G. H. Chitsau called “Songs From the Turkish 
Hills.” They are well written and interesting, but rather 
dismal, and the local color, though quaint, is a little over- 
done. 

The programs of the Queen's Hall Promenade Con- 
certs have lately been full of interest. Among the novel- 
ties may be noted a very attractive suite by Herr Otto 
Floersheim, which found great favor. It is called “Lieb- 
esnovelle” and sets out with the object of telling a love 
story, which it does in six very pleasing movements. 

Less interesting was Herr Josef Bloch’s “Suite Poét- 
ique.” Most of the music contained in this suite has been 
heard before in the works of other and more skillful 
composers. 

Herr Volbach’s symphonic poem, “Es waren zwei 
Kénigskinder,” is, however, a very interesting work. It 
has plenty of melody, it is dramatic, clin.axes are well 
handled and the scoring shows the hand of a very skillful 
writer. It is well worth the notice of orchestral conduct 
ors. 

Mr. Wood has also been delving with great success 
among less known works of great composers. One re- 
cent program included a Bach Suite, a Handel Concerto 
and a Mozart Sonata for organ and orchestra, while a 
Beethoven program contained twenty-four dances by that 
composer and two pieces for woodwind, the march in B 
flat and the Rondino in E flat. 

On Tuesday a concert was given by Herbert Brown at 
Bechstein Hall. Mr. Brown has a baritone voice of pleas- 
ant quality, but he makes too free a use of vibrato. At 
present his singing lacks variety, a fault, however, which 
may be mended by careful attention. 

On the same day a recital was given at Steinway Hall 
by Miss Edith Henderson, a soprano; Miss Winifred 
Jones, a pianist and composer, and Miss Mary Warley, 
a reciter. 

The Crystal Palace concerts, so long conducted by Mr. 
Manns, are now in the hands of Mr. Wood and his or- 
chestra. The programs have nothing to distinguish them 
from those which the same orchestra gives with such suc- 
cess at Queen’s Hall. 
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Tae Berrnovpr, 
128 Maryann Avenue S. W., 
WasHINcTON, Uctober 25, 1901 


6é NOTICE that you never make an effort to adver- 

tise your business,” said a representative of a 
musical paper, as he grasped the hand of a well-known 
music teacher in town, upon entering his cozy studio. 
“T have looked through musical papers, newspapers, thea- 
tre and concert programs, but never have I seen your 
name in an advertisement. I believe also that it is not 
your custom to issue circulars or any other advertising 
material.” 

“That is quite true,” replied the music teacher in a 
sonorous, well-satisfied tone. “In fact” (drawing himsell 
up to an imposing height), “you see, I do not need to 
advertise I have more pupils now than I can handle 
and it would be a waste of time and money for me to 
advertise for new pupils when I already have a large 
number on the waiting list, who are anxious to start now, 
but cannot, as I have no hours which are unengaged.” 


“How many pupils can you accommodate, may I ask? 


“Certainly I teach from 9 to 12 in the morning and 
from 1 to § in the afternoon. That makes seven hours a 
day. Now, as my lessons are each an hour long, you 


will see that I can teach seven pupils a day, and as there 
are six teaching days per week you will find it no difh- 
cult matter to count the number of my pupils. I teach 
ten months in the year and have all I can do. During 
the summer I have numerous requests for vacation les 
sons from pupils, which, however, I am obliged to re 
fuse 

“Were you always so successful here, may I ask?” 

“No, I cannot say that I was, but I have been here for 
fifteen years now, and I think I am not boasting when I 
say that I have a large following and a big reputation.” 

“Now, Mr. Musician, if you will not take offense, I am 
guing to try to show you that your idea about the useless- 


ness of advertising is all wrong. You say that your busi- 
ness is so fine that it cannot be improved. You say, in 
effect, that you are already such an important person 
that everyone or nearly everyone knows you, and that 
you are so successful that you can afford to do away with 
all advertising schemes whatsoever 

“In the first place your position must be wrong, as it is 
always the most successful and prosperous business 
houses which spend the greatest amount of money in ad- 
vertising. Surely these large mercantile concerns would 
not waste their moncy by putting it into something which 
did not pay.” 

“Yes,” assented Mr. Musician, “you are right about 
that; but then, you know, music is different from the dry 


go ds busine ss.” 


“That is just where you are wrong. You musicians 
consider yourselves on a different plane from the rest of 
the world and that is why most of you grow so very con 
ceited and narrow minded. I believe that musicians are 
more jealous of each other than are the heads of the large 
competitive business firms, and they have much more 
money at stake than you have in your business. Just tell 
me this? Is it any more honorable or praiseworthy to 
teach people to play the piano for a living than it is to 
well, say to measure cloth behind the counter, or to lay 
carpets?” 

“I do not think I would care to lay carpets.’ 

“No 


able to do the business very satisfactorily I fear. Now 


, of course not. It is well, for you wouldn't be 
I want to prove to you, Mr. Musician, that the music busi 
ness is, after all, run on the same principles as any others 
business, and that the more successful you are the more 


advertising you should do. Now you have forty-two pu- 





pils, you say. How much do you charge each of 
pupils, if | may be so bold as to inquire?” 

“My price is $3 an hour.” 

“Then your income is $126 per week. Why do you not 
raise the price r 

“My dear sir, I do not teach for money. I am satis 
fied with $3 an hour and do not need any mort I am 
interested in my pupils and it is my principal aim to turt 
out as many artists as I can. I am not a money grabber 
as you seem to think.” 

Excuse me for the suggestion. If, then, you are not 
anxious for money, I suppose you are anxious for talent 
Is it not difficult to find pupils with the talent and an 
bition to make the best use of your instruction?” 


‘Ah, you are right there. I'll tell you frankly that if I 


could find Paderewski or an Aus der Ohe in embryo 
I'd teach that pupil for nothing and cheerfully devote 
years to his training and advancement.” 

“Ha! Ha! You are certainly very amusing, Mr. Mu 
sician. Why has it 
to attract a future Paderewski to your stu 


tise? If you had kept advertising steadily all the fifteen 


1ot occurred to you that the very way 





years you have been plodding along here you could now 
affoid to turn away every one of those forty-two m« 
diocre pupils of yours and fill up your studio with talented 
students. Besides, if you had a good outside reputation 
pupils would come to you from New York for thei 
finishing’ lessons instead oi leaving you just when they 
are ready to do you credit, in order to become the pupils 
of some New York teacher who has advertised exten- 


sively, and who therefore has a larger reputation 


= = 
cs <€ 
The Washington Saengerbund opened its season last 


Sunday evening with an interesting musical program at 

the club rooms. Among the attractions of the concert 

were the performance of the “Semiramide Overture” 

without a rehearsal by Donch’s Orchestra and a difficult 

flute solo by Henry Jaeger. Fred Seibold, a pupil of 

Herndon Morsell, who sang a tenor solo, is said to be the 
’ 1 


possessor of a fine voice Henry Xander, the musical 


director of the Saengerbund, has composed two beautiful 
little piano pieces, which he is about to publish. One is 
a Romance and the other has not yet been named. It is 
hoped that Mr. Xander will 


will perform these at the next Saengerbund concert. They 


overcome his modesty and 


should certainly be heard 


_s _-* 
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H. H. Freeman, organist of St. John’s Church, is privi 
leged to allow his organ pupils the free use of the church 
organ for practice. The organ is run by water and the 


church is obliged to pay a heavy water tax for the water 





Originally I intended securing only 50 Concerts for 


WM. WORTH 


this Season, but everybody seems to want him, and I have now (Oct. 

20th) more than 85 arranged for, so I have decided to secure another 

Mr. Bailey's Company includes 

ELIZABETH NORTHROP, Soprano, and EDWIN M. SHONERT, Pianist. 
EVERETT PIANO USED EXCLUSIVELY. 


75, which will not be difficult. 





R. E. JOHNSTON, Room 930 St. James Bidg., Broadway and 26th Street, New York City. 
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Concert Direction: REMINGTON SQUIRE, 126 East 24th Street, New York. 
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consumed by the pupils when they practice on the organ 
This is a new idea for the temperance cause and I should 
advise the W. C. T. U. to use their influence in recom- 
mending other churches to supply water for a similar 
purpose, 


a a 
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Miss H. Theodora Wight has been engaged to sing in 
Baltimore next week and will also be heard in several 
songs in the third of the Koehle-McReynolds lecture re 
citals to be given during the coming season 


Berenice THOMPSON 


Anderson-Baernstein Joint Recitals. 


AST evening the first these interesting recitals was 
given at the Lyceum in Englewood, N. J. TI 





house was crowded to overflowing and standing room 
only was to be ha rhe enthusiasm was intense, and 
iter each number the applau vas spontaneous and gen 
uine No two vocalists within our present recollectior 
W e exception ol the Henschels, have ever presented d 
prograr oO we valanced i ha voc tandpoint 
periormance was far ahead of anything presented in 
ent years rhe second recital w be he | at Memoria 
Ha Brooklyn, to-morrow (Thursday) evening, October 
31, wher ‘ wing | re n w e giver 
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Sara An ] r r 
CARBONE rhe reput n of Signor Carbone as a pron 
ment voice specialist becomes every day more popular 


; , ' - : : 
Many vocal teachers call at his studio, 240 Fifth avenue, 
tor lessons and advice on the placement of the voice. Re 
cently the well-known teacher, Theodor Bjérksten, before 


leaving New York for Paris, called at the studio of Signor 





Carbone with his pupil, Miss Martha Strickland, to sing for 
him and get Mr. Carbone’s advice Mr. Bjérksten sent 
Signor Carbone the following letter 
New York, October 18, 16 
My Dear Carsone—Only ne before | sail for Paris t d you 
c be t | ce 
c y ‘ g VY l w ed . 
ive ely s ed Way ! tea ng and 
e tor RX € ec Ss an 
mn the most difficult f arts nging With 
best wishes Yours faithfully, Ineopor ByOxrkstEen 








FRANZ KALTensorn, Solo Violin. 
Wm. Rowe tt, Second Violin. 
Gustav Bacn, Viola. 

Louis Herne, ’Cello. 


For Terms and Dates address 
FRANZ KALTENBORN, 80 W. 82d Street, New York. 
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Phenomenal Child Concert Pianist 
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For terms, dates, etc , address 
J. B. PRANCKE, 109 East 14th Street 
S. BPPINGER, 718 LexingtonA venue, 
New York. 
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Boston, October 27, 1901 


N agreeable gentleman named Paul d’Estrées 
is writing a series of articles which are pub- 
lished in the Ménestrel. The articles are under 
the general and dignified head “L’Art Mu- 
sical et ses Interprétes,” but there-is much 
more about the queer habits and the irregular 

lives of the interpreters than about Art. He is filling the 





gaps in a manner wholly admirable. Take the lives of 
Rossini, for instance, by Azevedo, Sutherland Edwards, 
Escudier, Pougin. These biographers give you the facts, 
the statistics; they are generous in eulogy—but they do 
not show you Rossini in dressing gown and slippers, in 
the flesh, without his wig and approved facial expression 
for the Boulevard. 

Che ideal biography can be written only by an enemy 
He is inclined toward fairness, because he knows that he 
will be suspected. The very fact that he dislikes the 
human subject is his excuse for judicial treatment 

Now several gossipers have spoken of the avarice of 
Rossini’s second wife, Olympe Pélissier, but Mr. d’Estrées 
hows her in a clear light. Her mother, a prudent woman, 


found a protector for her, one that might guard her from 


the temptations of the great city apostrophized so often 
by Gustave Charpentier. This protector was an English 
nan, who gave the girl 25,000 francs a year, and when the 
Englishman lost his money—with his hair—the noble girl 
gave back to him a fourth of the amount. Then she 
turned her attention to art and lived with Horace Vernet 
who painted several acres of canvas. She was a hot 
tempered girl, and conversation was often in italics. One 
ight the painter awoke with a start and saw Olympe by 
the bedside She was in her night gown, her hair was 
disheveled, and a dagger was in her hand. Vernet said: 
Quit your fooling, Olympe!”” (She had been the model 
for her lover’s Judith.) But when she bombarded him 
with pillows as he walked under his window he deter 


I 
line d 


Shickler, a rich man of the Place Vendome, ‘There she 
is; I make you a present of her.” Mr. Shickler was sim- 


o draw the line; so one day he said to a Mr 
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slipped a roll of 60,000 francs under the clock on one 
occasion when she had been as inflexible as any ‘Roman 
Vestal. She saw him, shrieked with rage, went through 
the catalogue of insults. And he, too, lost his temper and 
threw the roll into the fire. Olympe succeeded in rescu- 
ing 40,000 francs, which she forced upon him 

This accomplished creature was also the friend of Eu- 
gene Sue. Was she intimate with Auber? She wrote let- 
ters to him. She was intimate with Rossini before he 
married her. And why did this man of the world take 
such a woman as his wife, a woman of violent temper and 
avaricious nature? She knew how to feed his vanity, she 
looked after his comfort, she was a sumptuous creature— 
and if she was a cat with claws, she was also a woman. 
And as Fielding says, in his comments on the old fable, 
“though some have remarked that cats are subject to in- 
gratitude, yet women and cats, too, will be pleased and 
purr on certain occasions.” 

Mr. d’Estrées does not mention some singular stories 
about Olympe told by Felix Moscheles in his “Fragments 
of an Autobiography.” The son of the pianist pays trib- 
ute to her beauty. 

“She struck me as every inch a queen—a tragedy queen, 
off duty. The upper part of her classical figure was more 
or less concealed beneath a loose white garment, which I 
have since learned to associaie with hair combing. Her 
lower limbs showed off to great advantage under a heavy 
striped petticoat. * * * As far as I could judge, she 
made that illustrious husband of hers an excellent wife.” 

Moscheles heard from a Signora Baldazi that Rossini 
grew tired of la Colbrand, his first wife, and said he 
wanted a change. “She did not mind the change, but she 
would not leave the house for him or anybody else; so she 
lived in one apartment, while la Pellisier and Rossini oc- 
cupied ancther; but they all took their meals together, 
and la Colbrand did the housekeeping.” 

It used to be the fashion to speak of Rossini’s Olympian 
indifference, but he was not Olympian toward Olympe. 
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But I did not propose to tell here the story of this 
woman: I began with the intention of mentioning a singu- 
lar habit of Auber, who would not be separated from his 
hat. He breakfasted in it, composed in it, dined in it. 
If he went to the upera—and he went there only under 
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ply delighted, but Olympe would not listen to him. He 





compulsion—he sat in a box where he was not obliged to 
uncover. Some facetious friends accused him of being 
a Jew. He had never read “Leaves of Grass,” but his 
motto might have been Walt Whitman’s declaration: 

“TI wear my hat as I please, in doors or out.” 

Now in Berlin in the early eighties Joachim persuaded 
himself that he could conduct an orchestra, and ther: 
were flatterers who «ncouraged him and said: “Go in, 
Master, and show them how things should be done.” I 
think he began with the Ninth Symphony. Perhaps it was 
his intention to work backward, so that when he came to 
the First experience would aid him in achieving a toler- 
able performance. Put this is mere ide speculation | 
remember distinctly his entrance. He bore ostentatiously 
aloft a superb specimen of a plug hat, silk, chimney pot. 
stove pipe, bell topper. He walked in a stately manner, 
as a warden going up the broad aisle. When he reached 
the conductor's stand he put it carefully down, in such a 
position that neither violinist nor ‘cellist could warm his 
foot in it, and where he could put one eye on it while the 
other covered ihe score—or at least the first violin part 
At each recess he bore the hat through the orchestra and 
the orchestra door, and when time was called he returned 
with the same solemn carriage. It was whispered about 
that this was the custom in London 

I have thought that our own conductors would do well 
to wear a hat symbolical of the piece performed under 
their direction. A large, flamboyant soft hat would go 
with works of the romantic period. Giuck, Rameau and 
Cherubini demand a helmet, for the first two were enam 
ored of classic subjects, and Cherubini was at heart a 
pagan. To make up with wig, powder and court dress 
for Haydn and Mozart might be irksome, especially if the 
orchestra were on the road, so a plug hat of the most 
conventional pattern might be accepted as a substitute 

SF = 

There are signs of an eventful season. B. J. Lang and 
the Cecilia propose, I hear, to perform Bach’s great 
Mass. I have wondered for some time why Mr. Lang did 
not add this work to his repertory. He has conducted all 
manner of things—‘Parsifal’” and “Hiawatha” and the 
best English part songs. He has conducted Palesirina 
and used simultaneously all the conflicting traditions 
And now that, like Alexander, he seeks new worlds to 
conquer, he naturally and gayly picks up Bach's Mass, 
and with his one, two, three, ladies and gentlemen; like 
wise one, two, three, four, the Cecilia will add another 
triumph to its list—it will be able to say “We have done 
3ach’s Mass.” And it will undoubtedly be done—done 
brown. The Cecilia is an excellent chorus, a most ad 
mirable chorus; but Bach’s Mass needs something more 
than the enthusiastic devotion of an uncertain time beater 

The Cecilia will also give Massenet’s ‘Promised Land,” 
which in pornographic interest falls far below his “Eve.” 
n this: It contains no part 


The work is also noticeable 
for Sibyl Sanderson 
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The Handel and Haydn proposes to have a building of 
its own, and two extra concerts will be given November 10 
(Verdi's Requiem"), and November 11 (“Elijah”), for the 
purpose of forming the beginning of a building fund. The 
president of the society has issued a trumpet call in which 
he says many things. It is the ambition of the society to 
own a building with ‘‘a hall suitable for rehearsals, facil 
ities for a large musical library, a reading room, commit 
tee rooms and rooms which our members can use for the 
study and practice of music.” 

In other words they wish a species of clubhouse where 
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the elderly members from Everett, Somerville and Saugus 
can find amusement of an evening after a scene of 
harassing domesticity. A bowling alley, a billiard room, 
possibly a card room might be added with profit, 
course the building should be thoroughly equipped with 
All these 
A building is also needed, 
the establishment of a class of 
Would that he 
mean that these beginners should learn 
“ Nearer, My God, 
random; there are 
and then work through 
horse 


safe 
and of 


things cost 
the president assures us, for 
study of 
Does he 
notes, or that they 
Thee,” “Aurelia” 
other tunes 


sanitary plumbing. money 
‘beginners in the 


oratorio.” were more precise 
should begin with 


and “Dennis”—I choose at 
dear to some through association 
Neukomm’s “ David,’ 


rode proudly, and Mr 


the Chevalier formerly a war 
Butterfield’s 
ready for the 


did Mr 
did not 


m which the society 


Esther, the Beautiful Queen,” until they are 


Messiah?” By the 
. Never 


choruses of “The 


“Esther, &c 


way 
if he 
title of the 


ecasi¢gr 
Butterfield write mind, 


sonorously with the 


write it. The name goes 
work 

And now Boston enters. “With such facilities for mu 
sical improvement a membership in our society will be 
come extremely desirable to every student of music, will 
carry with it decided educational advantages, and we shall 


never be at a loss for good voices.” “Educational advan 
tages.’ have it. Art 


tional art had anything to do with education 


There you must always be educa 


As though 


in the ordinary meaning of the word. Educate and edu- 
cate—and will the great crowd ever appreciate or under 
stand art? A thousand persons, male and female, after 


their kind, roaring out an oratorio chorus, are not engaged 





educational work Indeed, they do a grievous wrong to 
music 

And have the officers of the Handel and Haydn stopped 
to consider how they will ga he money to run the 
hall after it has risen, “like an exhalation, with the sound 
ot dulcet sy! t.” from the fens of 


npl honies and voices swet 
the Back Bay? 
these thi 
chief, but be 


I say ngs not from any spirit of wanton mis 


it would be a pity to see this venerable 

financial through laudable 
ambition. The society is reported to 
vhich 
serves with its income as a guarantee against assessment 


No singer likes to be 


educational purpose 


society entangled in 
but o’er-vaulting 
be in sound condition at present, and there is a fund 
in years ot pecuniary loss ass¢ ssed 
net even if he thereby 

Furthermore the society led by Mr. Moller 


serves an 


hauer de 
ians, for under his drill the 


serves the respect of mus 


singers and players last season gave really musical pet 
formances. In former years the performances were chief 
ly of the go as you please orde When the singers knew 


their notes they bawled; when they were shy they were 
saved from actual breakdown only by a few of iron will 
and jaw. To-day the members realize the fact that there 
are phrases as well as notes; that effects may be gained 


by observance of dynamic gradations indicated carefully 
by the fussy composer; the players from the Symphony 
Orchestra recognize quickly Mr. Mollenhauer as a con 
ductor of orchestral routine, experience and temperament, 


ind they are docile and zealous his great and surpris 


ng change is due wholly to the work done in rehearsals 
by Mr. Mollenhauer; and he that works such a change is 
better than he that taketh a city 
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Armbruster begins again this week to tell the story of 
How dull persons are in 
intents and 


Wagner and his music-dramas 


the comprehension of Wagner's purposes! 


Lecturers have been banging and boring away for sev- 
eral with the assistance of pianists and singers; 


years 
ssay after essay has been published; there are books in 
with all the leit-motive neatly 
here in Boston, where Mr. Kr 
labored faithfully, there is need 


ll again the sad, sad story—witl 


hree or four languages 


and yet ehbiel and 


Damrosch 


ckeied 
Walter 
German-Englishman to te 
he assistance of Miss Pauline Cramer Mr. Armbruster 


s not easily discouraged. He gave these lectures in a 
double course at the Lowell Institute last seasor Phe 
1all was crowded; hundreds were turned away; for the 
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Wagner, his 
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will remain patient; that he will not be tempted to ex- 
laim “They have ears, but they hear not.” 
4 = 
Count Baldesar Castig s “Il Cortegiano” (1528) 1s 
hardly « rr y 1 questi ‘ I il behavior and 
etiquette in 190 nd yet there are passages that 
be p ndered wit! pron as this addressed igging 
and superfluous veteran of the operatic stage (1 quot 
from Sir Thomas Hoby’s brave translat 
He shall knowe | age, tor (to Saie the truetn) it were 
no meeie atter, but an yee sight t ee a man of eny 
estimation being olde, horeheaded and esse. ft 
wrinckles, with a lute i s armes playing upon it and 
nging in the middes of a company women, although 
he coulde doe it reas wel And that, because 
iche song nteine in them woordes oj ve, and 
olde men love is a thing to bee jested at; although other 
while he se¢ eth monge other niracies mis t ike 
lelite it spite of yere t et a fier frosen hert 
And ten to oy Fridericke’s re 4 And in S¢ 
Ide men wil sing to the lute, let them doe it secretly, and 
nely to ridde their mindes of those troublesome cart 
nd grevous disquietinges that oure life is full off; and t 
iste Of tha excellency which I belev« Pythags ra and 
Socrates javoured in musike And set case they exe 
é I hat tl have gotten a certain habit 
nd custon t, they shall savour it much bet I 
hearing, than he that hath no knowledge in it 
The Count did not favor female orchestras 
Imagine with your selfe what an unsightly matter it 
were to see a woman play upon a tabour or drumm, or 
blowe in a flute or trompet, or anye like strumente ; and 
bicause the boisterousnesse of them doeth both cover 
and take away that sweete mildenes which setteth so furtl 
everie deede that a woman doet! 
=S- & 
The program of the second Symphony concert give 
ast night in Symphony Hall was as follows 
Over e, Richard tll Volkmar 
Concerto Pathétique Liszt 
Arranged and ‘ e orig 
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It is a well attested fact that Georg Schumann, of 
Bremen, once gave eight piano recitals on eight consecu 
tive evenings and played thirty-twe by one Bee 
thoven, four sonatas at ea concert infer at once 
rom this that he is Ss 1s mal r would you sus 
| oft giving wW sudd un t lable 
ursts of humor. H he type known to t appre 

itive Berliner as I 2 olider Kere 
That he should é ra iriations is not surpr g 
I w rprise¢ f ris y ig 
(Leorg \eumar} vl er tw enturi ag ng 
veetly r | Sang and p y ] 1 da Ka bz 
I ‘ys ‘ 
\ ate « 
\ lrist d only ved the spirit of this hym 
id only read ‘ ely ’salms! But Georg Schu 
nn brings I g g and whining with h 
utics anc s cor anglais the moment there is any 
che 
It may not be paradox t iy t I bett made 
‘ | " iriat s the worse they a! The better 
e the less tl ncongruous but effective display « 
ginatior Now 1 man has studied faithfully und 
Mess ‘ hr & Co writter ympl oni plan 
juint piat S is d gs before he reache 
venty-five ke lemn prize ‘n a solemn way, and 
nducted a Gesangverein 1 Danzig, the hearer has a 
sonable expectat n choral variations of a brave 
ow of augmentation, diminution, canonic ieading, organ 
| s voices, inversion, fugue, &c. He also an 
cipates prelude 1 W h the theme hy and re 
n | t $ He |} ws NY thi e final 
‘ eI thundering row, witl e brass and wood 
1 be ing f t i g e ack 
g to the « t and the fi ving unt 
veat stands on the ehead d 1eatl ( 
But é and brett s necessarily 
Phe spir I ! us ceniarge 
g mic ¢ ea M » Ss we 
. I peak I e manutacture ng ine 
res ¢ lw é tion ¢ tax es 
1 blood After five hey beg reset e the 
s the once popular song l iriatior 
that stands o1 y grace, sw urnfulness 
grande ! y y ot il q ty You se¢ 
Jadassohn king nuscript and saying Goo 
y, Georg! Why d t yo ke twenty-four of then 
\ he I s y pated The long 
re point d then th dering t o Wer nut 
G Sst wait« \ pia iCkKIng 
tl heeks—the full power of th gan—and the fid 
diers with set jaws, firmly e¢ ‘ pale, fiddling 
y Nx in 1 rristan and a few bold and 





ultra modern harmonies, as in cadences, w ive the 
piece, I fear It was played here for the first time, but 
Mr. 7 sb gl ut Chicago, October 20, 1900 
M Burmeis Ss arrangeme! i Liszt’s Concerto Pa 
que was also heard he the first time. I spoke o 
wher was plaved by “ é es at tire 
Vorcester Festival in September. Last evening he was 
eartily applauds His arrangement was evidently a 
bot ve; but, although the speech may seem ungra 
ous, it seems pity that his devotion to Liszt should 

e carried him so far. The Pathétique in any of its 
forms, as piano solo, as Liszt’s Concerto for two pianos 
l as Von Biilow ught Liszt’s Concerto for two piano 
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should go, is not one of the great works of the Abbé. 
It is not to be named with the two famous concertos. 
Mr. Burmeister has made an ingenious setting; he has 
taken great pains in the proper presentation, and yet the 
music belies the title. There is the old see-saw so dear 
to Liszt—bombast and sentimentalism. The feature of 
the performance was Mr. Burmeister’s delightful playing 
of the Andante Sostenuto. 

An elabcrate explanation of Volkmann’s overture, 
“Richard III.,” has been made by Friedrich Brandes, of 
Dresden. He claims that the overture deals chiefly with 
scenes 3 and 4 of the fifth act of Shakespeare’s tragedy, 
and that the first calm and soothing strain pictures the 
ghosts smiling on the sleeping Richmond. I am unable 
to find out whether Volkmann himself, like Smetana, made 
a deliberate program; but it is my conviction that he 
thought enly of music which in a general way would be 
appropriate to Shakespeare’s tragedy, for this overture 
forms a part of music for performances on the stage. The 
most impressive portion of the work is the opening, som- 
bre, dismal and with the spectral ghost theme (clarinets, 
bassoons, trombones, with stroke of gong). This theme 
whenever it appears is handled in a masterly manner, al- 
though it does not redeem the platitudinous battle music. 
Louis Ehrlert asserts that Volkmann’s real domain is “the 
lyric-instrumental”; but in this overture the purely lyric 
passages are conventional, and the finale is naive. The 
overture to “Richard III.,” the great bogy of English tra- 
dition and the old Bowery, is yet to be written. It should 
be more in the vein of Rubinstein’s “Ivan IV.” It should 
be in music what Barry Sullivan was on the stage. In the 
life of this man “steeped in crime’-—I refer to Richard, 
not to Mr. Sullivan—there was no idyl, and in the over- 
ture there should be no contrasts of moods, although the 
ironic wooing of the Lady Anne might suggest a second 
theme 

Gétz’s symphony suffers alternately from extravagant 
eulogy and unnecessary neglect. It is an amiable work 
and the intermezzo is pretty, but it seems incredible that 
the critic of the World (London) as late as 1893 could 
say the symphony is “the only real symphony that has 
been composed since Beethoven died. * * * He 
(Gotz) had the charm of Schubert without his brainless- 
ness’—&c. To me the first movement is graceful, Men- 
delssohnian and a little tiresome from thematic repetition. 
Gotz probably gained in fame by dying young. Would 
Bizet have surpassed his “Carmen”? And if Schubert had 
studied assiduously counterpoint and lived to be fifty 
might he not have written symphonic variations on a 
choral? Paitie HALE. 
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Pat seta from the First Act (Paris Ver- 


sion.) 
“Master Singers of Nuremberg’ .Walter’s Prize Song 
( Siegfried’s Parting from 
) Britnnhilde. Siegfried’s 
| Death. Funeral March. 
Closing Scene. 


“Die Goétterdammerung” 


_ Soloists Milka Ternina, Ellison van Hoose. 
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NR TI so cnet vhs co cbadseksee George W. Mull, Wellfleet, Mass 
TORR FT .c04 coda tenpusevecsasncccds Miss Mae Low, Bath, Me 
Mrs. Alice Holmes Owen, New 
Hampshire Music Teachers’ 
Association, The Weirs. 

PN TB ii cemtbipdldves es eessepccswened Miss Mae Low, Bath, Me, 


John Hyatt Brewer. 
There’s Ever a Song wae Miss Alice Merritt, Brooklyn, 


The Years at the Spring. Song. - 


WEG. - DU rec csstbcccddvccsss n.. ¥, 
Hershée of Spring. Cantets.... Manchester High School, Man- 
chester, N. H. 


I eiccedcsicctccisntkeescscccase O. C. Harn, Cleveland 


Geo W. Chadwick. 
Miss Martha A. Baker, F. H. 


O Cez N , i s \ 
Cease, My Wandering Soul 4 Mason and F, M. Marston, 


Dc csteescnendeneilebadescesns Wellfleet, Mass. 
Bae: es een tscsiccidiversiéa Frederick Warren, Chicago, III. 
The Danza. Piano...............Mrs. A. R. Lingafelt, Topeka, Kan 
The Danza. Piano...............Miss Beulah Kreider, Elkhart, Ind. 
He Loves Me. Song........... Miss Leila Robeson, Cleveland, Ohic 
Sweet Wind that Blows. Song...../ Arthur Alexander, Seattle, Wash 


Charles Dennee. 


The Thought of You. Song... Fred. Mortimer Marston, Welli- 
The Sandman. Song............ fleet, Mass. 


Stephen A. Emery. 


The Night Has a Thousand ({ Schumann Ladies’ Quartet, 
Petr tebeedescneesdoiuseterses 7 Chickering Hall, Boston. 
Burst, Ye Apgle Bude. Sene.. § Mrs. Clifford Elizabeth Williams, 
{ Binghamion, N. Y. 


Arthur Foote. 


Love Me if I Live......... Fred. Mortimer Marston, Wellfleet, Mass. 

{+ Melville Horner, New Hamp- 
shire Music Teachers’ Associa 
tion, The Weirs. 

A Song of Four Seasons. Song.........Mrs. Norton, Detroit, Mich. 


J. H. Hahn. 


Concert Polonaise. Piano,..Hanmer School of Music, Detroit, Mich. 


Mildred J. Hill. 


Loch Lomond (arranged). Song. 


re Fred. Mortimer Marston, Wellfleet, Mass. 
Henry Hanseley. 
Gi aestcwsdesntecues Chicago Mendelssohn Club, Chicago, III. 
Margaret Ruthven Lang. 

Eeiels Taewe Gene, BeGGiccccveccsccece Frederick Warren, Chicago, III 
An Irish Mother's Lullaby. Song...... Mrs. Norton, Detroit, Mich. 
Frank Lynes. 

Seroetiienst, BeGiicccvcecccvccsce . , 
Fred. N *r Marste -}1- 
4 Att the Sieasd Wie sete, Fred fortimer Marston, Well 


fleet, Mass. 
Re, BOs dccvscionssccssce 
DR. DN etic scvtacsersaces Harry Parmlee, Dorchester, Mass. 


Edward MacDowell. 


From Woodland Sketches— 


FO 6 Watt Ebpiveciccccsccce ) 
From Uncle Remus........... ! Detroit Conservatory of Music, 
By a Meadow Brook.......... { Detroit, Mich. 
Be BGs 2 hkccscaccsevces. ove } 
Fourth Senetn (Hisitic), for) Carl Beutel, Detroit, Mich 
GE axedinatdtensecsscstpenne 
Deserted... Song. ...0cccccves Miss Caroline Cramer, Rochester, N. Y. 


IE TUB ons cdevnnadensdvonces 
A Ballad of Charles the Bold... 
Dance of the Gnomes........... 

George B. Nevin. 


The Boatswain Bold. Song..Fred. Mortimer Marston, Wellfleet, Mass. 


) Chicago Mendelssohn Club 


\ Chicago, Ill. 


Edna Rosalind Park, 


A Memory. Song......... Fred. Mortimer Marston, Wellfleet, Mass. 


Charles P. Scott. 


Charles Schoolcraft, New Hamp- 
Robin Goodfellow. Song...... ‘ shire Music Teachers’ Associa- 


tion, The Weirs. 





The new “Choir Collection of Anthems, Hymns and Responses,” 
compiled from the works of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Arthur Foote, 
Frank Lynes, G. W. Chadwick, E. W. Hanscom, G. W. Marston 
and others, is a practical collection of choir anthems, not too diffi- 
cult. Some of the pieces are very effective. Many composers are 
represented, the most prominent being those mentioned above. 
The work has been done by that extremely competent editor and 
compiler, P. A. Schnecker, several of whose own compositions are 
also in the list. Commended to the attention of choirs. 

Charles Dennée’s success as a teacher is exemplified by his many 
compositions for instructive purposes. His new songs, op. 29, “The 
Sandman,” “Love's Argument,” “The Thought of You,” “I Love 
Thee” and “The Tryst,”’ are of a bright and cheertul nature. They 
are melodious, of only moderate difficulty and are from every stand- 
point well written. The accompaniments to all the songs are quite 
easy. 

Teachers have found “The Pupil’s Library,’ First and Second 
Series, valuable additions to their repertory. It is a difficult task 
tu find and chuvose appropriate pieces for pupils, especially the 
younger ones, Compositions are not so easily founa which will 
both instruct and interest, have technical value and are harmonious 
and pieasing as well. The pieces contained in this collection have 
Leen carefully selected from the best of many easy sets written 


especially for children’s use. 








Nevada’s Opening Postponed. 


HE opening of Mme. Emma Nevada's tour has been 

postponed until November 26, when the songstress 

will be heard at the Colonial Theatre, Boston. This ar- 

rangement was made in order that Madame Nevada could 

have a week’s rest after her voyage across the ocean, and 

it also enables Pablo Casals to appear in Paris before 
sailing. 

Messrs. Stevens and Sutherland are in high feather over 
the manner in which offers for special recitals and con- 
certs have been pouring in. Every mail brings tempting 
offers from musical societies and clubs. The tour is be- 
coming well booked up, however, and there are few nights 
now open, 

Heathe Gregory, the popular basso, has been added to 
the list of artists surrounding Madame Nevada, and adds 
much to an already strong organization. Pablo Casals is 
receiving much attention prior to his departure for this 
country. Many requests for recitals have been received 
from Continental cities, and the offers made have been 
very flattering. The young ’cellist, however, looks for- 
ward with much pleasurable anticipation to his tour in 
the United States, and it is doubtful if he will be heard 
much in Europe until after his visit here. 

Moreau, the pianist, is a good artist. Success is cer- 
tain to crown his work in this country. His compatriot, 
Maquarre, the flutist, is also a prime favorite in musical 
circles. Although stil] a mere lad, he is a fine performer 
on his instrument. 

One of the features of Madame Nevada's performance 
this year will be her singing of the various operatic arias, 
costumed as the character in the opera. ‘“Lakmé,” 
“Mignon,” “La Traviata” and other favorite works of the 
prima donna will be drawn on for her programs. 
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KNABE PIANO USED. 


New Telephone No.:; 
1610 Madison Sq. 


SLIVINSKI 


Would like to close balance as soon as possible, 
so if you are interested write to 


R. E. JOHNSTON, St. James Building, 
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Broadway and 26th St., New York City. 
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First 
Appearance 
7S in 


And Her Company of Assisting European Artists. 





: 1901. American Tour of 
PABLO CASALS, Violoncellist. 


MOREAU, Pianist. 


MAQUARRE, Flutist. 
HEATHE GREGORY, Basso. 


Direction of EDWARD STEVENS and ALBERT SUTHERLAND.—M, J. MURPHY, Representative, Opening, Colonial Theatre, Boston, November 26. 
FOR TERMS AND DATES, SPECIAL RECITALS OR CONCERTS, ADDRESS 


Room 3 New Zealand Building, 37th Street and Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
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STEINWAYS IN 1901 


By Otto Floersheim. 


O NE of my first acquaintances of value in this coun- 

try, after I had arrived here in 1875, was the late 
William Steinway. I had the pleasure of being intro- 
duced to him at the old Liederkranz Hall, in Fourth 
street, and an invitation to the famous masquerade ball of 
the German Singing Society was his first kind attention 
to me. It was not, however, until the year 1876, when at 
the Philadelphia exhibition the house of Steinway had 
carried off its high honors and I had made the acquaint- 
ance of their wonderful instruments at this very exhibi- 
tion, that I first entered the awe inspiring precincts of 
Steinway Hall, the beautiful and noble architecture of 
which had long before attracted my attention and invited 
my admiration. Once introduced I soon made friends of 
all the members of the firm, the heads of which, Messrs. 
William and Theodore Steinway, remained so for the rest 
of their lives; hence their memory is and will ever be 
kept sacred to me. 

With the younger generation now controlling the des 
tinies of the house of Steinway & Sons, and whom I saw 
grow up during the seventeen years of my stay in New 
York, I always was on equally good terms, and among 
the courteous staff of directors and employees of the 
world famous firm I had none but friends. Almost daily 
I spent some hours at the warerooms, and hence I had un- 
common and well utilized opportunities of watching the 
progress the Steinways were making in the manufacture 
of their instruments. It interested me to watch the grad- 
ual disappearance of the old square pianos and to notice 
how people began to take kindly to the upright instru- 
ments, which had been the style in Europe long before 
they were generally manufactured in the United States 
It was not at first easy to convince intending purchasers 
of the fact that in quantity and quality of tone the upright 
pianos could be made just as potent and pleasing as the 
old square pianos; that the actions could be constructed 
just as accurately and easy working and as responsive to 
the touch and quick for repetition as was the case in the 
squares; while the form of the upright instrument, al- 
though like everything new it was not at first to every 


e, soon commended itself to the American public 


body’s tast 
through its saving of space and the fact that as a piece 
of furniture it looked much handsomer, especially in the 
artistic cases designed by the Steinways, than did the old 
square boxes. This change of taste took place and dates 
back fromthe time of Anna Mehlig’s first successful tour 
through the United States, as Charles F. Tretbar, who was 
then, as he continues to be to this day, the most amiable 
and courteous of intermediators between the visiting art- 
ists and the other members of the firm, as well as the 
musical world of America generally, told me 

From that epoch on also dates the gradual develop- 
ment into an instrument used by the public, and not as 
before merely or almost exclusively by the artists, of 
the modern grand piano. In the early seventies the pro 
portion of grand pianos built by the house, which alone then 
constructed more concert grands than all of the other 


American piano manufacturers, was perhaps not one-sixth 
of the whole of their production. 
make more grands than upright pianos, and this fact 
through the very numbers speaks more convincingly of 
their excellency and merits than columns of articles of 


Nowadays Steinways 


eulogy could express. Personally I became more and more 
convinced of the superiority of these American pianos, to 
which the world’s greatest musical artists, not pianists 
alone, but the highest musical authorities and immortal 
composers also, had already attested—and I found 
my judgment corroborated during my annual trips to Eu- 
rope. 

None of the German pianos, let alone the English or 
French, which in their turn are inferior to the German in 
struments, could even approximately compare to the Stein 
way. If you told this to people abroad, however, they 
smiled incredulously, and they would probably have con 
tinued to do so to this very day if the Steinways with their 
tremendous enterprise had not “carried the war into Af 
rica.”” Their trade in England and its colonies, as well 
in South America, had begun to assert itself to such an ex 
tent that more for mercantile purposes for these countries 
than for the sale in Germany, they built their extensive 
factories in Hamburg, which are conducted by the genial 
director, Arthur von Holwede, once Theodore Steinway’s 
right hand. But the Steinway pianos have also forced their 
way into Germany, and in an artistic way they play to-day 
a part in the musical life of the world’s most music cul 
tured country which could not have been foreseen even 
by the Steinways themselves 

When I settled in Berlin, a little over nine years ago, there 
seemed almost no possibility of anybody's playing another 
piano in public than the principal concert grand constructed 
in the capital of Germany. The first one to venture out 
upon the concert platform of the venerable Singakademie 
with a Steinway was the late Franz Rummel, who through 
out life was always a plucky fellow, who had the courage 
He had learned 


the value of a Steinway grand as the noblest of instru 


1 


f his convictions and acted accordingly 


ments upon which to realize his artistic intentions, and as 
the trusty assistant in all of his successes during his so 
journ of several years in i s country, and hence he was 
confident of what he was doing when he started out in 
the face of some managerial and other kindly meant ad 
vice, and placed the Steinway concert grands before the 
public of Berlin. Since then many other artists have fol 
lowed his example, and by no means to their detriment, so 
that what at first seemed an impossibility has now become 
a regular event, and the name of Steinway is fast becom 
ing a household word in Germany, such as it has been 
Padere W ski 


the Steinway exclusively in Germany as he does in this 


in the United States for many decades 





country, and at this very moment is scoring the same stir 
ring, nay, unparalleled successes among the sturdy Teutons 
which have marked his career in this country. Ferruccio 
Busoni, the thinker, the philosopher, the brain-carrying-it 
over-the-he 
adapted to demonstrate his wonderful musical analytical 


art pianist, found the Steinway grand the best 


powers and his equally great technical virtuosity. Sophie 
Menter, Sapellnikoff; Josef Hofmann, and, neither last nor 
least, Eugen d’Albert, who in Germany is considered the 


greatest of all pianists, uses the Steinway concert grand 
exclusively in Germany. What such a victory for the 
American instrument means from a material viewpoint in 
a country which is not overblessed with riches to make 
a good market place for costly pianos, I am of course at a 
loss to gauge, but one thing I know, and that is, that 
wsthetically it is one of the greatest, ii not the absolutely 
grandest triumph ever scored by the house of Steinway & 
Sons, and the greatest commercial victory ever achieved by 
an American manufacturing house abroad 
Now that I have returned to God’s own country for a 
visit one of my first calls was of course at Steinway Hall 
where I had spent innumerable pleasant and profitable 
hours before I left New York in order to settle down in 
Berlin Hearty grips of the hand and genial smiles 


greeted me from all sides, and I was quickly made wel 


come in the old quarters. Sorrowfully, however, I missed 
also some of the old familiar faces. Old man Petri has, 
1 William 


of course, long since joined the silent majority: 
Steinway’s former glad and hearty “Come in!” and his 





invariable good natured: “Da kommt der Floersheim, 
froh und feist, der glaubet nicht an Jesus Christ” (the last 
two words pronounced in English, to make them rhym« 
with the German epiteton scarcely ornans) was missing; 
Louis Geilfuss and both of the Rathgeber boys are ab 
Ser m the 1 s vhicl itherw howeve ecm to 
ne almost unchanged It speaks w r a house, its 
pirit of liberality, and causes through this a feeling of 
general satisfaction all around, if there are so few changes 
n the staff of employees as I found at Steinway Hall 

Of course, I had to try the latest styles of pianos, among 


the number a new miniature grand, yclept “Henry Zieg- 
ler’s baby,” which I found wonderful. For the size of the 
nstrument it has a perfectly astounding volume of tone 


More pianos were gone over, uprights, parlor and finally 


concert grands, the latter of such overwhelming power 
and beauty of tone that I had to be called to lunch twice 
a thing which very rarely happened to me before—ere I 
could tear myself away from dear old Steinway Hall 

After lunch, accompanied by Charles H. Steinway, the 
head of the house, and N. Stetson, I visited the new Fifth 
avenue branch reta vareroom, where I found an add 
tional number of remarkable Steinway art pianos such as 
are not to be seen in any European piano house, particu- 
larly when the large quantity of art pianos is considered 
hat are constantly kept on hand by the Steinways. It 
can readily be understood how profoundly impressed I 
im by the enormous strides taken by the Steinways dur 
ng the period of my residence in Europe, a progress 
which must help to stimulate every true lover of the d 
vine art, which through the Steinway piano has secured 
ts ei modern single medium of expression 

Torten CONCERT There was a < ert by Madame 
Totten at Knights of Pythias Hall, Tottenville, S. I., last 
week in which Madame Totten appeared as soprano so 

st four times. singing secular and sacred musi She 
was assisted by Anna Louise White, elocutionist, and Carl 
Tollefson, violinist he concert was well patronized, the 
artists highly pleasing and most successful 











ELECTA GiFEFOoOoRD 
SOPRANO. 
Dates Booking for Concert, Recital and Oratorio. 


WEST: 
CHARLES R. BAKER, 
Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


EAST: 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
181 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 





tone 


English, Freach, German, Italian and Russian. 


For terms nod dates address 
ALICE E. JOSEPH, 7a Hanover St., Leadon, W., Eagiaad. 


Mme. Matia von Niessen- 


MEZZO SOPRANO. 
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ARNOLD SOMLYO, Manager 





LIZA DELHASE-WICKES, 
The Brilliant Belgian Pianiste. 
GERTRUDE VON BETZ, 
Pianiste, (First Prize Leiprig Conservatory.) 
ALFRED DONALDSON -4ICKES, 
Violinist. 





Has the honor to announce the following distinguished Musical Artists: 





CARNEGIE HALL, 
NEW VORK CITY. 





HENRIETTE WEBGER, 
Pianiste and Accompanist. 
FLORENCE SAGE, Pianiste, 
In Historical Recitals, 

MINNE HUMPHRYES, 
Soprano. 
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ACCOMPANIST. 





F. W. RIESBERG. 


INSTRUCTION. 


Fiano, Organ, Harmony. 
With THE MUSICAL CouRIER. 
Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, Newark. 
Secretary New York State M. T. A. 


Residence-Studio: 954 Eighth Ave., cor. 56th St., NEW YORK. 


TELEPHONE : 452 COLUMBUS. 
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WHITNEY TEW 


The Stage—*‘ Mr. Whitney Tew proved himself a singer of excellent 
eapabilities. His voice, which is a bass of great compass, is delightfully 
sympathetic—now full of tenderness, now instinct with passion and 


In America 


joy. He could not have been su 
‘ Myself when Young.’ "—July 4, 1901 
London Musical 


| de ublic who possesses the many 


December 
aad January. 


dramatic significance 0 


* Der Knabe mit dem Wunderhorn ' and Liza Lehmann’s curiously weird 


rier—“ Mr. Whitney Tew's singing was marked 
by a high order of intelligence. He is one of the few singers now before 


ccess. 
jes a voice powerful and sympathetic he has a remarkable memory, 
poe he never fails to dis: ~g? an intuitive knowledge of the poetic and 


Schubert and Schumann he exhibited great powers of vocalization an 
expression, and a style in singing fp — 80 thoroughly Teutonic that 
it was hard at times to his American origin 

in English were equally ad ee = 5 5, 1901. 


The London Press says of Mr. Tew’s singing: 


first of his recitals in Steinway Hal! 
in his rendering of Schumann's tained the interest of his audience w 


and brains for success.""— May 25, 190 
qualifications that mean su 


little to desire. Mr. Tew essayed last 


were easily revealed, and 
success,""—May 23 1901 


. Three songs 


supremely herd work for a single voice— fragmentery, passionate, 
moody. with its pedal-note of acute sorrow Mr. 
in possessing a powerful voice of ro quality, and he has both the voice 


nn Sere ~— pa A 2 an artist who commands attention 
ap eserves praise Especially has he the gift of feeling and the power 
the text. In four songs by Bach, a of conveying it to others, while in point of intelligence he le aves bus 





Ladies’ Field—That fine bass singer, Mr. Whitney Tew, gave the 


Madame Lehmann's ‘In Memo- Sole 


Representative : 


Henry Wolfsohn 


131 East (7th Street 
NEW YORK 


riam ' was a great test of Mr. Tew's manner and inflection, and he sus- 


eli throughout it; and it is a 


Tew is fortunate 


evening songs of widely con- 


trasting kinds and of various countres, but the manner and spirit pro- 


the result was a conspicuous 
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AST week I wrote in a local paper: “Miss Far- 
rar, daughter of a former baseball player, is 
shortly to make her début at the Royal Opera 
here. If there is anything in heredity, she 
should make a hit.” 

Assuredly there seems to be a great deal in heredity, for 
as Margarethe, in “Faust,” Miss Farrar made a decided 

t, a safe hit, and scored heavily. 

We were all there, we Americans. We had recently 
heard and read much about anti-American feeling in the 
hallowed halls of the Berlin Royal Opera. We had been 
told of cabals and cliques, of plots and persecutions, of 
ealousies and jousts, and we were there to smooth the 
path for our young countrywoman, to howl down opposi- 
tion, if need be, and to see, before all things, that justice 
were done her, and she be given a fair, free and full 
chance. 

Miss Farrar needed neither our presence nor our ap 
plause. From the first she established herself as a singer 
and actress so gifted that she could hardly fail to conquer 
her audience; and as an artist so independent that no de 
gree of trickery on the stage could have shaken her confi- 
dence and repose. 

Miss Farrar, about whose vocal future Melba is said to 
have been uncommonly optimistic, possesses a soprano 

‘ice of unusual richness and fullness in the middle and 
lower register The high tones sounded a trifle strained. 
This may have been due to the tension of a début, but I 
im inclined to doubt it. Indeed, I should almost call Miss 
Farrar a mezzo-soprano. It was in the middle voice that 
he had her best moments, when her singing was of purest 
quality, and its timbre most convincing. Her voice reminds 
one greatly of Eames. But the older artist has neither the 
temperament nor the artistic tact of Miss Farrar. A faulty 
trill and a tendency toward hurrying climaxes in the en- 
semble numbers were the only blemishes on a performance 
really remarkable for a débutante. 

Opinions as to her voice might differ, but on the subject 
of her acting there can be but one verdict. She has dra 
| 


iatic talent of the highest order. And, rarest gift of all, 


he has individuality. She did not walk through her part 
vith the accustomed somnambulism of singers who tread 
operatic boards for the first time. She was a living, loving, 


uffering Margarethe, not merely a singing automaton. A 
number of original touches in the most hackneyed situa 

ms testified eloquently to Miss Farrar’s histrionic gifts. 
[f these came from her teacher, then all honor to the re 
ptive pupil, 1 wish that the singer had displayed in her 


©) 
tumes the same taste that marked her stage deportment 


BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSEI7Z7. 


October 16, 1901 


As has been stated, the success was unequivocal. Cur 
tain calls and resounding “bravos” mean much in a city 
that is overfed with music. The newspapers find fault with 
Miss Farrar’s high tones, and they advise the Royal Opera 
not to make her engagement permanent until she has mas- 
tered some roles in German. 

Miss Farrar sang in Italian, the chorus in German, and 
the principals, with one exception, in execrable style. The 
exception was Frau Gradl, who did Siebel. Herr Gruen- 
ing, the tenor, is always a strutting Lohengrin. His use 
of the falsetto voice was a pitiable performance for so bold 
a hero. Poor old Médlinger was a tottering but painstak- 
ing Mephistopheles. 

a € 


Arthur Friedheim has developed surprisingly since his 
visit to Berlin some four years ago. Then he was a 
pianist whose ambitions were greater than his technic; 
now he is grown into a splendid virtuoso, a master of 
finger mechanics, who has but few rivals. An extraor- 
dinary musician he was always. Friedheim does not be- 
long to the morbid school of pianists—if there is such a 
school. He leaves pathological pianism to others, to 
those less well balanced and conscientious than himself. 
There is nothing subtle in his playing. He does not love 
esoteric moods, and he does not bare his soul to our 
frivolous gaze. He is sincere, sometimes almost to the 
point of rudeness. From all of which you could guess 
that in his playing, intellect dominates sentiment, and will 
(or intention might be the better word) takes the place of 
spontaneous emotion. He reminds me irresistibly of Hans 
von Biilow, and I believe that Friedheim himself would 
approve the comparison. 

As a program maker he is not eminent. He com- 
menced his concert, at Beethoven Hall, with Liszt’s B 
minor Ballade, and followed this with Beethoven’s thirty 
three variations on a waltz by Diabelli. Personally, I am 
sorry that Diabelli wrote the waltz. Otherwise Beethoven 
might have spared us the variations. Even with Fried- 
heim’s clear exposition of the theme in all its twistings 
and turning, the fatal dullness of the number was not 
lessened, nor its inordinate length rendered more bear- 
able. The flash and fire of the Liszt ballade but empha 
sized this dreariness. Even Von Bilow must have felt 
something of what I have just written, for he went to the 
trouble of coining a name for each one of the thirty and 
three variations. These names, by the way, are more pic- 
turesque than appropriate 

Weber’s familiar “Moto Perpetuo” and Rubinstein’s 


brilliant “Etude on False Notes” gave Friedheim ample 
opptrtunity for a full display of finger pyrotechnics. Both 
numbers dazzled, even though they lacked at moments in 
moderation. A certain robustness of grasp marked all of 
Friedheim’s performances. 

Five preludes by Chopin were among the best things of 
the evening. The famous G sharp minor Study of Cho 
pin, in its infernally clever Godowsky garb, revealed 
Friedheim as the possessor of a phenomenal left hand. 

Three scintillating Liszt pieces enabled the pianist to 
end his program in a blaze of glory, and to respond to 
demonstrative applause, with two encores, Chopin's “Tril 
by” impromptu, and Schubert-Liszt’s “Erlkénig.” 

eS = 

Jacques Weintraub, amply noticed last year in these 
columns by Mr. Floersheim, created a most disappointing 
impression at his Singakademie concert this season. He 
lacks technic, temperament, tone and style. In other re 
spects he was excellent. Weintraub could well give a 
second concert, consisting of the notes that he missed at 
the first. 

 - 

At last Berlin's musical public is to possess what has 
long been a prominent feature of concert life in Paris and 
London. Five sterling musicians have formed a perma- 
nent organization for the regular production of chamber 
music written for wind instruments. This very worthy 
band modestly calls itself ‘‘Association for Chamber 
Music” (Vereinigung fiir Kammermusik) and _ consists 
of flute, oboe, clarinet, fagotte and horn. They gave their 
first concert last week at Bechstein Hall, and I am glad 
to be able to record the complete success of this initial 
venture. There were works by Klughardt, Beethoven, 
Mozart and Taubert. Lack of space prevents a detailed 
discussion of the performances, but it is hardly necessary, 
for unqualified praise can justly be accorded each and 
every number. If anything stood out from the frame of 
general excellence it was perhaps Mozarts E flat Quin 
tet, a beautiful work, beautifully played 


eat =e 


Gottfried Galston evidently wished to be considered a 
pianist of serious endeavor. Didacticism is a poor cloak 
with which to cover lack of inspiration. Galston’s pro- 
gram, at Beethoven Hall, was made up of Brahms’ Con 
certo in B flat, a group of five Bach solos and Beethoven's 
Concerto in C minor. This scheme was too long and 
the diet too heavy It gave one musical indigestion 
Concert givers should remember that brevity is the sou 


of several other things beside wit. Galston is blessed 


with firm rhythm, correct memory and supreme confi 
dence. He is handicapped by weak arms and wrists, an 
anzmic tone and utter lack of individuality. He is given 
also to attitudinizing at the piano, a bad habit, and a use 
less one. Some persons called Galston musical. They 
meant his program, I think. 

—— 
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Eugenie Argiewicz, aged about fifteen, from Warsaw, 
on Sunday night interrupted the Sabbath reflections of the 
pious Berlin critics with a violin recital at Beethoven 
Saal. Her advisers might well have postponed the début 
until next year. Miss Argiewicz is decidedly a talented 
little lady, but falls just short of that absolute finish which 
we demand to-day from artists of any pretensions. Great 
things might reasonably be expected of her for the future 
Arthur Speed, an English pianist, rendered a villainous 
accompaniment in the Saint-Saéns B minor Concerto 
At no moment was he in touch with the tcumperament or 
intention of the violinist. In some solos by Scarlatti hi 


played very rapidly. 
— . 
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A great number of notes, gathered into chords and oc- 
taves, carefully separated into measures, and reinforced 
with an orchestral background, by no means constitute a 
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Orchestral Engagements Season 1901-2. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra—Boston (third time). 
Boston Symphony Orchestra—New York. 

Roston Symphony Orchestra—Philadelphia. 
The Chicago Orchestra—Chicago. 


5 Personal address: 1425 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Sole Management of 


FRED R. COMEE, Symphony Hall, BOSTON, MASS, 





THE 


T. ADAMOWSKI TRIO. 


MR. T. ADAMOWSKI, Violin. 
MISS EDITH THOMPSON, Piano. 
MR. JOSEF KELLER, Violoncello. 


During the absence for a year in Europe of Mme. Szum- 
owska and Mr. Josef Adamowski their places in the Trio 
will be taken by Miss Thompson and Mr. Keller. 


Under the Sole Management of FRED. R. COMEE, Symphoay Hall, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ADAMOWSKL QUARTET 








Fourteenth Season. 


Mr. T. ADAMOWSKI, Ist Violin. 
Mr. A. MALDAUER, 2d Violin. 
Mr. M. ZACH, Viola. 
Mr. J. KELLER, Violoncello. 


Members of the Boston SympHony ORCHESTRA. 


Under the Sole Management of FRED. R. COMEE, Symphony Hall, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








= MIEBUAR, cw 


Oratorio and 
Concert Repertoire. 


Exclusive Management ———=— 


Loudon G. Charlton, 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 
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piano concerto. Nor is it sufficient to cast the mixture 
in the mode of B flat minor, a key in which Scharwenka 
and Tschaikowsky gained renown. Such trifling details 
as idea, purpose and content are not unessential. So 
much in the ear of Felix vom Rath, a Munich composer, 
whose concerto, in one movement, was played by Anna 
Langenhan-Hirzel, at her Beethoven Hall concert last 
Thursday. The player stood above the work. Frau Hir- 
el revealed musicianship of the most thorough order 
eliable technical mastery and temperament in abundance 
These same qualities were evident in Tschaikowsky’s Fan 
taisie de Concert, op. 56, with orchestra The pianist 
might have made a better choice. The public really de 
served some concession after that blatant Vom Rath 

certo. The Philharmonic Orchestra tore into tatters a 
pretty little orchestral bit, “Au Village,” by Godard 
Their work so far this season has been exceedingly rough 


i) 


: 

lilly Koenen, a well-known Dutch singer, who has been 
achie ving some success in Germany, gave a song recital at 
In a comprehensive pro- 
gram embracing mostly modern lyrics, including several 
by Richard Strauss and Hugo Wolff, Miss Koenen proved 
herself possessed of much musical intelligence and a splen 
did knowledge of vocal management. She should apply 
this knowledge to her mezza voce, which is thin and poor 


Beethoven Hall on Wednesday 


n quality, and not free from a very-audible tremolo. Her 
piano is delightful, her forte free and sonorous. Rarely 
has there been heard better enunciation and phrasing 


Her delivery did not quite convince me. I doubt her mu 


sical sincerity. It was all very clever, though, even to the 


theatrical posing at the piano 
Se = 


Henri Marteau is one of the most interesting figures in 


the violin world of to-day, and it is small wonder that his 


concert at Beethoven Hall last Friday attracted a large au 


dience of Berlin’s most representative music lovers. I well 


remember the blonde Frenchman as a lad of about twenty 


ery handsome, very vivacious, very French, and amazing 
ly talented. His talent is still in evidence, but it seems 
be undergoing a process of transition. Somebody has con 


need him that a tenuous tone, a matchlessly brilliant tech 


are not the most desirab! 


id a dashing temj 





for a great violinist. He has become a disciple at 
He has eliminated self from hi 


11 


playing. He is objective. I deplore all this exceeding]; 


quaiitics 


C 


the shrine of Joachim 


for Marteau’s endeavor has temporarily robbed us of one 


of the most admirable exponents of the admirable French 





school of violin playing. A man who plays Bach unlike 
German, a French concerto unlike a Frenchman, and the 
Mendelssohn Concerto unlike either, is neither fish, flesh 


1 fowl. We must await his complete development before 


we can fix his rank. At present he seems a better musician 
than formerly, but a poorer technician. It is not necessary 
to saw Bach’s A minor Concerto in order to be classical 


nd for the same reason it is not necessary to rob the two 


nents of the Mendelssohn Concerto of all sen 


suousness, and to amble through the last part in a com 
fortable family allegro tempo 


cleanness of intonation, particularly his crossing of the 
strings, and his unshakable rhythm were all as perfect as 
of yore. The Concerto in C minor, by Jaques-Dalcroze, 


displeased me, but seemed to be vastly appreciated by the 


audience. That is the beauty of music. It causes so many 
differences of opinion 


have said: “You hears the music and you takes your 


choice.” I took mine adversely because I heard a great deal 


} } 


f bombastic preluding in the orchestra, including bells and 


harp; because I heard an attempt at learnedness, in the 


shape of a short fughetta; 


saccharine sweetness, and greatly reminiscent of Gounod 


ind Delibes; and because of a last movement very cheap 


and clap trap At the extreme end there a promising 
bit. It seems that just about when Dalcroze was to say 
something he had arriv 
composer conducted his work with precision and swing 
He received an ovation 


> ¢ - 


Regine Mach (singer) and Hans Hayn (pianist) enter 
tained a few friends at Bechstein Hall with a concert o 
well-known compositions. Not being a friend I left early, 
after establishing that Resin has no ability and Han 


less 


Ernest Schelling, an American, is a piano virtuoso 
the most approved modern sense of the word. He has 


equipped himself with a technical outfit that is equal to 
any and all demands. Strength, fluency, clearness, a: 
curacy—I had almost said infallibility—and extreme bril 


ting characteristics of his playing 





liancy are the domin 


Of course, these qualities do not allow an adequate per 


formance of the romantic Schumann Concerto, for her¢ 
we seek poetry, lyricism, sensibility And in Chopin's 
F minor Concerto, too, there was wanting frequently a 
leeper note, a truer tone, a more vital pathos. Evidently 
Mr. Schelling has not learned the secret of rubato; a 


] ] 


singular lack in a Pad 


derewski pupil. His best work wa 
done in his illustrious teacher’s “Polish Fantaisie,” un 


doubtedly one of the most effective works in the literature 


of the piano. Some of the Berlin papers found Pade 
rewski’s orchestration too heavy. The fault lay with the 
orchestra; their accompaniment was vulgarly loud. Mr 





Schelling pleased his hearers so greatly that they force 


m to add to the regular program the D flat Valse by 


Chopin and Paderewski’s B flat Nocturn Mention of 
the concert were incomplete without a word of praise for 
the artist’s best assistant, an unusually full toned and 


sonorous Steinway grand pian¢ 


_- _s 
rs PS 
> _ 


rhe enterprising Theater des Westens produced 

h Zoellner’s two act opera, “Der Ueberfall” (The At 
tack). From the Allgemeine Musik Zeitung I glean th« 
| 


nformation that the work is by no means a novelty 


Berlin. It was produced in Charlottenburg, a subur! 





Marteau'’s bowing, his 


A certain historical character might 


several melodious episodes of a 


ed at the end of his concerto. The 


History has it that the “Attack’ 


some five years ago 
was at that time successfully repulsed by the Berlin critics 

At the Theater des Westens it fared more favorably 
Ihe public liked the opera and said so unmistakably 
And after all, is not the public the real and enduring 


criticr 





Zoeliner, a skillful dramatist, had ey n the public 
when he adapted his libretto tro nov yy Von Wilder 
bruch The scene is laid in France luring the Fran 
Prussian war of 1870 lL here e sol ~ in Im} 
et ergeants and wu i here ac hime 
[ ans quartered I | tile lilage I he ! pital 
plan a mock engagement feast, at wh he Germat ar 

be made drunk and then assassinated There Reine 
Guoyon, a widow, wl is to pretend 
Then, of course, there is Willheln German volunteer 
who is quartered on Reine’s farm, and who wins her heat 
y alking elingly s he i me 
\iter s e love passage \\ true Ge " 

sound asleep, and er rudely awakened by the 
knocking and shouting oi the villagers, who have misse« 
the volunteer at the massacre in the inn. Suddenly 
Reine rushes in, reveals all, and lead Wilhelm to a side 
door and safety Act II. shows the overs wandering 
aimlessly about a forest deep in snow. Just as they are 


about to find a haven of rest and security, Reine is ove 
yme with patriotic remorse for her treachery in reveal 
ng the plot of her countrymen and drawing her dagge 

kills herself before the tonished eyes of ber Wilh«e 


Zoellner has dressed t s skeleton plot with all the art 





he so deftly revealed n the book fh other operas 
Faust,’ The Sunken Bell” and “The Wooden Sword 
There are an abundance of moments dramatic, sentimenta 
ind lachrymose 
Phe isic is 1 on a par witl e librett There 
) distinctive sty n Zoellner’s s é g no char 
terizatior The melodic u eque 
Phe hestratior ntional patte: 
y correct, rarely descript nd always lacking 1 
r and variety He made er iracteristic use i 
ne instance sor dt ry 2 If Zoe ! 
pu thing « ( s mi h 
t fron iid gh p se day 
e Wagner ir 
ging and j t ‘ p 
inte £ 2 
de uld I \ 
de us ‘ ( beg 
ng to appreciate this fact. Of the women in the 
Mesdames Goetz] and Doninger deserve p ular me 
Messrs Srefler (yee nd ( ne ] ° +} 
le roles wer eX | Sanger yl 


Owing to the numerous requests for Lessons 


Mr. LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


has decided to teach a limited number of 
advanced Piano Students 


Appress: Luitpold Strasse 20, BERLIN, W. 

















Season 1901-1902 


FOR TERMS AND DATES APPLY TO 


NIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


ALINE B. STORY, 356 La Salle Avenue, CHICAGO. 





LAMPERTI SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
TO BE OPENED NOVEMBER 1, 1901. 
Quartier Parc Monceau, 
Paris. 
Temporary Address, 3 rue Gounod. 
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FIA SLAM, 


Professeur de Chant. 


TECHNIQUE, STYLE, REPERTOIRE, 
OPERA, CONCERT. 

Es” Direct Communication with European Managers. 

13 rue Bassano (Etoile), PARIS. 


Fletcher Music Method 


EVELYN A. FLETCHER-COPP, 


1225 Madison Avenue, New York. 


EVAN WILLIAMS, 


THeENVvornk. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Address tor Appointments, Terms, etc., 


Studio No. 10, . . 9 East {7th Street, New York. 
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ERICSSON 


BUSHNELL. 


For Dates, Terms, &c., address 


(77 Duane Street, NEW YORK, 











Mme, OGDEN CRANE, 


Vocal Instruction. 


CARNEGIE HALL, 
56th St. and Seventh Ave. 


STUDIO 1cO7. 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 12.30 to 4 30. 


Balance of time at 


Studio,* 3[Fast [4th St., Kew York. 
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does more than simply beat time, is the right man in the 
right place. 
Pn 


_ 


PS 


_ 


Ruth Harlfinger and Frieda Hodapp gave a joint con- 
cert at Beethoven Hall on Tuesday last. Miss Harlfinger, 
a pupil of Stern’s Conservatorium, has a most agreeable 
mezzo soprano voice, of good range and extreme flexibility. 
As a singer of Lieder it would be hard to find her equal 
among the younger Berlin vocalists. Her piano seemed to 
give especial pleasure to a large and enthusiastic audience. 
Also she possesses rare taste and artistic discretion. The 
pianist, Miss Hodapp, played Chopin’s B flat minor Sonata, 
with almost masculine authority and bravura. She is a 


most promising artist. 


J 


Albert Geloso, who appeared at Bechstein Hall, is an ex- 
cellent violinist, with a finished technic, sweet tone, and 
plenty of musical understanding. In the Bach numbers 
there might have been more breadth and dignity. He was 
assisted in the Brahms Sonata, A major, for piano and 
violin, by José Vianna da Motta, a painstaking pianist. 


—— = 
—— . 


th 


Other concerts last week were given by Hanna Raimond, 
Walde- 
mar Liitschg, an excellent pianist of classical tendencies; 
Marie von Beekum, a vocalist who cannot sing; August 
Schmid-Lindner, a_ pianist Mathilde 
Haas, a talented singer who had great success with her 
audience; Margarethe Petersen, another singer, who had 
more, and Martha Cunningham, a third sirger, who had 


a singer whose work was spoiled by nervousness; 


of some promise; 


none. 
eS & 


Next week I shall be able to give you accounts of the 
first Nikisch concert, the first Weingartner concert and 
the first Richard Strauss concert, with the newly reor 
ganized Tonkiinstler Orchestra; also of Godowsky’s piano 
recital, Sauer’s playing of the Sgambati Concerto, Mar- 
teau’s the Halir Quartet soirée, Hugo 
Kaun’s concert and Schelling’s recital. 


second concert, 





BERLIN GossIP. 
“Thank 
local 


There were thirty-nine concerts here last week. 


heavens the figures were not reversed!” writes a 


Strange consolation! 
J 


Herrmann Wolff, the well-known manager, is seriously 
An operation was per- 


scribe 


ill with an attack of appendicitis. 
formed several days ago, of which the result is still doubt- 


ful 
 <& 

Fraulein Ida Hiedler, of our Royal Opera, has been 
engaged to appear at Covent Garden, London, during the 
next summer season. She will sing Sieglinde in the 
“Walktre,” Elsa in “Lohengrin,” Elizabeth in “Tann- 
hauser,” Eva in “Meistersinger,” and “Fidelio,” 

fe 

Coquelin has arranged for a short season at the Lessing 

Theatre 
J €& 


Berlin is inexpressibly shocked at the sad news of the 
death 
tremely well known here and deservedly popular in so- 


f young Mrs. Howard Brockway, who was ex- 


ciety. Much sympathy is expressed for the unhappy hus- 
band 
ee rd 
— — 
Che death of Miss Maude Jennings, in Chicago, also 
cast a gloom over our American colony here, many of 


its members being Chicagoans who had known the young 


planist imtimately 


PERMANENT ADDRESS: 


Godowsky has been engaged for one of the Philhar- 
monic concerts in Warsaw. Following the urgent re- 
quest of press and public, he has chosen as his numbers 
Liszt’s A major Piano Concerto and several of the won- 
derful Chopin-Godowsky transcriptions. 


Ss <= 


The annual competition for the Mendelssohn violin 
prize of 1,500 marks took place last week at the Hoch- 
schule. The successful candidate was Alfred Wittenberg, 
a pupil of Joachim. The competition is supposed to be an 
open one, but by some strange chance the prize always 
goes to a Joachim pupil. The fact that the venerable vio- 
linist chooses the jury and serves as one of its members 
is a mere detail, hardly worth the mention. 

= = 

“Herbert and Hilde,” a new opera in three acts, libretto 
by Eberhard Koénig and music by Waldemar vou Bauss- 
nern, has just been accepted for production at the Dres- 
den Royal Opera. 

Se <= 

Ferdinand Schiitz, the well-known comic opera tenor, 
has decided to go in for grand opera. He will study tenor 
buffo parts. 

Ss = 

August Anna, the gifted Danish composer, can chron- 
icle another success. Last week his newest opera, called 
“Shepherdess and Chimney Sweep,” after an Anderson 
fairy tale, achieved a brilliant success at the Royal Opera 


” 


in Copenhagen. 
es = 
Here is a Wagner joke out of date by several years. 
A Scotch mechanic heard the ‘“Mceistersinger” at the 
“Didn’t the glorious volume of sound affect you?” 
“Not in the least,” replied 


opera. 
he was asked by a Wagnerite. 
the phlegmatic Scot; “I'm a boiler maker by trade.’ 


Ss <= 


Moriz Rosenthal opened his season last week in Carls- 
ruhe with the utmost possible success. Press and public 
showered adulation upon him. There is not a shadow of 
dcubt that Rosenthal is one of the biggest names among 


pianists in Germany—and in some other countries too. 


as -- 
~~ ve 


Ernst Mahr, an accomplished violoncellist, who lived in 
the United States for twelve years, has just settled in 
Berlin, where he intends to devote himself to concert play- 
ing and teaching. 


eS : 
— . 


1) 


paper I read that Grau 


In a recent issue of a New York 
artists by 


excuses himself for not engaging 
saying that none of those now studying in Europe are 


American 


ready to go on the stage. Not ready, forsooth. What 
twaddle, what rot! Where, in the name of all that is 
vocal, does the good Grau seek his singers? Has he been 

? 


in Berlin? Has he hunted his young compatriots here? 
Has he given them a chance to prove their ability? All 
this occurred to me while attending an audizione recently, 
where I heard S. E. Hartmann, the Chicago baritone, 
sing through a seemingly endless repertory of roles—Ver- 
di, Puccini, Ponchielli, Mozart, Gounod, Massenet, Meyer- 
Here is a young man, of imposing 
with a voice of surpassing sweet- 


beer and Wagner. 
figure and appearance; 
ness, power and range, a limitless repertory, and five years 
constant experience on the most important operatic stages 
of Italy. What is the trouble? Where is the hitch? Is 
Grau bigoted or myopic? Are New Yorkers never 
to hear anything and anybody new. Really, this thing is 


most discouraging for the young artists of unusual ability 


the 


LASTERN REPRESENTATIVE : 





KIMBALL HALL, HAM IN T LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 
CHICAGO. L gy FENOL  canmecie nan. 
SYMPHONY CONCERTS. ORATORIOS. 
PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA. 

OFFICE: 


FESTIVALS. 


FRITZ SCHEEL, Conductor. 


1520 CHESTNUT STREET. 








Frieda Siemens 


@—————— THE EMINENT GERMAN PIANISTE.—————-® 


American Tour October to April. 
UNDER DIRECTION OF 


ARNOLD SOMLYO, 


Carnegie Hall, New York. 


BALDWIN PIANO USED. 





| Last week a man was sued by his wife for arrears of 
maintenance. He told the judge that he was a song 
writer. “Stop that nonsense and seek a more reputable 
Jemployment” his honor is said to have suggested. 
eS & 

An American paper remarks that “America’s best pian- 
Never mind. Yesterday’s Berlin Lokal 
“America’s best cooks are men.” 
— 


Josei Hellmesberger has been appointed first conductor 


ists are women.” 
Anseiger announces that 


_-s 
_ 


to the Court of Austria. 


eS €& 


Karl Meyder, who formerly conducted concerts at the 
Concert Haus, and was forced to discontinue owing to 
lack of patronage, has fled from Berlin in order to escape 
his unpaid creditors. The police have been asked to ap- 
prehend Meyder. 


it 


a 

Professor Dr. Joachim will be the soloist (Bach Con- 
certo for violin) at the concert of the Meiningen Court 
Orchestra, October 22. 


as ae 


J << 

The tenor Rothmithl, who was sued for libel and gross 
insult, has compromised the case with the young lady in 
question. Rothmihl agreed to present 1,000 marks to the 
poor of Stuttgart, and the suit was dropped. 

eS & 

At the recent Beethoven festival in Eisenach, Frederick 
Lamond, the pianist, and Professor Halir, the violinist, 
carried off the main honors. The Meiningen Orchestra, 
under Steinbach, was in fine form. 

a 

Mr. Baughan says in the London Musical Record: “If I 
were a composer I would rather write a single song which 


- 
os 


said something, and said it beautifully, than half the sym- 
phonic poems of to-day.” Why not apply that principle 
to your lengthy writings, Mr. Baughan? 


The bitterness between Bayreuth and the new Prince 
Regent Theatre, in Munich, is growing daily. A suit on 
the part of the Wagner heirs is now imminent. They will 
try to prevent the new theatre from producing the works 
of the great composer. 


eS = 


Miss Farrar, about whose success in “Faust” another 


column will tell, has been engaged to sing again here as 


Traviata and Nedda in “Pagliacci.” 


Ze €& 
In Bjérnsen’s “Lahboremus” there is a scene where Dr. 
Kann criticises his nephew's play, “Undine.” Quoting an 
opinion, he says: “To her the piay seems very monoto 


nous.” “To me, too,” audibly remarked a gallery god the 
other night at the Berliner Theatre 
ft 


Leopold Lichtenberg, the New York violinist, enjoys the 
unique distinction of having prepared five pupils for the 
Berlin Hochschule who were all accepted at their first ex 


amination. We of Berlin can estimate this feat at its full 


value. The five lucky ones were Daniel Visanski, Lionel 
Gittelson, Max Ghulka, Herman Jacobs and Helen 
Reynolds. 


The litigation over Brahms’ will and property is not yet 
Recently the courts decided that the family of the 
composer and not the Society of Musicians 


entitled to Brahms’ money. Now the Liszt Society, of 


ended. 


Vienna were 


HENRIETTE WEBER 


Pianist and Accompanist. 
INSTRUCTION. For Terms, Dates, &c., adcress 


Studio: 60 West 39th St. ARNOLD SOMLYO, Mgr., 
"Phone : 2058-38. CARNEGIE HALL, New York. 


Baldwin Piano used. 





Concert Direction 


W. ADLINGTON, 


22 Old Burlington Street, 
SOLE AGENT FOR LONDON, ENGLAND, 


|. |. PADEREWSKI, 


And other eminent Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 


TOURS and CONCERTS ARRANGED, 
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Hamburg, enters a claim, based on a newly found will, and 
the whole case is to be retried. 


Se = 


( We learn that De Reszké has discovered a wonderful 
(tenor among the waiters of Delmonico’s restaurant, in 

New York. Would it not be better had he discovered 
fseveral good waiters among the tenors? 


f 


Miss Lillian Meyers, of Portland, Ore., has returned 
from Scheveningen, Holland, and resumed her violin les- 
sons here under Anton Witek.’ Miss Meyers emphatically 
contradicts the report that Witek is to go to Canada and 
the States later in the season. 


eS = 


Before his departure for America, O. B. Boise, the 
teacher of composition, appointed as his successor here 
his most talented pupil, Miss Marguerite Melville. She is 
now extremely busy with a large class of embryo Ameri- 
can composers. 

fH €& 

Maxim Gorki, the Russian author, who attained to such 
very rapid fame, is now living in the city of Arsannas, de- 
partment of Nijni Novgorod, where he is far from his 
well meaning friends, and can work undisturbed. His 
health has improved, and he is almost well. He has just 
finished a play with the euphonious title of “Sseny wdonije 
Bessemjonowa” (Scenes in the House of Bessemenov) 
There is said to be little plot in the drama, hence its title, 
“Scenes.” It is a psychological study of Russian middle 
class life 

et 


Halir’s obesity is the subject of much fun in Berlin. 


{ The German Times last week contained this: 
¢ A—“Halir does not please the public 


The moment he steps on 
HARMONICA. 


B.—“How can you say that? 


Saar’s Composition Recitat.—Louis V. Saar will give a 
recital of his own compositions at Carnegie Lyceum on Fri- 
day evening, November 8, at which he will be assisted by 
Miss Edith Chapman. The Variations and Fugue for 
piano, which won for the composer the first prize in Bos- 
ton two years ago, will be played by the composer as the 
opening number. This will be its first public performance, 
as well as the first public hearing, of some of his songs and 
other piano works. The program for the evening follows: 

Variations and Fugue, op. 29. 
First prize, Boston, 1899. 
Songs— 
Thranen (MS.) 
Sternlein, op. 19, No. 1 
Der Schwur (MS.). 
Liebesfahrt (MS.) 
Gefunden (MS.) 
Miss Edith R. Chapman 
Piano soli 
Prelude. 
Elegie. 
Kleine Romanze 
Rhapsodie. 
Songs— 
Abends, op. 16, No. 4 
Fir Dich, op. 24, No. 4 
Harfenmadchens Lied, op 
Liebesquell, op. 24, No. 2 
Miss Edith R. Chapman 
Piano soli— 


14, Ne 


Berceuse, op. 22, No. 4 
A la Valse, op. 25, No. 4 
Etude, op. 28, No. 3 
Walzer, op. 28, No. 1 





R. Watxin-Miitts to Make a Tour Here—R. Wat- 
kin-Mills, the English basso, will make a tour during the 
months of April, May and June, 1902, through the United 
States and Canada. The singer is under the management of 
W. Spencer Jones. 


Boston 
Music 
Wotes. 


Hore: Be.revue, ) 
17 Beacon Sreeetr, > 
Boston, October 26, 1901 


At the A£olian and Pianola recital this afternoon in 
Steinert Hall, Albert Kranich and Leon Van Vliet were 
the soloists. These concerts are always attended by a 
large and fashionable audience who show much enthusi 
asm for the music given. Well-known Boston soloists 
appear each week. 

es = 

Announcement is made of a chamber music concert on 
Thursday evening, November 14, at Steinert Hall, when 
Ernest Perabo, Kneisel and Schroeder will appear for the 
benefit of the Elizabeth Peabody House. 


= = 


Mrs. Thomas Tapper announces a recital for the after- 
noon of November 21 at Steinert Hall. Emil Mahr and 
Hermann Heberlein will be the assisting artists 

eH €& 


At the Faelten Pianoforte School recital on Tuesday 
evening the following pupils took part. Karl Becker, Cam- 
}) bridge; Anna Pumphrey, Jamaica Plain; Alice Vogel, 
Brookline; Ina A. Johnson, Gloucester; Ina Langwor- 
| thy, San Francisco, Cal.; Alice E. Parker, Boston; An- 
nie F. Brady, Grovelend, and Helen L. Masten, Boston. 


\ The recital included a very interesting illustration of class 


instruction by nine members of the juvenile department. 
eH e 


The Orpheus Club, of Somerville, under the musical 
direction of H. Carleton Slack, has started upon its third 
year with a large membership, both active and associate. 
It is the intention of the club to give three concerts with 
the assistance of the very best talent. 


= = 


H. Whitney Tew’s first recital in this city takes place 
Wednesday evening, November 6. 

ee & 

All the artists have volunteered their services for the 
two extra concerts that will be given by the Handel and 
Haydn Society in November. Included among them are 
Emma Juch, Clara Poole King, Gertrude Miller, Glenn 
Hall, Gwilym Miles, Evan Williams and Joseph Baern- 
stein. H. G. Tucker will preside at the organ. Verdi's 
Requiem and “Elijah” are to be given 

@ €& 

Miss Anna Miller Wood, who has been abroad all sum- 
mer, spending most of the time in London, has returned 
to the city and resumed teaching. 

eS es 

Pauline Woltman will give a song recital at Chickering 

Hall November 20. 
ce 

On Wednesday evening, the third in the faculty course 
at the New England Conservatory of Music, the recital 
will be by Miss Gertrude I. McQuesten. 

ft 

The Longy Club will give their second season of re- 
Chickering Hall. The club is composed of 
Messrs. Longy, Lenon, Lebailly, Debuchy, Hackebarth, 


citals at 





Miss Clara Drew has been appointed head of the mu- 
sical and vocal department of the Acadia Seminary and 
College, of Woliville, N. S 


_s _—s 
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An informal meeting of the Salem Oratorio Society 
took place on Thursday evening. The society will give 
the oratorio of “Elijah” this autumn. 

eS <= 

A reception will be given by Miss Sarah A. Perkins, 
preceptress of the New England Conservatory of Music 
on the evening of October 31, from 8 to 10 o'clock. 


= se 
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Miss Edith L 
the season. 


Winn is located at Trinity Court fo 


Miss Bernardine Parker, pupil of Mme. Etta Edwards, 
will sing at Winthrop November 15 

Miss May B. Dadmun, soprano of the Second Univer- 
salist Church, will be the soloist at the rehearsal of the 
Handel and Haydn Society on Sunday evening. 


The Schubert Male Quartet, of which Frederic Martin 
is a member, will sing at a banquet in Quincy House on 
Tuesday evening. 


A Successful Choir Exchange. 


HE original and liberal manner in which Townsend 

H. Fellows conducts his church choir exchange, and 

the facility with which those who become members se- 

cure positions, probably accounts for the exceptionally 

large enrolment of members for the last two months 

Among those who secured positions through his exchange 

last week were Mrs. Elizabeth Williams, appointed - so- 

prano soloist St. Luke's Montclair; Dr. John 
Rothwell, bass soloist, to the 


Church, 
Washington Heights Pres- 
byterian Church, and Harold O. Smith, who began his 
new duties as organist at the French Episcopal Church 
last Sunday. 

This exchange is the only institution of its kind thar 
exacts no commissions from members securing positions 
through its efforts, the first membership fee of $6 being 
the only charge, for which sum they enjoy the facilities of 
the exchange for one year from entrance 


Brounorr Purr. rn Lerpsic.—From Frederic H. Wat 
son, now studying at the famous Leipsic Conservatory, 
comes a letter of grateful thanks for thorough preparation 


in part as follows: 
Dear Mr. Brovunorr 
coming here, and at last write you. I am here at 


I have thought of you many times sinc« 
the Conservator 
Herr 


of the 


studying piano with Herr Beving and counterpoint with 
Schreck. I get Tue Musicar Ce 
students, for that is the only paper in which we can read musica 
news of Berlin (only too miles distant), Dresden, etc 


unter here, as do many 
The exar 
ination in harmony was easy for me, thanks to your good training 
I was told that Mr. Schad developed quite a fair technic, thanks t 
you again. 

Again I thank you for all you have done for me; the teachers say 
there is nothing to relearn—thanks to F. H. W 

Brounoff gave his first lecture on Russian music at the 
school on East Fifth street, and such a crowd gathered 
that there was standing room only, 300 people going with 
out seats. His soprano pupil, Miss Clara Gorn, sang songs 
by Tschaikowsky, Rubinstein, Brounoff, &c., 


was further amplified with stereopticon views 


you once more. 


and the lecture 
Brounoft 
gives a series of four lectures in Brooklyn 








New Hotel Bellevue. 


NEW, MODERN, FIREPROOF HOTEL. 
BEACON STREET (near Tremont Street), 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Central Location. European Plan. 
EARVEBY & WOOD. 








Just Published by 


G. SCHIRMER, 


NEW YORK. 





Beethoven's Piano Playing. 





WITH AN ESSAY ON THE EXECUTION OF THE TRILL. 


Written as an Introduction to a New Critical Edition of 
Beethoven's Five Piano Concertos. 


By FRANZ KULLAK. 


Translated from the German by. 
DR. TH. BAKER. 





PRICE, - - - $1.00 NET. 


te Send for Cataiogue of SCHIRMER’S LIBRARY 





EDITION of MUSICAL CLASSICS. 


Maquarre and Gebhard. 





The Walker-Severn Conservatory 
of Music, New York, 


FRANCIS WALKER, Singing. 
EDMUND SEVERN, Violin and Theory. 
Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, Piano and Singing. 
ARTHUR SEVERN, Violoncello. 





Open October Ist, 1901. 


For terms write to Mr. FRANCIS WALKER, 
“Van Dyck Studios,"’ Eighth Ave. and 56th St., New York. 





Homes for Students. Special Course in Accompaniment 
Playing, by Mrs. Severn. Class lessons in Italian 
for Singers, Mr. Walker. Ensemble Play- 





ing, Mr. Severn. 





BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director. 


1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


Edward MacDowell 


PIANO RECITALS. 


Address Columbia University, New York. 


FRANCIS KOGERS 


BARITONE. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitais, &c. 
Address Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 131 East 17th St., 
or 26 East 88d Street, New York City. 
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mas FREDERIC ARCHER. om 


T is with sincere regret that we have to record the death 
| of Frederic Archer. He was a sterling musician, 
and he commanded the respect of his fellow-men. The 
musical world is poorer by his death. 

Frederic Archer died at his home in Pittsburg, Pa., 
Tuesday, October 22, from cancer of the stomach. He 
was sixty-three years old 

In reviewing the life of Mr. Archer we can do no better 


rendered his repertory practically exhaustless. In 1847 he 
became a chorister at Margaret Chapel, now All Saints’ 
Church), London, and about five years later, on his return 
to Oxford, was appointed organist of St. Clement’s Church 
and Merton College Chapel, holding both appointments. 
Here he remained for some years, pursuing his studies, 
and then, after a short sojourn in London, traveled in Eu- 
rope. On his return he was appointed organist of: the 
Royal Panopticon, London, which then contained the 
largest and first distinctively concert organ in England. 


he assumed a similar position at the church of the Jesuit 
Fathers, remaining there until 1873, when he accepted the 
appointment of organist at the Alexandria Palace, which 
was shortly afterward destroyed by fire. In 1875, when the 
new palace was completed, he resumed his duties, and 
gave, without once repeating a program, more than 2,000 
recitals on the great organ, one of the finest and largest 
concert instruments in the world. Here he frequently 
played to audiences of 20,000 people. He afterward ac 
cepted the entire musical direction of that gigantic estab- 


x 
that reprint the following from THe MusIcAL CourRIER 
National Edition of July 4, 1898 
FREDERIC ARCHER, 
Music Director of Carnegie Music Hall and City Organist 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Frederic Archer was born in the famous old university 
city of Oxford, England, where he received his literary ed- 
ucation. In his early youth he manifested indications of 
musical precocity and in his ninth year could play at first 

‘ sight any composition within the scope of his childish 


fingers with unerring accuracy, a gift that has ever since 


FREDERIC ARCHER. 





In 1862 he gave daily recitals at the Albert Hall and Crys- 
tal Palace, and in the chief cities of Europe. In 1863 he 
became joint conductor with Sir Julius Benedict of the 
London Vocal Association (an important organization of 
400 picked voices), and under their auspices a number of 
important musical works were given for the first time in 
England. At this time he also accepted the musical lecture 
ship at the Royal Polytechnic Institution. 

In 1865 he was appointed organist and choirmaster of 
Christ Church, Lancaster Gate, which speedily became 
noted for the excellence of its choral service, performed by 
an unusually large surpliced choir of men and boys. Later 


lishment, conducting the daily classical and popular or 
chestral concerts, monthly musical festivals (with orchestra 
and chorus of 2,000) .and weekly operatic performances: 
he also superintended the art schoc! and continued his daily 
organ recitals, besides fulfilling his duties as musical ex 
aminer in Glasgow University, an honor conferred on him 
in 1879. He also, from 1878 to 1880, conducted the con 
certs of the celebrated Glasgow Select Choir, and composed 
and arranged a series of part songs for its use. At the 
close of 1880, when the palace closed its doors, he visited 
America, played in many of the leading cities, and after a 
short return to London was induced to take up his perma- 
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nent residence here. He took charge of the music at 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, at the solicitation of the late 
Henry Ward Beecher, and then became organist of the 
Church of the Incarnation, New York. While in that city 
he gave ninety-two organ concerts in Chickering Hall, as 
sisted by the most eminent of living artists then in Amer- 
ica. He has also inaugurated nearly every large organ of 
importance in this country and Canada since his arrival 
here, and with such success that his services are in con- 
stant.requisition in all parts of the country. Moreover, his 
enormous experience and thorough knowledge of the tech- 
nical details of organ building render his advice and as- 
sistance in the preparation of specifications for new instru- 
ments and the supervision of their construction especially 
In 1883 he founded and edited in New York a 
In 1887 he accepted the 


valuable. 
high-class critical musical journal. 
conductorship of the Boston Oratorio Society, and 
finest performance of Gounod’s “Redemption” ever heard in 
this country was given by this organization, assisted by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, under Frederic Archer’s di- 
rection, in the following year, followed by other important 
novelties. Milwaukee and Chicago have since claimed his 
services, until the Carnegie Library Commission, of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., opened negotiations with him to permanently as- 
sume the duties of city organist, and undertake other im- 
portant musical duties. In June, 1895, he accepted the 
terms offered, commencing his new duties in the following 


the 


November. 

Since his residence in that city the formation and growth 
of real musical taste, both in society circles and among the 
people at large, have been remarkable. The indefatigable 
nature of his labors there is proved by the record of his 
achievements. 

During three seasons he has given 223 organ recitals on 
the fine concert instrument in Carnegie Hall, and during 
this period has played no less than 1,365 important works, 
623 organ compositions and 742 orchestral and other care 
fully selected works, representative of all nationalities and 
schools, both ancient and modern, transcribed by himself. 

The total number of persons present at these perform 
ance (a large number of them being regular attendants) 
has exceeded 195,000. 

He has also delivered a series of thirty lectures on mu 
sical subjects, illustrated by himself on both organ and 
piano, which have proved of the highest educational value 

In the spring of 1896 he founded the Pittsburg Sym 
phony Orchestra, a finely equipped organization of filty 
carefully selected native and foreign players, and at thirty 
concerts (preceded by an equal number of public rehear 
sals), given under his direction, no less than 218 works 
were given, including twenty-five symphonies, thirty-one 
classical or concert overtures, sixteen orchestral suites, six 
symphonic poems and sixteen concertos of the highest type 
and widest possible scope. The remainder consisted of mis 
cellaneous compositions, including many important novel 
ties, some of which were then heard for the first time in 
America. A large number of fine vocal productions were 
also introduced by singers of the highest repute 

These concerts were of such notable excellence that they 
won the most flattering comments, not only from the emi- 
nent solo artists who appeared, but have also attracted 
widespread attention and elicited eulogistic comment 
throughout the length and breadth of this country, as well 
as in the prominent music centres of Europe. In May last 
Mr. Archer accepted the post of musical examiner in the 
University of Toronto (Canada) offered to him by the 
senate, as the duties of the position will in no way inter- 
fere with his Pittsburg engagements. 

It is conceded everywhere that he has revolutionized the 
art of organ playing on this continent, and ranks among 
the foremost of living organists 

His chief characteristics as a virtuoso are great technical 
ability, a careful observance of the composer’s inner mean- 
ing and a regard for the production of legitimate effects in 
the interpretation of orchestral works. He is, moreover, an 
accomplished orchestral and choral conductor, and a pianist 
of the highest merit. 

One of the prime causes of Frederic Archer’s celebrity 
lies in the fact that he has always recognized the impor 
tance of popularizing the instrument of his predilection. He 
is fully aware that programs made up exclusively of heavy 
scholastic works prove wearisome and uninteresting to the 


general public and musicians alike, and has therefore eman- 
cipated the instrument from its thraldom and fully de 
veloped its resources. He has elevated it to the rank of a 
concert instrument and adapted it to the requirements of 
orchestral compositions of a more generally intelligible 
character, freely introducing those familiar to a mixed 
audience. At the same time he is one of the finest living 
exponents of classical organ music, but judiciously inter- 
sperses it with lighter productions. 

Mr. Archer’s unique method of registration, aided by un 
usually long and flexible fingers and a: thorough practical 
knowledge of every species of orchestral device, enables 
him to produce effects never yet equaled by any other or 
ganist. Another advantage he enjoys is an extraordinary 
facility for manipulating without previous examination the 
manifold complications of the largest instruments, and de 
veloping their resources in the most exhaustive manner. 
As the plan and structure of every organ differ so widely, 
the seeming impossibility of such a feat must be at once 
apparent even to the uninitiated. 

Mr. Archer has also won for himself an accepted posi 
tion both as an author and composer, his musical essays 
and compositions enjoying a wide reputation. His “Organ 
School,” published some years since, is perhaps the most 
exhaustive and comprehensive work on the subject ever 
written, and has gone through several editions; see Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music, Scribner’s Cyclopedia of Music and 
Musicians, Brown’s Musical Dictionary, Batiste’s Musical 
Biography, Riemann’s Musical Dictionary. 


Samuel V. Owen. 
Samuel V. Owen, formerly tenor soloist of the Green 
wood Baptist Church, 
lyn, Monday evening, October 21. 
lyn fifty-six years ago. Mr. Owen joined the Forty-eighth 
Regiment of New York Volunteers in the Civil War 
Later he organized Thatford Post, G. A. R. The deceased 
was a tnember of the American Legion of Honor 
was also a Knight of Honor. 


srooklyn, died at his home in Brook 
He was born in Brook 


and he 


American School of Opera. 
HE American School of Opera gives its first public 
Thea- 


The 


one 


performance this season in the Herald Square 
November 7, at 
bill will be “The Marriage of Jeannette,” 


tre, Thursday afternoon, 2:15 

an opera in 
act, by Victor Massé; scenes irom “Aida” and the whole 
of “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 


performers, and expects to give an entertainment that will 


The school has a good cast of 
rival the best opera companies. “The Marriage of Jean 
nette” is a little operetta which has never been given in 
this country, but which is deserving of considerable atten 
tion from the operagoing public 
cinating, and the dialogue is bright and witty 
is in possession of the only English translation in exist- 
Maurice Hageman, director of light opera at the 
school, will stage the production. The scenes from “Aida’ 
and Mascagni’s “musical melodrama” 


he music is very fas 


The school 
ence. 
will be staged by 
(heodore Habelman, the school’s grand opera director 
\ good many of the well-known operatic managers are 
expected to be present, and this periormance will come 
very near deciding the question as to whether the school 
will turn out really first-class opera singers or not. In 
these performances the school will use its own chorus 
class, which has a membership of over thirty 

Tickets are on sale at Tyson’s agencies, at Charles Dit- 
son’s, Pease Piano Company, Herald Square Theatre and 
the offices of the school in Berkeley Lyceum, No. 23 West 
Forty-fourth street. 





GrorGE ToLtMan.—George Tollman, who is the possessor 
of a beautiful tenor voice, and who has been studying for 
the past few months in William G. Stewart's American 
School of Opera, has secured, through the school, a prom 
inent position with a new Boston stock opera company. 





Outve Meap’s “Srrapv.”—Miss Olive Mead, the well 
known violinist, has just purchased from John Friedrich & 
Brother, of this city, a magnificent Stradivarius, which she 
will play in all her concerts hereafter. The price paid is 


said to be $6,000. 
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PRESS WOMEN HEAR MUSIC. 

HE musical numbers at the first monthly meeting of 
the New York Woman’s Press Club 
under the direction of Mm ! 


season of the 


were presented, vans von 
Che musicians who 
Mrs. Antonia 


basso 


Klenner, chairman of entertainment 
appeared 
Sawyer, contralto, 


Charles Russell, ‘cellist; 

and Hugh E. Williams, 
accompaniments were played by Miss Rosetta Wiener, for 
Mr. Russell; Mrs. James T. Mr. 
and Miss Fenton for Mrs. Sawyer. Mr. Russell, who is a 
member of the faculty at Clavier Piano School, played par 
ticularly by Saint-Saéns, and 
Mrs. 
sang extremely Pensée d’Automne,” by Ma 

senet, and * lf | Were Loved, Mr. Wil 
liams, who is making rapid progress under the instruc 

tion of Dudley Buck, Jr., 


ola 


were 
Piam 


Patrick for Williams, 


well the graceful “Swan,” 
later showed his technical finish in Popper’s “Vito.” 
mawyer well, 


by Stahlischmidt. 


sang first the English version 
All Through 
for his second number Mr. Williams sang 


tender and effective Welsh serenade, 
he Night.” 
Daphne’s Love,” by Ronald, and on being recalled added 

an extra song. 

leatures of the aiternoon included an address 

‘The King Alired 
The Newspape 


The other 
by Mrs 


Memorial 


Edward Addison Greeley on 
; 4 paper by Dorothy Dix on 


Woman As 1 Have Found Her”; a recitation from “The 
Bonnie Brier Brush,” by Mrs. Olivia Hall, and Edward 
Markham, who read a number of his own short poems, 
and then called upon Mrs. Coftin to declaim one of his 
more dramatic pieces, written by the poet when peace 
was expected between the British and the Boers. Grace 
Greenwood, the venerabie newspaper woman, was intro 


duced by Mrs. Croly, president of the Press Club, and 


several Other guests ol the alternoon were iormally pre- 
sented 
CLAVIER PIANO SCHOOL. 
RS. RAYMOND BROWN gave an “Illustrated 
daik on Wagners “Parsiial’” in Clavier Hall, 


luesday evening, October 22 


Mrs. Brown’s intelligent study of Wagner's work and 
her inimitable style of lecturing hold her audience in 
terested. Particularly noticeable was the religious spirit 
which seemed to pervade the opera through her eyes, a 
though she evidently recognized that this spirit of rever 
ence was due perhaps mor Wagne artistic thought 

nto any deep rooted « clion « his part 


talk on “Tristan 


Mrs. Brown will probably deliver her 





and Isolde”; also repeat the series of talks on the “Ring 
ater the season at this school, after her New England 
tour 
Owing to thet y S l given at Mendels 
hn Hall, October 24, the regular recital of the school 
s ted this week 
The « nd ré ! { vie Piat Scl r this 
i I will be g I y ng Nuvember I, 5 
Cha Russell tor o ensemble class, assisted by 
Miss Mary J. Lansing, contralto; Harry Stewart Briggs 
pianist, and George St linis [he program for 
e ever f 
>onata, © major I t { . 
Morire (‘ce bligat ( Papir 
Miss Lansing 
Air i 
M ents Musica Schube 
Le Cygn Saint-Saén 
Vit Poppx 
Song a Heart Louise Tunis 
\ Men y Edna R. Park 
Miss I ® 
I 4 Neils W. Gade 
CuHurcH Music.—On Sunday night last the quartet of 


he Church of the Divine Paternity sang excerpts from the 
Elijah.” Miss Harris sang Hear Ye Israel”; Mr 
nel, “If With All Your Heart and “Then Shall the 
Miss Marvin, “Woe Unto Him” and “O Rest 
Gwilym Miles “Lord God of 
His Word and “It Is 


Ques 


Righteous” 
and 
Not 


in the Lord,” sang 


Abraham,” “Is Like a Fire” 
Enough.” 
His 


feeling with which 
Mr 


Mr. Miles’ singing was the feature of the evening 


deep, sonorous voice and the 


made a decided 


depth of 


sang pression Miles is rapidly 


vinning the recognition he deserves 





Mr. PLUNKET GREENE, 2sso-comanc. 


Im Amoerica March, April, May, 1902. 
All communications regarding Terms and Dates to be addressed to 


GEO. MAXWELL, 9 East 17th Street, New York City. 





Edmund J. Myer. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
32 East 23rd St., New York City. 


CIRCULAR FREE. 
Summer Term on Lake Chautauqua. 


ROBERT STRAKOSCH 


CONCERT DIRECTION 





56 Rue La Bruyere, PARIS. 


a ] 


ANGELA 


NDERSON 


PIANIST. 
10°S Rue Herran, 


PARIS. 
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FROM PARIS. 
PARIS, OCTOBER 3, 1901. 

VERY interesting discussion has taken place recently 
in the Paris journals on the utility of the Conserva- 
toire as an institution, and the value of the instruction re- 
ceived there. As readers of THE MusicaL Courter are 
probably aware, the Conservatoire of Paris is a national, 
not a private, affair, being supported by the Government, 

and no fees paid by those who are accepted as pupils. 

As a rule the results obtained by the instrumental 
classes are really excellent, a practical demonstration 
being given by the pupils, many of whom execute the dif- 
ferent numbers selected by the jury in advance, and read 
at sight on the platform, before the audience, in a re- 
markably efficient and in some cases exceptionally able 
manner. The singing classes are not nearly so successful, 
and the dramatic instruction given nearly always shows 
signs of care and efficiency on the part of the different 
professors. It is the classes of tragedy and comedy which 
have recently furnished the material for the discussion re- 
ferred to. Of course, like all other public institutions, 
the Conservatoire has its enemies as well as its friends. 
Many there are who aftirm that it would be infinitely bet- 
ter to close its doors, as the results obtained are by no 
means commensurate with the expense of its maintenance. 

There is certainly no getting away from the facts that 
the great artists before the public, whether instrumental- 
ists, singers or actors, do not, as a rule, go through a 
Conservatory ordeal. The reason of this I cannot tell. 
It may be that the hard and fast rules, the set routine, 
and frequently slavish copying of the professor, restrain 
and kill that element oi individuality absolutely necessary 
to the making of a great artist. It has long been a favor- 
ite “gag” in Paris in speaking of any public performer: 
“What! he has not been through the Conservatoire; then 
he must have talent.” 

eS = 

Gemier, who is at present director of the Renaissance 
Theatre and an actor of merit, besides being a great fa- 
vorite of the public—not always the same thing—is vio- 
lently opposed to the Conservatoire and advocates its dis- 
continuance. I believe that Gemier, now so successful, was 
refused admission as a student. Sarah Bernhardt, who was 
accepted as a pupil—where, I believe, she only remained 
a year—has registered her reasons for its continuance. 
She says it would be a distinct loss were the Conserva- 
toire to be abolished, as she considers it necessary to the 
preservation of dramatic art. 

“The pupils of the Conservatoire learn the old tradi- 
tions from those authorized to convey them; the tradi- 
tions which come in a direct line from Racine, Corneille, 
Beaumarchais; and, above all, from Moliére. Tradition, 
which seems an old worn-out rag to many modernists, is 
a many-colored flag under which have rallied many of our 
best and greatest artists.” Mme. Sarah Bernhardt is also 
of the opinion—like many others—that the Conservatoire 
is much to blame in many things, but she claims it is the 
fault of its heads. She would have its teachers more in 
earnest, greater discipline among the pupils, classes better 
kept, that is, with more authority; more f.equented, and 
an education broader and more varied. But the necessity 
of improving the institution does not, Madame Bernhardt 
adds, prove that it should be suppressed. 

J & 

The concerts of Chevillard (Lamoureux) and Colonne 
have not yet commenced, the latter conductor being at 
Prague, where he recently gave a concert, of which the 
program was made up exclusively of French composers— 
Berlioz, Bizet, Lalo, Franck, Saint-Saéns, Massenet and 
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Bruneau. The last was represented by the fine prelude 
to his opera, ““Messidor,” a work which had not a great 
success at the Paris Opéra Comique. The concert was, 
it appears, a great success, and Colonne was induced to 
add this city to the list of places included in the tour 
which he undertakes next season, and which already 
counts among the towns to be visited—Metz, Carlsruhe, 
Wiesbaden, Leipsic, Berlin, Dresden, Vienna and Munich. 
Art—that is, musical art—in Europe does not seem to 
recognize nationality, as the welcome accorded to the 
most distinguished conductors and virtuosi from other 
countries and the success with which French composers, 
conductors, &c., meet in foreign countries conclusively 
proves. 
eS <& 

Paris is at present an extraordinarily cosmopolitan city. 
To be convinced of this one has only to glance at the 
amusement programs. At the Opéra one sees constantly 
the name of Madame Acté, who is from Finland. At the 
Opéra Comique three foreign singers are filling leading 
parts—Miss Courtenay, American; Miss Mary Garden, 
Scotch, and Miss Nerville (Chapman), Irish. At the dif- 
ferent music halls the posters seem to bear the names of 
English or American acrobats, pantomimists and gym- 
nasts more frequently than any other nationality. Wag- 
ner’s operas figure largely at the Opéra, and the Antoine 
Theatre delights in producing the translated works of 
Hauptmann and Sudermann, while at the Athénée The- 
atre we haye a troupe of Japanese performers playing (in 
Japanese) the trial scene from Shakespeare’s “Merchant 
of Venice” and “The Knight and the Geisha.” Madame 
Sadi Yacco, the leading actress of the company, is a mar- 
vel of daintiness, intelligence, charm and vivacity. 

At the Gaité Theatre is being rehearsed the “Abbé Vin- 
cent,” an operetta composed by the late Audran. The 
music of this piece is of a much more elaborate character 
than his previous works, with recitatives and a more com- 
plicated orchestration. It 1s possible that an interesting 
little lawsuit may arise from the refusal of Mr. Perrin, 
who is a baritone, having refused to accept the part as- 
signed to him, which he claims to be too iow for his voice, 
the role having been written for a bass. 
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At the Opéra Comique they are preparing a revival of 
Victor Masse’s charming opera of “Galatéa.” The title 
role will be sung by Miss Courtenay, and Pygmalion by 
Mlle. Gerville-Réache. This latter role was originally 
created by Faure, the famous baritone, but was relin- 
quished by him, and afterward sung by Mlle. Wertheim- 
ber, contralto. 
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Miss Marie Barna, well known to the public of the 
United States, where she has sung in concerts, and sub- 
sequently as first dramatic soprano in the Melba-Ellis- 
Damrosch Company, is married and living in Paris, Ave- 
nue du Bois de Boulogne. Miss Barna—or Mrs. Russak 
—has recently finished a very successful operatic season at 
Coburg, Germany. 
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A musical innovation has been made at the Odéon The- 
atre, which has been a great success, and which I heartily 
commend to American theatrical managers. Everyone who 
visits a theatre where drama is performed knows and has 
felt the tedium of the waits between the acts. Mr. Ginisty. 
of the Odéon, has engaged a good orchestra, with compe- 
tent conductor, who instead of remaining in front of the 
stage, the ordinary place for the orchestra, go to what is 
called the foyer in the French theatres—that is, the prome- 
nade or crush room, as it is sometimes called—and there 


perform a very enjoyable program of varied music. I send 
you a specimen, which will serve as a contrast to the tire- 
some selections ordinarily performed, consisting generally 
of a weak overture, a waltz with inevitable cornet solo, 
operatic selection, often “Traviata” or “Trovatore,” with 
“Ah che la morte,” also for the cornet, &c.: 


First Entr’acte.—“Souvenir of the Ball” (Gounod); “Le Timbre 
d’Argent,” romance for oboe and violin (Saint-Saéns); Minuet 
(Emile Pessard). 

Second Entr’acte.—‘Marionettes” (Braga); old air, sung by Mlle 
Antoinette Combe; “Doll Minuet” (Lausse). 


Third Entr'acte.—‘Folies Amoureuses” (Emile Pessard); “Inter 
mede” (Lacombe); “Premier Menuet” (Maquaire). 
Ss <& 


The managers of theatres where drama is performed are 
notoriously stingy, so far as the orchestra is concerned, 
considering the expense of this item a necessary but un- 
profitable outlay. One such director was in former years 
manager of the Porte St. Martin Theatre, where a large 
and efficient orchestra was a necessity, owing to the nature 
of the pieces performed there—melodrama, requiring much 
elaborate scenery and incidental music. The expense of 
this large orchestra, which he dared not diminish, was a 
source of constant annoyance to our director, when turning 
over his account books and seeing what a serious item its 
maintenance became in his yearly expenditure. He had 
arranged with a certain author to produce an elaborate 
spectacle, in which the great sensation scene was a large 
jungle in the island of Java by sunset, with tigers leaping 
about among the trees and tropical plants. The setting of 
this scene was very clever and complicated, the stage being 
entirely inclosed, front, sides and back with somewhat thin 
but very strong iron network, forming a complete cage in 
which the animals were seen disporting themselves. As 
lurid orange and red lights only were turned on during 
this scene, this network of iron was invisible to the audi 
ence. At the dress rehearsal the effect was remarkably 
good, and gave great satisfaction to the manager, who with 
the author was in front. The latter, however, feeling a 
little nervous at seeing these savage animals disporting 
themselves in the mimic jungle on the stage with but, as it 
seemed, such a slight protection between them and the 
public, said to the manager at his side: “Very good, re- 
markable; but don’t you think the cage is very thin? What 
a dreadful thing it would be if the beasts should break 
down the iron partition in front and get among the audi- 
ence.” “Oh! that’s all right,”” was the calm rejoinder ot the 
director, “the public would have time to escape while the 
animals were eating the orchestra!” 
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“Les Barbares,” Saint-Saéns’ last work, is being actively 
rehearsed at the Opéra, and I am able to send you a few 
details prior to its first presentation. The roles are being 
studied three deep, so that no interruption may take place 
in the performances, owing to indisposition, &c., on the part 
of the singers. The following is the complete cast: 
| ; _.....eMessrs. Vaguet, Rousseliére, Barre 
Scaurus, the Reciter... ...Messrs. Delmas, Noté, Baer 


The Watcher......... Messrs. Rousseliére, Cabilloi 
..Messrs. Riddez, Douailliere 


.Mmes. Hath, Bosman, Chretien, Vaguet 
aii es Mmes. Higlon, Flahant, Soye: 

The mise-en-scéne of “Les Barbares,” as I have already 
said, is very elaborate and complicated. It requires for 
certain scenes a number of cattle, for which special “re- 


hearsals” have been held. The chariots of war are drawn 


by superb oxen and not pasteboard animals manufactured 
by the property master; war horses managed by the bar- 
baric chiefs and fawns, lambs, &c., are also required as 
propitiatory sacrifices to the tutelary deities of Orange. It 
would be very unjust to speak of a work before its produc- 
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tion, but sometimes one wonders if all this pomp and 
pageant of modern opera does not conceal a paucity of 
idea, as elaboration of treatment may sometimes hide a 
very weak melody and poor bass 

As the symphonic prelude to “Les Barktares” lasts a 
quarter of an hour, and as Saint-Saéns seems to have writ- 
ten this introduction with a view to its ultimately forming 
a part of future concert programs, the doors of the Opéra 
will be closed as soon as the performance commences, a 
measure which cannot fail to delight a number of music 
lovers. The dress rehearsal of this work is fixed for Oc- 
tober 21 and the first performance two days later. 


_s 2s 
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A somewhat large tempest in matters theatrical has 
arisen the last few days at the Comédie-Frangaise, which 
has resulted in some radica! changes in that Government 
institution. At this subventioned theatre exists what is 
known as the “reading committee.” That is, a committee 
of five members of the company, whose duty it is to read 
all new plays, decide upon their merits and with co- 
operation accept or refuse them. Hence arises the ever- 
recurring question: Is a good actor necessarily a good 
judge of a play? The serious mistakes made by the read 
ing committee for some time past would argue not, at 
all events so far as the Comédie-Frangaise at present is 
concerned. 


duction which after being put into rehearsal and an 


Plays have been recently accepted for pro- 


nounced for performance have been found to be so de- 
void of merit as to compel their withdrawal at the last 
moment. Other works again have been refused which 
the managers of other important theatres, such as the 
Odéon, Gymnase, &c., have willingly accepted and pro 
duced with, in some cases, a successful run of a hun- 
dred nights. Among other rights possessed by this com- 
mittee is that of accepting a work by an author for cor- 
rection. An author, like a painter, conceives his work as 
a complete whole, and if it is subjected to the mutilations 
and changes of half a dozen other people it is no longer 
his work at all. 

Several bad mistakes recently made by this reading 
committee have resulted in such an outcry in the best 
Paris journals that its abolishment has been loudly called 
fox, and with such success that as soon as the necessary 
formalities can be complied with it will cease to exist 
The director of the Théatre Frangais will then have the 
right to refuse or accept new works and be responsible 
to the Minister of Fine Arts for the judgment he shows 
in the discharge of his office. A piece called “Chérubin,” 
by Francis de Croisset, had been accepted at the Comedie 
and the roles distributed. But aiter many alterations, 
cuts and changes of cast the work was found to be so weak 
that it was never produced. Another play called “Le 
Roi,” by Schéier, was condensed irom five acts to three, 
its name altered twice and then the original title decided 
on. The dénoument was entirely changed at the request 
i 


of Le Bargy, who was entrusted with the production « 
the work, and so many alterations made that the poor 
author, like the proverbial worm, at last turned, with 
the results spoken of above It is believed a better state 
of things will ensue. The Figaro publishes the replies of 
many dramatic authors to its question as to the usefulness 
of the Comédie-Frangaise as an institution. These re- 
plies are all conceived in a serious vein, as befits the im- 
portance of the subject. One only—Albin Valabiégne— 
guys” the situation in these terms: “As they have never 
accepted any piece of mine at the Comédie-Frangaise I 
consider it a perfectly useless institution.” 
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As I mentioned last week, now is the period of débuts 
at the Opéra and Opéra Comique. How many aspirants 
for lyric fame—and, fortune—are anxiously awaiting the 
verdict of the public—that jury from whose final decision 
there is no appeal! Certainly one of the most interesting 
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and successful first appearances made in Paris for some 
time was that of Mile. Nerville at the Opéra Comique as 
Lakmé. This young singer (Miss Chapman), to whom 
the good fairies have been most generous in their gifts— 
physical and vocal—is of Irish birth and parentage 
Possessed of a good natural voice, of excellent quality and 
remarkable compass, and vocalizing neatly and fluently, 
Mlle. Nerville has all the attributes necessary for the very 
successful embodiment of the first roles in such operas as 
“Lakmé,” “Manon,” &c., in which her talent will natur- 
ally have to be employed during her engagement at the 
Opéra Comique. As the voice, however, has more 
warmth and breadth than is usually possessed by light so- 
pranos, qualities which will certainly develop with time, 
the singer being very young. Mlle, Nerville will be war- 
ranted later on in attempting with undoubted success the 
florid roles of grand opera. In appearance Mlle. Nerville 
is tall and fair, with a very mobile, expressive face, and 
one of those well shaped, finely molded throats from 
which one expects instinctively a beautiful voice to issue 
The very excellent impression made by the young artist 
on her début was fully confirmed on her second appear- 
ance in the same role. 


es & 

Miss Della Rogers, the American opera singer, is en- 
gaged for the theatre of Elberfeldt. 1 am told she met 
with good success as Senta in “The Flying Dutchman,” 
in the duet of which she showed great dramatic power. 
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Van Dyck, the tenor, has signed his contract with Ar- 
tot & Schultz for the performances of “Die Gotterdam 
merung,” to be given here next spring. Alfred Artot 
who plays Wagner’s scores on the piano in a masterly 
fashion, is at present at Berlaer Hof, with the tenor, who 
is studying Siegfried before leaving to fulfill his engage- 
ment in the States. 

es & 

Jean de Reszké is also working away at the other Sieg- 
fried at his estate in Poland, and it is understood that the 
production of this work at the Grand Opéra will be of a 
special character. 


i) 
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I notice that Mancinelli wil not occupy the conductor's 
chair at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, this 
season. As he has many friends in the United States, 
they may be interested in learning that he is engaged as 
first conductor for the season of Italian opera at the The- 
atre Royal, Lisbon, where the director, Pacini, will pro 
duce “Les Barbares.” De VALMOUR. 


Francis Rogers. 
RANCIS ROGERS, the baritone, was a close friend 
of the late Ethelbert Nevin, who wrote the famous 
song, “The Rosary,” for him, and who chose him on 
many occasions to interpret at his public concerts the 
songs he had written for male voice. Mr. Rogers has 
in his possession the following letter written to him by 
Mr. Nevin from his home at Sewickley, Pa., December 
5, 1808 
My Dear Rocers—You can have no idea of the pleasure I have 
had in hearing such good things about your singing, and fron 
sicians. I knew you could not help but have a success when | heard 
you sing Italy and Paris, and particularly was | delighted wher 
you sang my songs in concert work last season in the United States 
Surely no composer could have had a better interpreter, and nat 
rally a “maker of tunes” is grateful. 
I trust we shall have you here this season, as Pittsburg is s 
thinking of you. With hearty greetings, Faithfully yours, 
ErHecsert Nevin 
Mr. Rogers sings at Tuxedo November 9. On Novem 
ber 19 he is to give a public recital in Milwaukee and 
early in December will give recitals at Mendelssohn Hall 
New York, and Steinert Hall, Boston 


as soloist during the winter at one of the Friday after- « 


He is to appear 


noon concerts at the Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore 








R. JOSEPH SMITH HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE THAT 


HE HAS ARRANGED FOR A TOUR IN THE UNITED STATES, 
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STENCEL’S SUCCESS. 
A CABLEGRAM received from Berlin on Sat- 


urday is as follows: 


Beruw Orrice Tae Musicat Couriger, , 
October 26, 19 c 
Musical Courier, New York: 
Young Alma Stencel, the talented American pianist, had 
an overwhelming success here last night. L. 


Burmeister at the Symphony Concert. 
A’ the Symphony Concert at Carnegie Music Hall, 
November 30, under Frank Damrosch, Richard Bur- 
meister will play ior the first time the Weber “Concert- 
stuck” with his (Burmeister’s) orchestration. 


FerpINAND Carri’s Recirats.—Ferdinand Carri, of the 


New York Instituu r Violin Playing and School fos 
Piano and Vocal Culture, announces that he will this sea- 
son gave a series of violin recitals in Knabe Hall. He 
purposes to revive a number of classic works by Corelli, 
Nardini, Paganini, Locatelli, Verancini, Le Clair, Bach, 
Ries, Vieuxtemps and Wieniawski—works which are sel 
dom heard nowadays 
These recitals promise to be of great interest to the 
violinists of New York, for they will serve an educational 
re 


purpose The first tal will take piace Thursday, No 
vember 12, when the following program will be given: 

Sonata . Le Clair 
The Languag f I wer Carri 


4 t ‘ t | 
anzouetta Godard 


Larghetto Nardini 


Le Labyrinthe de Harmonie 


..Locatell 
Concerto No, 1 lenz Ferdinand Carri) Paganin 
Air on e G String Bach- W ilhelmj 
Dance of the Elfs (etude in thirds) Cart 
M enuett Veracin 
Legende Bohm 


God Save the King Paganini 





HAMLIN AT YaLe’s Bi-CENTENNIAL.—George Hamlin 


sang with great success before a distinguished audience in 
\ ‘ ; 

New Haven on October 22, the occasion being the produc 
Hora Novis 


sima,” at the bi-centennial celebration of Yale University. 


tion of Horatio W. Parker's great oratorio, 


| 
he New Haven Palladium, after giving a list of several 


tees ,ortt ] ‘ ; et 

distinguished guests who were in attendance, included in 
which were the names of Bishop Potter, Chauncey Depew, 
Samuel Clemens (‘‘Mark Twain”), Donald G. Mitchell 


(“Ik Marvel”), &c 
Mr. Hamlin’s tenor 


spoke ol Mr Hamlin as follows: 
was a surprise and a revelation. He 
sang gloriously, and fa rly electrified the audience.”” The 
New Haven Journal and Courier said: “Tenors are indeed 
scarce who can with success sing the role assigned. George 
Hamlin has appeared here before, but never with quite so 
marked success. He stands alone when power and at th 
| 


same time brilliancy of tone are demanded. His closing 


Lititz p’ANGELO BerGH.—Many professional singers have 
already booked tor special study with Lillie d’Angelo 
Bergh this season, among them several favorites of the 
Broadway theatres, who are taking that part of the pro 
fessional course which is of special advantage for the 
speaking voice. The synthetic course for singers and 
teachers includes training for oratorio, concert and full 
stage preparation for opera. Competition classes for full 
nd partial scholarships are now being formed. Those in 


terested should register at once. Reception hours, 9 to 11; 


ght reading classes, Saturday mornings at 10. Pupils 
ked for the vocal course for the season are entitled to 
the classes fre f charge. The d’Angelo Bergh School 


f Singing is at “The Albany,” Broadway and Fifty-second 
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GEORG KRUGER 
And Some of His Pupils. 


HE cover of this issue presents a picture of Georg 
Kriiger, the well-known teacher and composer, of 
Cincinnati, and some of his pupils. Mr. Kriiger is one 
of the foremost teachers in the country, and the follow- 
ing will be read with interest: 

Georg Kriiger is a native of Liibeck, in North Germany, 
and is a man of liberal education, having graduated at the 
Catharineum of Liibeck. 

Mr. Kriiger’s first lessons on the piano were secured 
from the court capellmeister of Prince Sondershausen, 
Gottfried Herrmann. Later he continued his studies un- 
der Prof. Hermann Genss, honorary member of the Uni- 
versity of Bologna. 

Having reached the High School of Music at Berlin, 
his studies took a wider range. In piano he had instruc- 
tion from the court pianist to the German Emperor, Prof. 
Heinrich Barth; in composition, from P:of. Waldemar 
Bargiel. 

At the Austrian capital Mr. Kriiger further pursued the 
study of the piano, under the Russian master, Theodor 
Leschetizky. Leschetizky, whose marvelous pupils, Essip- 
off and Paderewski, have carried his renown throughout 
the world, is iamous for the romantic emotional fervor of 
his style, as is Barth for classic solidity and masculine firm- 
ness of his interpretations, so that Mr. Kruger has re- 
ceived the benefit of a well-rounded pianisti: training. 

Mr. Kriiger appeared frequently in concerts at Berlin, 
and afterward made an important concert tour through 
Russia, where he was received with the highest favor; 
later also in Germany and Sweden, receiving everywhere 
the noblest encomiums of the art critics in the leading 
cities of Europe. 

While en tour Mr. Kriger was received in the most 
exclusive circles of society, as is evidenced by letters from 
various diplomatic representatives of the United States 
resident abroad, as well as from the great court preacher, 
Dr. Emil Frommel, chaplain to Emperor William, and 
bore away with him distinguished marks of favors from 
persons of rank, learning and skill. 

Mr. Kriiger for several years past has been one of the 
most valued members of the piano faculty of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music. He has had most exception- 
al success with his pupils. As a virtuoso pianist he takes 
conspicuous rank among the musicians of the present day. 
His brilliant and impassioned playing is certain to make 
his recitals events of moment in every community which 
he may visit. 

The following are some of Mr. Kriiger’s press notices: 

The pianist Kriiger has taken rank among the greatest celebrities 
of our epoch. He gave us yesterday a delightful recital. If ever 
an artist deserved the name of virtuoso it is he. The piano has no 
more secrets for him. He has passed all his artist’s life in com 
munion with the great masters Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, Schu 
hert, Rubinstein, &c. But we owe to him the pleasure of having heard 
yesterday a delightful composition of Leschetizky, a composer of 
the first rank, of whom he is the pupil and whose work he has 
undertaken to popularize. The romance, “Consolation,” one of the 
best inspirations of this master, produced a brilliant effect upon 
the audience, which entirely filled the hall. It is useless to sing 
praises of Mr. Kriiger’s execution. What pianist of the present time 
s not capable of overcoming all technical difficulties with ease and 
facility? To-day it is the A B C of the profession. Artistic senti 
ment dominates the virtuoso we have just heard. There is nothing 
more interesting than Mr. Kriger’s performance of a melody of 
Chopin beside a long inspiration of Beethoven or Liszt. We hope 
that it is not the last time we shall have an opportunity of applaud 
ng Mr. Kriiger. He resides at Cincinnati and from that city to 
New Orleans is but a step.—L’Abeille de la Nouvelle-Orleans, New 


Crleans paper. 
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Georg Kriiger, the renowned pianist, played Wednesday before a 
crowded house. He appeared under the auspices of the Lyceum 
Bureau, and played in the University Pavilion. Each selection was 
greeted with stormy applause, and Mr. Kriiger convinced his audi- 
ence that he is an undisputed master of the piano. He plays with 
great ease and unaffectedness, and his renditions seem to be the 
outbreathings of a soul in love with his art. Magnetism, tempera- 
ment, finish and rare interpretative skill marked the playing of 
each number.—The Evening Truth, Baton Rouge, La., February 
23, 1900. 





Mr. Kriiger held them to their seats until the last note had died 
away. It was pure and full enjoyment that the audience imbibed, 
for the tones dropped like pearls from the hands of the master and 
were strung together in a chain of glory for the artist. 

Our German countryman may be measured by the highest cri- 
terion, for he need not fear criticism, but may rather challenge the 
same. Mr. Kriiger, in respect of brilliant technic and fine charac- 
terization, towers a veritable giant among the host of pianists; he 
takes position on the commanding bridge and one may only deter- 
mine the degree of rank which belongs to him.—New Orleanser 
Deutsche Zeitung. 

Mr. Van Cleve writes: “Mr. Kriiger has proved himself 
a masterly teacher of the piano. He possesses some mag- 
netic charm by which he can extract music from minds 
but poorly endowed with the divine fire. In a country 
like America, where there are people of such infinite va- 
riety, where there are so many thousands who plant a 
big rose bush of ambition in a small flower pot of talent, 
a man who can put the most nourishing soil into the small 
receptacle is of incalculable value as an educator. Mr. 
Kriiger is such a man, and any earnest student, whether 
by nature richly or meagrely endowed, will, under his 
training, attain creditable proficiency.” 

Mr. Kriiger played at the North German Exposition, 
before over 5,000 people, with the orchestra of the noted 
Conductor Anderson, and the press passed the following 
encomiums: 

Mr. Kriiger’s art showed itself again as a purely balanced one, 
carried with excellent understanding and supported by splendid 
technical resources, for which the term virtuosity is hardly adapted. 
He has too much of an artistic soul for that. The spontaneous and 
hearty applause showed how powerfully Mr. Kriger had impressed 
the hearts of the hearers by his masterly playing, and he was in- 
duced to extend his program.—Lubeckischer Anzeiger, Libeck. 

Besides this, he was chosen soloist for the Symphony 
concerts under Frank Van der Stucken in Cincinnati, and 
played the Bach Concerto in D minor. It is a fact—al- 
though this was a strictly classical composition—that it at- 
tracted a larger audience than any of the Symphony con- 
certs of the season. This certainly speaks of itself for the 
popularity and recognition of Mr. Kriiger as an artist of 


the first rank. 

The critic of the Times-Democrat, New Orleans, calls 
him a poet among pianists, and continues with the follow- 
ing: 

He is an artist of the first rank, and his performance is made 
unique and beautiful by his simple and unaffected style of playing 
His chief aim seems to be to give pleasure to his audience in the 
10blest sense of the word. When he touches the keys one forgets 
the piano and listens to a poem in music. To criticise such an 
artistic performance as Mr. Kriiger gives ‘is almost a vain effort 
Each selection is so masterfully rendered that it seems better than 
the last. 

Mr. Kriiger played Bach and Beethoven in a masterly, skillful 
and expressive manner. His touch is melodious and powerful, and 
his conception manly.—Professor Bussler, in National Zeitung, 
Berlin. 

Mrs. Georg Kruger. 

Mrs. Georg Kriiger, née Elizabeth Daniels, is a grad- 
uate of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, and one of 
the brightest and most promising pupils Mr. Kruger ever 
had in his class. Kindred spirits in artistic sense and in- 
clination they developed the gentler feelings of love for 
each other, which resulted in their marriage last season. 
Mrs. Kriiger has a fine, clean technic, and her playing is 
endowed with unusual intelligence. The following en- 
comiums speak for themselves: 

At the close of the program Miss Elizabeth Daniels, another of 
this city’s most talented pianists, and who also gives promise of a 
brilliant future, played the Hungarian Fantaisie, by Liszt. Miss 
Daniels’ execution was regarded as extremely fine, and the ease 
with which she mastered the most difficult parts of the Fantaisie 
showed her to be possessed of unusual skill.—Evansville Journal 
Evansville, Ind. 

Miss Daniels, who received a double welcome, that of an artist 
and that of a friend, displayed a rapidly matured talent, of which 
her playing of a year or so ago at the Friets zecital gave promising 
evidence. Her technic is deliberate and exact, and her melody 
magnetic, and her touch and interpretation roseate and inspiring. 
What more can be said? Her solo, the most distinctive and cer- 
tainly to the audience the mest personally interesting on the pro 
gram, lacked none of the taste exhibited by Mr. Kriiger, of whom, 
as far as music is concerned, she is a devoted disciple.—Evansville 
Courier, Evansville, Ind. 

Miss Elizabeth Daniels played the Hungarian Fantaisie, by Liszt, 
at the German Literary Club in an exquisite manner. She knew 
how to put much fire and character into this composition, and held 
the audience spellbound until the last note died away and received 
enthusiastic applause.—German Volksblatt, Cincinnati. 

Miss Elizabeth Daniels was heard last evening at the Conservatory 
of Music in a taxing program, and the manner in which she played 
it gave assurance that she is well rounded om and much matured. 
She has left the pupils’ class behind her and is reaching out for art 
in her ideals. She played the Mendelssohn A minor Concerto with 
grasp and intelligence, and a clear, well poised technic. Her solo 
numbers were difficult, but well played. They embraced the Wag- 
ner-Liszt transcription of the “Evening Star,”’ the Schubert-Liszt 


transcription of “Hark, Hark, the Lark!” Leschetizky’s “Romanze 
Consolation” and the Chopin Etude, op. 10, No. 7. The poetic side 
was much in evidence in the “Tannhauser” Romance. The Hun- 
garian Fantaisie of Liszt is tremendously difficult, but she gave it 
a clean, terse reading. Both in the Mendelssohn Concerto and the 
Hungarian Fantaisie Mr, Kriiger supplied the orchestral accom- 
paniments.—Commercial Tribune, Cincinnati. 





Miss Elizabeth Daniels played the Mendelssohn Concerto in G 
minor last evening in Scottish Rite Hall. Of the three movements, 
Miss Daniels put the greatest grace, sentiment and execution into 
the andante. The sustained melodies rang out beautifully, and the 
rapid passages in the third movement were clearly played. She was 
recalled four times and made a great impression on the audience.- 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Bessie Taylor Mellor. 


Bessie Taylor Mellor developed musical talent at a very 
early age. It seemed to be the only thing she ever lived 
for—the cultivation of the art divine. She placed herself 
under the training of Georg Kriiger at the Conservatory 
of Music, of whom she became a most devoted and as- 
siduous pupil. A little more than a year ago she graduated 
with high honors at the conservatory, and since that time 
has frequently appeared with ever increasing success at 
public recitals. She also has a very large class of pupils. 
A few criticisms will suffice: 

Miss Bessie Taylor Mellor in the first movement from Mozart's 
Concerto, C major, corroborated all the impressions already rendered 
about her playing. Her execution was remarkably clear, her tone 
was strong and her intelligence of a decided character.—Cincinnati 
Enquirer, 

Mr. Kriiger pays equal attention to the compositions of the mod- 
ern and classic school, acquainting his pupils with a wide range 
of subjects. His most talented pupil, who has just passed fifteen, 
is Miss Bessie Taylor Mellor. She played Helier’s transcription of 
Schubert’s “Forelle’” with marvelous clearness and maturity. The 
combination of strength and delicacy in her playing is noteworthy, 
and she succeeds in bringing out the melody with repose and artistic 
control.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Miss Bessie Mellor may be ranked among the very talented ones 
Her reading of Hartmann’s “Novelletten” showed musical bert and 
development. Emphasis and contrast were well placed, and every 
thing was in a precise mold.—Cincinnati Commercial 1ribune. 

Most striking of all was the talent of Miss Bessie Taylor Mellor, 
who played Weber's “Invitation to the Dance” with force, character 
and brilliancy.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 





Miss Mellor’s taste was an exacting one, especially in the Chopin 
Concerto, She has broadened intellectually, and her playing gives 
evidence of finish and maturity. Like all of Mr. Kriiger’s pupils, 
she has a vibrating, vigorous touch, and the singing quality is well 
brought out. The Chopin Concerto is a difficult undertaking, and 
she is to be congratulated upon having accomplished so much with 
it. Rhythmic clearness and good contrasts were not wanting. To 
the Weber-Liszt “Invitation to the Dance” she imparted consider 
able grace and a degree of brilliancy. Much character was ex 
pressed in the “Spinning Song,” from “The Flying Dutchman 
(Wagner-Liszt). Miss Mellor is conscientious and has a sense of 


the artistic.—Cincinnati Enquirer 


Ida B. Ulmer. 

Ida B. Ulmer is a child of the Conservatory of Music, 
and received her entire musical training at that institution. 
From the beginning she showed not only a natural apti- 
tude and talent for her favorite instrument, but she had 
also the genius of hard work, which is half the battle and 
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means so much in the building up of true success. For 
several years she studied under Georg Kriiger of the 
faculty, to whose instruction she owes much of her clean 
technic, singing tone and what is generally known among 
all Kriigerites as the Leschetizky touch. She graduated 
under Mr. Kriiger with distinction and, continuing a 
post-graduate course, successful of 
her own, having a very large class of pupils to teach at 
her home in Fairfax avenue, East Walnut Hills. This 
class is constantly growing. 

Recently Miss Ulmer played at the first concert of the 
Cincinnati Quintet in Smith & Nixon Hall, giving Men- 
delssohn’s Concerto No. 1, G minor, assisted by Mr 
Kriiger. The Enquirer critic wrote: “Miss Ulmer’s rendi- 
ion was faultless and artistically interpreted. The ‘Faust’ 
Valse from Gounod, arranged by Liszt, was beautifully 
given.” 

A criticism of her earlier work is as follows: 

Miss Ida B. Ulmer, an advanced pupil of George Kriiger, of the 
Conservatory of Music, gave an enjoyable piano recital at that inst 
tution last night. 
of technic, nor yet apparently the outgrowth of any particularly self 


established a studio 


Miss Ulmer’s playing was not a simple exhibition 


adopted style; there was evidently originality coupled with artistic 


conception that comes only from scholarly application under con 


scientious training. 
in G minor 


The first number, Mendelssohn’s Concerto, N I, , op 


25, was given with a careful regard for the difficult and different 
rhythms. The orchestral part of the Mendelssohn Concerto, as we 
as the last, by Schumann, was played by Mr. Kriiger on a second 


piano 
In all her work of the evening Miss Ulmer showed an intelligen 


conception; her reading was inteliigent, masterly and entirely 


praiseworthy. 
Jennie Moore. 


Jennie Moore, pianist, is one of those painstaking, con 


scientious musicians who are bound to succeed by force of 


character and will. At an early age she developed a taste 


for musical art and was fond of attending the best she 
could hear in music at concerts and recitals. As she grew 
iider this taste declared itself in a more positive way, and 
she sought the instruction of the best teachers Un 
der Mr. Kriiger’s training she has made remarkable prog 
ress, not only froin a technical standpoint, but from the 
temperamental side as well. From him she has acquired mucl 
learness of expression and that singing tone which is de 
veloped in all of Mr. Kriiger’s pupils. At the last June 


oncerts in the Scottish Rite Hall she scored a very decided 


success. The intelligence back of her playing is never in 
doubt. Miss Moore has a 


stage presence, and this lends another charm to her play 


very attractive personality and 


ing. She is preparing herself for a concert career, for 
which her talent fits her, and in which she is already 
meeting with success Under Mr. Kriiger’s direction her 
artistic future seems well assured 





Marie Ross. 


Marie Ross, another pupil of Georg Kriiger, is maturing 
into a pianist of marked ability. She is an intelligent and 
sympathetic performer. She recently played in Chillicothe 
with marked success. The following notices of her work 
will speak for themselves: 


The grand concert given Wednesday evening at the Masonic Oper 





House attracted a large and representative audience of music lovers 
whose high anticipations were fully realized, for it proved to be 
exceptionally delightful musical entertainment. * * * Miss Maric 
Ross, whose charming personality combines with her rare musical 
ability to make her a favorite evever heard, was the pianist. Her 
playing is characterized by a brilliancy of technic and delicacy of 
touch. The legato parts were beautifully rendered and her selections 
were interpreted with fine musical discrimination. Her accompan 
ments were sympathetically rendered.—Chillicothe News-Advertiser 
October 10, 1901. 

One of the artists was Miss Marie Ross, whose expres n and 
interpretation on the piano were fine Miss Ross is young ve | 
should, with the force that comes with age, make a br ant player 
Her legato movements last night were exceptionally good Miss 


Ross gave Godard’s Second Mazurka, Schumann’s “Romanze, 
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Schitt’s “Etude Mignon” and Schubert-Liszt’s “Sei Mir Gegrisst 


(Chillicothe, Ohio) Daily Scioto Gazette, October 10, 1901 


Julia Anderson. 

Julia Anderson is one of the brightest and at the same 
time one of the most serious of Mr She 
is a resident of Sidney (Ohio), where her art influence is 
A few public encomiums 


Kriiger’s pupils 


felt far beyond the local limits. 
will suffice: 


Miss Julia Anderson is quite talented and showed considerable 


of 


cinnati Enquirer, June 24, 1898. 


temperament in her playing two nocturnes by Kirchner.—Cin 


Miss Julia Anderson is a young woman with a dignified appre 
ciation of technical requirements. She plays with a vigor and in 
tensity that will one day win her professional laurels.—Cincinnat 


Commercial Tribune, June 24, 1898 


Miss Julia Anderson gave a brilliant, well accentuated reading of 
Rhapsodie No. 2, 
June, 1901. 


the Hongroise, of Liszt.—Cincinnati Enquirer 


Miss Julia Anderson’s brilliant rendition of Chopin’s Impromptu 


in A flat showed 


ynded with a number equally as well given 


her to be an artist. She was heartily encored and 


res{ 
I 


Cosby Dansby. 
Miss ( osby 


She 


of Georg Kriiger 
Mr. Kriiger 
her sister, Miss Hallie Dansby, who herself is a graduate 


Dansby a gifted pupil 


1s 


studied with only one teacher other than 


»f the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music from Mr 
Kriiger’s class, and who is at present directress f the 


Terrell School of Fine Arts, at Terrell, Tex 

Miss Dansby came as a graduate of this school to Mr 
Kriiger 
the most flattering prospects of success and a future career 


and is continuing her studies under him with 


She comes of 
herself for « 


a very musical family, and anticipates fitting 


mcert work, for which her natural gifts seen 


to have endowed her. 


Mazie Homan. 


Mazie Homan is marvelously gifted and is generally 
onsidered a prodigy. When she was not yet nine years 
old she composed an etude of classic conception. Her 
faculty of invention has been expanding ever since. She 
has a repertory embracing the most difficult works of 


Beethoven, Chopin, Mozart, &c., which she plays from 


memory. She will play at this recital two of her own 
compositions—one of these a funeral march. “In Memo- 
riam, William McKinley.” Miss Homan, who had her 


fifteenth birthday last June, is a child of the Conservatory 


of Music, and a pupil of Georg Kriiger. Her playing 
from memory of the difficult movement from the Bee- 
thoven Concerto in C minor, with the Liszt cadenza, at a 


ecital last June was regarded in the nature of an achieve- 








ment. Said one of the critical musicians in the audience: 

I noticed that there was lor and expres t r nce n eve 
phrase. The staccat n the left and legat ght she ; 
beautifully I was astonished at the great tor e produced 
the cadenza, which she played with positive fire Yet he le y 
of touch 1s the be f her ng. §S yed t a 

turity far beyond her years. I do not belie venti ven 

t Mazie is a prodigy nd the world r I ft 

Maz r xtraordinarily fted ally.—fF k \ 
ler St 

I have had 1 ented pupils, but did not he ne with 
much abandon Albino Gorn 

J. A. Homan 

3ACHELLER Poputar.—Willis E. Bacheller is very popu 

lar as a teacher at the College of Music nd a MusIcal 


Courter representative recently saw a letter to Director 


Alexander Lambert from Miss Mabel Gerry. daughter of 


Commodore Gerry, in’ which she expresses the hope that 
she may be able to sing at a College of Music concert this 
season, and pays high tribute to Mr. Bacheller as her 
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YALE BI-CENTENNIAL. 


New Haven, Conn., October 24, 1901 
‘HE two hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
Yale College was gloriously celebrated here this 


week. Delegates from all quarters of the globe were pres 
ent and many while here had degrees conferred upon 
them Among tl number was President Roosevelt 

Music dominated all the festivities and it is to this par 
ticular feature that I shall devote my time 

rhe first event importance was an organ recital by 
Harry B. Jepson Sunday evening at Battell Chapel. Mr 
Jepson is assistant professor in the University School of 
Music and his playing is always an attraction He per- 
ormed a Scherzo by Enrico Bossi, which proved to be a 
novelty in construction, and in the andante movement of 
the Elgar Sonata he displayed some strong technic, as 
well as virtuosity, with the difficult registration. The 
Widor Fifth Organ Symphony, which was remarkably 
well played, concluded the program 

4 very remarkable performar Horatio Parker's 


“Hora Novissima” was given by the Gounod Society be- 


re an audience whi rally packed Hyperion to 
ts 1 st lin he gathering was a most distinguished 
one, the body of the house having been filled by the nu 
me guests m various parts of the world. Professor 
Park wl eturned from Munich especiaily to conduct 
the work, received an ovation 
The singing of the chorus was fine and much in advance 
I of last spring, when this work was given its first 
rend n in this city. The New Haven Symphony Or- 
hestra played the score and did it well 
The so ts were all favorites hers Ericsson Bushnell 
ing t g 1 in large, noble style, with fine tone 
ery H g d shad effects were ni ely con 
ted The dience was very demonstrative when he 
¢ she } 
Shanna Cumming possesses just the voice for this work 
g adequa ] time Her tone is powerful under 
max and truly weet i sympathetic in the lighter 
passages. She is tist with it all 
The re c ew te I le € d wit! the free open de 
ery f d ved by Georg Hamlin, to whom 
mpor ter was assigned. His former suc 
N ert y 1 by his temperamental and art 
t terpret n tl He stands alone when a 
gre dramati nax is demanded 
The Gounod Society S mes past achieved much 
but quite s narked a success as with this excel 
‘ e of New Haven’s townsmen 
[uesday night was turned over to the students for their 
drat periormance wl h consisted of a series of tab 
uux depicting college life from its earliest days to the 
present time. The great feature of the entertainment was 
e singing r students, numbering upward 
housand. They were condu ind had been drilled 
by Yale’s popular professor of applied music, Samuel S 
Sanfore The boys sang with a vim to do the heart good 
nd v as students can 
Phe ent unct I commemoration exercises, 
Wednes lay rr g, | ught togetl an aggregation of 
great men, the equal which has probably never been 
witnessed in Ameri Degrees were nierred on some 
fifty or more mong number being President Roose- 
velt, Secretary John Hay, Ambassador Joseph H. Choate 
Chief Justice Fuller, Archbishop Ireland, Marquis Ito 
Mark Twain, Seth Low and Rear Admiral Sampson, all 
of whom received tions 
\ Greek Festival Hymr vy Th as Dwight Goodel 
he music to wl was composed by Horatio Parker 
\ the mt t t occasion, and was con 
d by the author. It was its initial performance 
rt : 
l uses ‘ 


men’s voices, and were by mn 
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means the minor part of the production. The last chorus 
was sung with great spirit and majesty, and was accorded, 
together with its honored conductor, Professor Parker, a 
genuine ovation. At this point President Roosevelt 
turned and congratulated the latter. 

The opening bass aria was taken by Dr. Carl Dufft, of 
the Marble Collegiate Church, New York. His voice is 
one of the finest of the kind heard here for some con- 
siderable time. His work is that of a sincere artist. The 
Greek language is not particularly adapted to the freest 
delivery of tone, but this seemed to interfere but little 
with the singer, for his tonal effects in climax were superb, 
while the lighter passages were full of exquisite coloring. 

Wallace Moyle, a local singer, sang the tenor role, 
which he did with rare intelligence and finish, achieving a 
flattering success. 

One of the musical treats it has been our good fortune 
to enjoy was the concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra at the Hyperion, Wednesday afternoon. The par- 
ticipation of this orchestra in the bicentennial exercises 
was due to the generosity of Henry Lee Higginson, of 
Boston ; 

William Gericke, its conductor, possesses good control 
over his men. The violins play as one man. Particularly 
was this noticeable in the staccato and pizzicato motives 
in the presto movement of the Beethoven Symphony. 

The soloist was Milka Ternina. In the aria from 
“Fidelio” she displayed a large, brilliant soprano voice of 
the grand opera type; but it was not until in the prayer 
irom “Tannhauser” that the true soul of the artist was 
fully revealed. 

Morris Steinert’s valuable collection of old musical in- 
struments was one of the exhibits which was largely 
visited. ERZOHLER. 


MACONDA’S TOUR. 
ME. CHARLOTTE MACONDA, the brilliant 


young coloratura soprano, whose season began 
with a series of music festivals in New England—her third 
consecutive engagement with the associations—leaves al- 
most immediately for a transcontinental tour in song re- 
cital and concert. 

Manager Loudon G. Charlton announces that except 
for a couple of Texas dates en route, Madame Maconda 
will go direct to Southern California for recitais Novem- 
her 13, 14 and 16. On the 15th she will be the soloist 
with the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra. November 
18 Madame Maconda is engaged to sing with a prominent 
San Francisco club. The 19th, 20th and 21st she will give 
recitals in San José, Oakland and Sacramento, Cal. Her 
other Coast bookings so far are Salem, Ore., November 
23; Portland, 25th; Tacoma, Wash., 26th; Seattle, Wash., 
27th; Vancouver, B. C., 28th; Walla Walla, 30th; Spo- 
kane, December 2, and her return journey, including recitals 
at Denver and other Colorado points, will terminate in 
time for her to sing with the Apollo Club, Brooklyn, De- 
cember 10. 

Madame Maconda’s unusual versatility, which enables 
her to sing with equal ease and artistic excellence a dra- 
matic aria, a florid bit or a simple ballad, together 
with a most attractive appearance and _ personality, 
have won for her deserved pre-eminence in Fastern mu- 
sical circles, and she will doubtless add to her fame and 
popularity in this, her first recital tour in the Far West. 





Maxson Pupt.s’ Orcan RecitaLt.—At the Central Con- 
gregational Church of Philadelphia, Pa., on Tuesday even- 
ing, Mr. Maxson presented a number of advanced organ 
pupi!s in “An Hour of Organ Music,” assisted by Kath- 
erine L. Tegmeier, soprano. Those who played were Law- 
rence Gaff, of Germantown; James C. Warhurst, of Cam- 
den; Ralph H. Leopold, William P. Twaddell, of West 
Philadelphia; Frank N. Oglesby, of Germantown, and 
Miss Emily M. Cadmus, of Philadelphia. They are all or 
ganists of prominence in the cities about the Quaker City, 
and played works by Guilmant, Dubois, Lemmens, Del- 
bruck, Mendelssohn, Buck, Fink and Parker. 

October 17 Mr. Maxson opened the new organ in Rich- 
mond Presbyterian Church, Port Richmond, and will next 
month open the organ at the Presbyterian Church of the 





i. vangel. 

Epirna M. Davis a Hatt Purtt.—The solo contralto of 
the Brick Presbyterian Church recently sang Franz’s “Im 
Herbst’; “Dein,” by Bohm, and “Salve Regina,” by Buck, 
and in all these made a mighty impression by reason of 


fine voice, skiliful handling of the same, and musical tem- 
perament. 

Her great range, enabling her to sing the high G flat 
in the Franz song, followed at once by the low B flat, was 
one of the unusual features of her singing. Small wonder 
that when the entire personnel of this choir was changed 
she was the only one retained. Walter John Hall is mak 
ing for himself an eminent name as teacher of many of our 


prominent singers, 


EDUARD ZELDENRUST. 


¢6¢C ACRED moment,” said Eduard Zeldenrust, with a 

sunny smile of intense satisfaction, “in which | 
at last set foot upon American soil and realize that, after 
ten years of impatient anticipation, I am really, actually, in 
New York,” and he drew from his pocket a diminutive 
silken American flag and waved it triumphantly over his 
head. 

There is a romantic story about that little flag, but the 
telling must be reserved for another time. 

It was Sunday night, about 8 o’clock, that the ship 
Potsdam steamed up to her pier in Hoboken. Her passen- 
gers, after passing through the ordeal of custom house 
inspection, wended their way to the Christopher Street 
Ferry, and crossed the river to this side—and none among 
them was more jubilant at being once more on shore, nor 
more interested in every detail of what was going on about 
him, than the celebrated Dutch pianist, Zeldenrust. His 
first expressed desire was to be shown a “skyscraper,” 
and as the outline of the buildings on the New York side 
became more distinct as the ferry neared the dock, his cu- 
riosity was amply satisfied and his amazement duly ac- 
knowledged. 

Something over .thirty years old, not above medium 
height, sturdily built, with an intellectual yet sensitive face, 





Epuarp ZELDENRUST. 


good, clear cut features, expressive gray eyes, a broad, high 
forehead crowned by dark wavy hair, a firm chin, de 
termined mouth only partially concealed by a brown mous 
tache, and hands which at once express strength and artis 
tic possibilities—such, in brief, is the impression created 
by a cursory glance at Holland’s foremost piano virtuoso, 
who comes to America now for the first time to make 
an extended concert and recital tournée. 

This first impression is deepened to conviction by fur- 
ther acquaintance. Zeldenrust is eminently sane and nor- 
mal in appearance, manner and bearing—absolutely with- 
out affectation or pretense of any sort. A ready and in- 
teresting talker in several languages, including English, 
on any and every subject, showing a vigorous and broadly 
cultured mentality, and a catholicity of interest that is as 
delightful as it is unusual in an artist. Evidently a sound 
and scholarly musician, and what is quite as rare and 
good to find, a gentleman in the best sense of the term. 

His first remark as he emerged from the throng on the 
Hoboken dock was an enthusiastic expression of his de- 
light at the beauties of the harbor and bay, the effects 
made by the myriads of lights on the shores and the in- 
numerable water craft. His next was a eulogy for the 
customs officials, whose courteous and respectful treat- 
ment of him and his belongings was so very different from 
what he had feared from reading accounts of what others 
had suffered at their hands. 

Regarding his voyage across the ocean Zeldenrust had 
only pleasant words except for the first two days out from 
Rotterdam, which were “shocking” as to weather; and the 
lateness of the hour of arrival here was explained by the 
fact that the ship had encountered persistent head winds 
during the entire ten days. 

Asked the reason that he had never visited America 
before. and what had so keenly aroused his interest in 
this country, Zeldenrust explained that only continuous 
European engagements, season after season, had pre- 
vented him coming sooner: but that for the past decade 


he had read voraciously everything pertaining to this 
great and wonderful country—its customs, conditions and 
its people. Of the last he had met many abroad, in Eng- 
land, France, Italy and elsewhere on the Continent, even 
to his own land of dykes and windmills, Holland. 

From all the acquaintances and friends thus made he 
had heard much of their native land, had received from 
them not only cordial assurances of their desire to have him 


- visit them at home, but letters of introduction to other 


friends who would be both valuable and interesting for 
him to meet and know. 

With the express desire and intention to become ac- 
climated, to see something of New York and other East- 
ern cities, and to meet old and new friends in each be- 
fore his tournée commenced, Zeldenrust crossed the ocean 
nearly a month before his first concert date; but he finds 
on his arrival that, so great has been and is the demand 
for his appearances, Manager Charlton has filled the in- 
tervening time with bookings which will necessitate his 
going immediately to work on his programs. He will 
have time neither for sightseeing nor for social enjoy- 
ments, and in his apartment at the Gilsey House, where 
he found a grand piano on his arrival, he started in Mon- 
day with his prescribed ten hours of practice each day. 

He regrets that the enormous package of letters of in 
troduction which he brought over from Americans abroad 
to Americans here and hereabouts must be kept as sou- 
venirs only for the present; but with Zeldenrust, as with 
others, it is business first, and he has relinquished, with a 
sigh, all thought of meeting people until his season is 
over, when, before he returns to Holland, he shall be 
able to enjoy a well earned respite of pleasure. 

Temperate in all things—except practice—Zeldenrust 
smokes but one or two cigars a day, drinks not at all, re- 
tires early, rises early and devotes his time wholly to his 
work. He glories in his profession—says there is none 
like it, and that the piano is the most intellectual instru- 
ment and the one from which the most satisfying results 
may be obtained. While he reveres Bach and Beethoven, 
he is by no means restricted to those composers either in 
theory and practice, and his studious devotion includes 
Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, Wagner and Brahms with 
equal interest and zest. 

In his conversation regarding the Americans he has 
met abroad, he by no means neglects the American girl, 
upon which subject he waxes most enthusiastic. Bankers, 
brokers, lawyers, physicians, men in all the important pro- 
fessions and commercial pursuits he has met and known, 
as well as their wives and their sisters, women who are 
social leaders there as well as here. Yet it is to the 
American girl that Zeldenrust pays his most respectful 
homage, his most chivalrous regard. He says he has met 
many, he has taught some, and he has yet to see one who 
is not delightful in her independence of thought and action, 
her mental strength, her womanly charm, and that it is 
the union of the two, due probably to the difference in her 
bringing up and education, that makes her so wholly 
adorable and unlike the girls of the old country. It is 
perhaps as well to say here, incidentally, that Zeldenrust 
is a bachelor. 

What his pianistic achievements in America shall be 
remain to be seen. His dearest hope, very frankly ex- 
pressed, is that he may strike a responsive chord in his 
audiences on this side of the water with the exposition 
of his musicianship and his art. That there is every 
reason to believe he will not be disappointed is apparent 
from the exalted place he has won and holds among the 
most exacting critics and music lovers of the Old World, 
where he is regarded as the Dutch Rubinstein, and that 
Zeldenrust is pre-eminent among men, as well as among 
artists, is evidenced by the fact that he counts among his 
close personal friends Josef Israels and BF. W. Mesdag. 
the world renowned Holland painters, and Baron Gevers 
the United States Ambassador from the Netherlands, who 
was his compagnon dé voyage in the trip across the ocean 


New York Oratorio Socrety.—The soloists for the first 
concert of the New York Oratorio Society will be Lilli 
Lehmann, Evan Williams, Madame Bouton and Gwilym 
Miles. 





Sara Anperson.-—Sara Anderson is engaged to sing in 
two performances of “The Messiah” at Oberlin, Ohio, on 
December 12 and 13. 








The Hmerican School of Opera 


Berkeley Lyceum 


WM. G. STEWART, Director. 


23 West 44tb Street 


LAIRD EASTON, Secretary and Treasurer. 


TH. HABELMANN, Director of Grand Opera; MAURICE HAGEMAN, Director of Light Opera; FREDERICK INTROPIDI, 
Musical Director; | OUIS R. SENAC, Fencing; ELISA SORACCO, Dancing and Pantomime. 


WINTER SEASON NOW OPEN. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to Secretary and Treasurer. 


Public Performances will be given in the Broadway Theatres during the season. 


SPECIAL CHORUS CLASS.—First public performance Thursday, November 7, in the Herald Square Theatre. The following 
program will be given: ‘“‘ The Marriage of Jeannette,” ‘“ Scenes from Afda,” “* Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Greater New York. 


New York, October 28, 1901 


ILLIAM H. BARBER’S position here as a prominent 


American pianist is as well established as is the 
case of that other “William,” yclept Sherwood, in the 


West, and this is founded on numberless appearances at 
concerts, in his own recitals, &c. 

When the large Western institution, which had for years 
brought Xaver Scharwenka to them for a month of May 
concerts, and criticism of the music students, was looking 
for Scharwenka’s successor—and this is a fat, financial 
plum—they naturally fell upon Barber, founded the “Bar 
ber Medal,” and he is now an annual feature of Hardin 
College, of Mexico, Mo. 

eS = 

Perhaps the first concert of the season was that of the 
Women’s Philharmonic society, piano department, when 
little Hattie Scholder, pupil of Samuel Eppinger, was the 
special feature 

The club has new quarters in Carnegie Hall, with room 
for 200 people in the audience. Little Hattie Scholder was 
the revelation of the evening, astonishing all present by her 
phenomenal technic and performance of Beethoven’s Son- 
ata, op. 31, No. 3; it compared favorably with Josef Hof 
mann’s playing. Addington Brooke, one of the Francis 
Stuart pupils, delighted those present by his singing of the 
Von Fielitz song cycle, “Eliland.” He has the necessary 
Miss Jennie 
Dutton sang twice, in French and English songs, effective 


refinement and good taste to do these well 


and well chosen. There was large attendance 


as 
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E. Russell Sanborn, organist, formerly of Boston, a pupil 
of Whitney and others, some time ago accepted a position 
in the leading Episcopal Church of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
where he is organist and choirmaster and has a boy choir 
He was chosen out of many, and has succeeded in creating 
and continuing much interest in the music of this church. 
With his attractive young bride he passed through New 
York on his way to the West last week, when a Musica. 
Courter representative had a pleasant interview with him 
Sanborn is destined for greater things, so say those who 


heard his Pan-American organ recitals and know his 


hustling ability 


‘ 
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Another visitor here was Charles W. Harris, of Troy 
who has originated the Harris System of Piano Playing, 
the fundamental principles of which is the rhythmo-curvi 
form gesture 

Just what this is, is not clear to the writer, but a 


hten: 


perusal of an excerpt from his circular may enlig 
The Harris System of Piano Playing externalizes tone 
, 


thought through a normally developed playing apparatus 


governed 


in its movements by the psycho-physical pr 
ciple, rhythmo-curviform gesture 

“The Harris method of attainment deals directly with 
the essential elements of technic and expression, and is 
eminently practical and progressive.” 

Mr. Harris has a treatise in preparation on his system 
of piano playing; pending its publication he desires to 
make known something of its principles by the educat- 
ing of teachers and training of pianists. A fluent writer, 
ready of speech, with logical mind, this man may yet 
show the world the true fundamental principles of pianism 


-_s _-* 
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Charlotte Babcock and Katharine C. Ingersoll have to- 
gether established the “International Musical and Educa- 
tional Exchange,” Carnegie Hall, giving as references 
Dudley Buck, Rev. Thomas J. Ducey, Frank 
Tilford, Dr. William Mason, Mrs. H. B. Hollins, W 
Bayard Cutting, Right Rev. William C. Doane and Wil 
Whitney. The musical department provides in- 


these people : 


liam C. 
structors for every branch of music, including piano, 
voice, violin, viola, lute, cornet, flute, accompanying, 
coaching, sight reading, theory, harmony, composition, 
organ, church soloists and substitutes; also artists for 
concerts, clubs, drawing rooms, after luncheon and dinner 
entertainers, high class vaudeville and all up to date 
novelties. 

Mrs. Babcock’s large social acquaintance makes pos- 
sible the placing of many singers in select at-homes and 
drawing room affairs. The educational department pro- 
vides teachers for all needing them—bookkeepers, stenog 
raphers, &c.; furnishes information concerning schools, 
and both departments have enrolled and will enroll only 
competent persons, 


_s -_s 
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Another Fonaroff pupil has attained to eminence, this 
being nothing less than appearance at the celebrated 
Gewandhaus concerts of Leipsic, directed by Nikisch. 
Musical connoisseurs know there is nothing higher in Eu- 
rope. Alexander Fidelman is the name of this violinist, 





pupil for five years of Fonaroff. He is professor at the 
Odessa Conservatory, and played at the Gewandhaus Oc- 
tober Io, 

Fonaroff’'s pupil, Dora Hochstein, is now with Brodsky, 


and later he expects that young Mishel Shapiro will go. 


a za 
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Saturday evening Harriette Brower played the following 
program at Miss Spence’s school on West Fifty-fifth 
Street: 
Gavutte 
TLeme and Variations : Ramea 


Preludes 


Chop 
Ecossais ( r 
Nocturne Chopin 
tude ( t 
Valse Chopin 
I{umoresq uc Dvorak 
Yarantelle, Venice and Naples Liszt 


Miss Mary Macnochie, soprano, a member of Mr 
Woodman’s choir, and a charming young singer, both in 
personal appearance and voice, assisted. This is the first 
of a series of Saturday evening entertainments at this 
school. 
Se = 

Robert Kent Parker recently sang Alward’s “Beloved, 
It Is Morn,” and other songs for some people who found 
his singing most enjoyable. He has an engagement for 
Holyoke, Mass., for the near future, and sings to-night, 
Wednesday, at the musicale on the United States battk 
ship Kearsarge. A couple of recent press notices: 
\ magnificent basso voice, carefully trained an se man 


artistic manner, places Mr. Parker in the front rank 








Robert Kent Parker's perfect familiarit with the score made 
ding of it a delight to those present. * * * The best work 
e evening.— Pitt Post 
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Another singer who has attained to prominence in a 
short time is the tenor John Young, a Saenger pupil 
He sang at a funeral lately, where certain other prominent 
singers heard him for the first time, and one of these 
latter said most flattering things of him to the writer 
Young has been engaged for the second time by the 
Brooklyn Institute, has a prominent uptown church, a 
synagogue, is busy with concerts, and may well look 
to the future with equanimity. A recent press notice fol- 


lows: 
The Lord Looked Down From Heaven” was tenor s 
Mr. Young. It was sung with a voice and ecapression that at onc 
amped the artist as one of the first rank. Every word was as cle 
musical as be r ng Ww n ease nd g < 
tf to captivate an audience Journa 
= 
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Francis Fischer Powers returns to New York in fine 


fettle, refreshed after giving lessons to 200 Kansas City 





pupils, and after establishing the Powers-Genevra Bishop 


School in Los Angeles, Cal. He had with him Horace 
H. Kinney and Harry Briggs as assistants, and they were 
busy all the time \ large number of these Western pu 
pils have arrived, or will arrive, to continue study in the 
Powers Vocal School. There are some remarkably fine 


voices among then 
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Mr. and Mrs. Walter Robinson, of Carnegie Hall, are 


quite busy with old pupils, and have enrolled a number of 





new ones with promising voices. Although comparatively 
newcomers, their pupils are to be found in various church 


positions‘in and near New York 


They, themselves, not only fill prominent church posi- 


and in 


this respect also the season promises to be a fruitful one 


tions, but are in demand on the concert platforn 


On October 8 they made a very successful appearance 
at a recital in the Twenty-third Street Y. M. C. A. On 
November 14 they are to sing for the Actors’ Church Al- 
liance, and on November 9 Mr. Robinson is engaged for 
the concert of the Swedish Aid Society of New York, to 
be given in the Brooklyn Academy of Music 

eS = 

“Nell Morgan” is the name now on the door of the 
Joseph Joachim Violin School, following that of Geraldine 
Morgan. The newcomer ts one of the two sisters of Miss 
Morgan, and has so far lived mainly in the South, where 
she had charge of the music in a women’s college. She, 
too, is a Joachim pupil, having been some _ years 
in the Berlin Hochschule, and comes here to become her 
sister’s first assistant 

eH ee 
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Charles Russell, ‘cellist, played solos at the 1: 
Woman’s Press Club musicale, accompanied by Rosetta 
Wiener. The latter returns from a summer in Europe 
with a fine library of ensemble music for her special use 
Heinrich W. Meyn, 
best known as the tenor of Rutgers Presbyterian Church, 


in teaching the art of accompanying 


assists her. 


JEAN GERARDY. 


HE season promises much for Gérardy, the 'cellis 


and on another page will be found some of his pend 


ing engagements rhe following is of interest regarding 


tict 


this gifted artist: 


Jean Gérardy is a Belgian, born December 7, 1877, in 
Liege, a city famous as the native place of so many of the 


world’s greatest musicians, including Leonard, Vieuxtemps, 


the Servais (father and Son), Ysaye, Thomson and num 





erous others. His father, a celebrated pianist, was eI 
of the Conservatorium of Liege He had no wish that h 
son should become a professional musician, but so keen 


was the boy’s love for melody and so manifest were his tal- 
ents that an old friend of the family insisted that young 
Jean should be educated in music for his own gratification 
if for no more serious reason, and the parent yielded I 


was decided that he should learn the cello, since there were 


so few musicians who had won great distinction w that 
instrument 

So at the age of seven he entered the Conservatorium 
and six months later he captured the second prize in com- 
petition with young men of twenty and more It was an 
unheard of achievement, such a prize at such an age. Bell 


man, the great ’cellist of the Heckmann Quart 


tet, had never 
a pupil, but on hearing Gérardy he gladly undertook the 
instruction of the young prodigy During the teacher 

absence on tour with his quartet, the lessons were con 
tinued with another celebrated ‘cellist, Massau, master of 


the Conservatory of Verviers 


Gérardy made his first pub appearance in Liege at 
the age of nine, afterward playing at Spa, Lille, Aix-la 
Chapelle and Antwerp, though his graduation did not 
occur until he was eleven years of age, when he went 
orth the youngest graduate the Conservatorium evez 
made. One of his most important engagements then was 


n conjunction with Paderewski and Ysaye, with whom he 


pertormed the Tri Rul ein lr} ery fact that. the 
: 1 

OV ot « vy eleve < “ considere by these great 

artists worthy to be he n trios with them was in itself 

compliment extra y and undoubted homage to 

genuine worth The same year he made a tour of Eng- 


land with them, and at the Crystal Palace, upon his first 
appearance in London, Paderewski, desiring to show his 
high appreciation of Gérardy’s genius, played the piano 
ccompaniment for him, a rare tribute from one great art 


st to another. He then went to Gerr 





y, appearing frst 


with Hans von Biilow, and in the leading cities with or 
chestral societies As the first prodigy who ever pet 
formed on the ‘cello his success was sensational In 
Vienna he appeared with Hans Richter, and } famous 


1ic Orchestra. He was there called the “Sara- 
Afterward, during his European en- 
ragements, he made tours with Adelina Patti and Melba, 
and when in Englard he was frequently called upon to 


Windsor, with 


érardy treasures 


play before the late Queen Victoria a 





whom he became a great 


yme costly gifts bestowed upon hi by Her Majesty 


At sixteen he was engaged for eries fifty « 

n the United States, in comy y v St oe é 
p ist In the Ur d States and ( ce was 
‘ VY as great as s in Europe Thre s he is 
\ ed Russia lw t highe In Spair 

e W booked three A the PI t 
Society in Madric I Queer pres the ope 

g neert ‘ ew days ‘ ‘ nt 
the palace whither she had especially gathered her court 


1e | 
and with her own hands she attached to the young ’cellist 


the badge of the Order of Knight of Isabella la Catho 


ge In Paris he was again decorated with the Order 
he Public Instruction, which comes next 
1 


t 
t 
to that of the Legion of Honor. He was the first ‘cellist 


ever so honored by Francs At the age of twenty he agai 





by Ysaye, he made a tour of the courtry rhis past sea 


son he was here again for a short time on his way to 


\ustralia, where last spring he made his début, with the 





same success that he has won at every previous début ir 
a new country. He was hailed by the critics as the only 
successor of the great ‘cellist Alfred Piatti, who has since 


died 
In Australia he gave 
which were in Melbourne He then visited West Au 


twenty-one 


stralia, New Zealand, where he was booked for ten concerts, 


1 
ind later Honolulu. This coming season will be Gérar 


GEO. W. JENKINS, 


TENOR. 


Sole Management of 


REMINGTON SQUIRE, 125 East 24th Street, New York. 
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dy’s third regular visit to this country and his tour will 
be under the management of Henry Wolfsohn, who has 
already booked with such prominent organizations as the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra for five concerts, the 
Thomas Orchestra in Chicago, the Pittsburg Symphony 
Orchestra, the Cincinnati Orchestral Association and the 
St. Louis Choral Symphony. He will also be heard in 
many recitals with the more prominent private musical 
clubs, as well as in a number of miscellaneous concerts in 
the larger cities. His tour will open about the middle of 
October and he will remain here until late in March or 
early in April. Gérardy’s career is considered the most 
remarkable one ever experienced by a musical artist of his 
age. At the age of twenty-three he is recognized as one 
of the foremost ’cellists in the world. He plays upon one 
of the best known instruments made by Stradivarius, pur- 
chased at a cost of $10,000, the tone of which is only 
equaled by the mellowest of contralto voices, 
GERARDY WITH Boston SYMPHONY. 


On Friday and Saturday, October 18 and 19, Jean 
Gérardy was the soloist with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra at Symphony Hall, in Boston. This was Gérar- 
dy’s first concert of a series that he is to play with this 
famous organization. On October 31 Gérardy will again 
be heard with the Boston Orchestra in Cambridge. Last 
night, the 29th, Gérardy played in Lenox, Mass. 

The following are extracts from his Boston criticisms: 

Mr. Gérardy, as in the past, did not indulge in sentimentalism 
or trickery. He is a musician of a musical family. The virtuoso 
did not stand before the artist; the player was the interpreter. His 
tone was rich and beautiful. His bowing was free and his left hand 
did wonderful things. He deserved fully the warm and long-con- 
tinued applause.—Journal. 

Mr. Gérardy played the entire concerto with beautiful tone, pure 
ntonation and exquisite phrasing; the first two movements with 
as much warmth as the music would allow, the rondo with as much 
grace and agility as the ’cello will allow.—Transcript. 

Yesterday it seemed as if he were a greater artist than ever before; 
as if he had subdued a youthful enthusiasm and had gained the 
poise and self-command of a finished artist, with his emotions under 
admirable control. * 

Gérardy’s breadth and power of tone is as opulent as ever, and 
in the first part the somewhat pompous themes were given forth 
in a manner which impressed his auditors with his wonderful skill 
in producing organ effects on his instrument. He did not sacrifice 
barmony either; his tone was sweet and true to pitch. His technical 
dexterity made light of the mechanical difficulties of the ’cello, and 
his trills, double stopping, cantabile phrases, runs and chord finger- 
ings were about as satisfactory as one could expect to hear, his 
manipuiation of the upper strings producing a quality of tone hardly 
distinguishable from that of a violin. The third movement was ex- 
ceedingly brilliant, the intonation in the rapid passages being spe- 
ially pure, despite the enormous difficulties of the fingering. The 
performance throughout showed that the promise of his youth was 
being realized, and that to-day he is one of the masters of his in- 


trument.—Globe. 


European Short Notes. 
Paderewski started his German tour last Thursday at 
Dresden. 
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The Kruse Quartet plays the d’Albert String Quartet, 
op. 11, and the Violin Sonata in E flat, by Richard 
Strauss, in London to-day 


he 


as 
ve 
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Mr. Schelling, one of Paderewski’s pupils, played in 
London yesterday. He introduced his own Fantaisie on 
themes from “Manru.” 


Zz ee 
—— —— 


Hugo Gorlitz is at Prague in order to be present at the 
demonstration by students of the University in honor of 
Kubelik before he leaves for England and America. He 


is already engaged for two of the Philharmonic concerts 


a: = 
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Emil Sauer will play at the Philharmonic in London 
n February 27 and will also give two recitals there on 
March 3 and 5 

PI Ze 
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De Pachmann gave his first performance in London 
season at a popular concert which took piace on Sat- 
urday last It was a great success 
Mrs. Korn’s Compositions.—The piano arrangement of 
the orchestral suite, ‘Rural Snapshots,” by Clara A. Korn, 
which was published by Breitkopf & Hartel, is enjoying a 
remarkably good sale. The suite was again performed by 
Kaltenborn Orchestra during the past summer. Other 
compositions of Mrs. Korn’s were performed at the Pan- 
American Exposition by Mrs. A. Marie Merrick, pianist, 
nd Mme. Abbie Fridenberg, soprano. Madame Fridenberg 
is also sung at New York musicales Mrs. Korn’s “The 
Miller’s Daughter” and “Little Fellow,” both of which she 
did with great depth of feeling and artistic interpretation 


Miss H. Tueopora Wicut.—Miss H. Theodora Wight 
will sing two of the “Three Songs from Some Verses,” at 
a Baltimore musicale next week, Mrs. Berenice Thompson 
is writing some new songs for Miss Wight, who has a 
deep, rich contralto voice. The songs will be settings of 


some poems by the Rev. Father Taff 


KINDERGARTEN MUSIC BUILDING. 


ee ae Music Building is a revelation in 
regard to child instruction. The child naturally 
revels in Nature’s gifts of color, form and sound. Her 
voices are harmonious, her form complete in majesty and 
tlooded by the great white light whose components are 
reflected in her wealth of vari-colored life. To him all 
connected with her is natural and beautiful, and that 
which reveals to him through -eager eye, hand and ear her 
wonderful meanings is met by loving acceptance. 

The only reason for his instruction is that he may learn 
to live aright. Here then, in Kindergarten Music 
suilding is the place to teach the child how to learn and 
live, where he is at home and every task a pleasure. The 
only way the child can really grow is to. grow naturally, 
and he can grow thus only in his natural environment 
of color, form and tone. Here he grows with his beauti- 
ful life lessons all about him, and needing but the gentle 
guidance oi loving understanding to reveal life’s deepest 
harmonies. He learns by question and answer. Present 
his own questions as to color, form and sound to him in 














Nina K. DARLINGTON. 


tangible form, and he himself will answer them truly, and 
their depth of symbolism be revealed by natural unfold- 
ment until the great ultimate of all is reached and prac- 
tical life seen enthroned in harmony. The child does not 
need or desire mental ticklings or hours of frivolous 
amusement which afford no real instruction, but are frit- 
tering away the precious hours in so many kindergartens 
at present, but pleasing instruction in those things which 
develop his three-fold nature of the physical, mental and 
spiritual by the natural exercise of these triple faculties in 
unison. 

This Nina K. Darlington, the founder and originator 
of Kindergarten Music Building, has ably done by her 
system, bringing the child in touch in the classroom with 
what most delights him in nature, the underlying sig- 
nificance of all being naturally brought out through game, 
song and lesson, singly and in combination, and that 
which would by other methods be learned only by hours 
of tedious labor is here spontaneously and thoroughly 
learned. Let parents realize the significance of this sys- 
tem to the little ones, so filled with love for bird and 
flower and music and color and all of nature in its spon- 
taneity, and the miserable débris of false theories poison- 
ing the sweet child life will be swept into natural oblivion. 

G. P. Bonney, Boston, Mass. 

The following is a statement from one of the students 
of Kindergarten Music Building, who found the value 
of this system eighteen months ago, and has since proven 
it ably in her many successful classes: 

“A few of the good points in Kindergarten Music 
Building are, first, the fact that it is developed from 
searching the interpretation of the truth of harmony, and 


its aim, which. is the highest development of truth. It 
discerns the relation of the art of music to the science of 
harmony. It discovers the emanation of the man-made 
music from the God-made. - It treats not only of music as 
we know it in this world, but of the harmony of creation, 
and endeavors to develop the moral and spiritual life of 
the little child, as well as the musical temperament, un- 
derstanding and skill. It teaches the fundamental facts 
of the origin and development of the art of music. More- 
over, the child is happy in his work, at the same time ad- 
vancing with a thoroughness and rapidity not equalled in 
other methods. When the course is completed the child 
has a thorough knowledge of the whole piano keyboard, 
can read music readily in both clefs, understands qualities 
of tone and how they are produced, understands time and 
rhythm thoroughly, knows the faces and lives of the great 
composers, is familiar with much of their music, has had 
correct ear training to develop tone perception, is fa- 
miliar with many songs, has gained physical control and 
is considerably prepared for piano technic; understands 
the theory and construction of the art of music, is taught 
to understand and appreciate nature, is given an appre- 
hension of divine law, and harmony is developed naturally 
and happily. He has also learned to write music. 
“GERTRUDE BEANE.” 


CARRIE HIRSCHMANN 

An Instantaneous Success at the New England Festival. 

ARRIE HIRSCHMANN, an American girl, played 

herself into the hearts of her audiences at the re- 

cent New England Festival and was warmly encored. 

Her work was artistic and thoughtful. Here are some 
press clippings: 

Miss Carrie Hirschmann, the yifted young pianist of New York, 
made her first appearance before a Maine audience and scored a 
decided hit. Her selections were intelligently chosen and her per 
formance showed bold and brilliant execution, wonderfully devel- 
oped technic, strong temperament and marked freedom of style. 
Each number. was enthusiastically received, especially the Liszt 
Rhapsodie, which was most beautifully played. After several hearty 
recalls, Miss Hirschmann favored the audience with the charming 
and dainty “Spring Song” by Mendelssohn. Her future is full «of 
brightest promise. To-night she will play, with the orchestra, the 
Liszt Concerto, and lovers of artistic piano playing may expect 
something notable.—Bangor News, October 5, 1901. 

Miss Carrie Hirschmarn, the pianist, was a revelation to all those 
who had not heard her first performance at the festival, and she 
gave new delight to those who know her skill. She played the 
Liszt Concerto in E flat, with orchestral accompaniment, and her 
performance was wonderful, being characterized by a confidence, 
an individuality of style, a deftness of touch and an eloquence of 
expression such as are the gifts only of the first rank artists, and 
the audience at the close gave her such evidences of its pleasure 
as only great artists have earned, 

One is amazed at the earnestness and the energy of this pretty 
little woman. It would seem that her strength must fail her before 
the last notes of the long and difficult composition have been struck, 
but she rose smiling from the piano and readily came back to play 
again. Miss Hirschmann was, indeed, a bright light of this festival 

Bangor (Me.) Daily News, October 7, 1901. 


fortune the appearance of Miss Hirsch 


it was a rare piece of goo 
inn in substitution for the first orchestral number in part II 
Miss Hirschmann is new to a festival audience and made her way 
at once to favor by virtue of merit and per 
That beautiful composition, Liszt’s E flat Concerto for the piano, 





ity 


was a gem, exquisitely played and well accompanied by the orches 
tra. In fact, Miss ilirschmann’s appearance proved to be the sur 


sang, wept and 








prise and the event of the evening. The 1 
danced under her magnetic touch, and the art audience was wiin 
her in warm response from first to last. 

A dainty Chopin dance was given in response to unstinted ap 
plause and heightened the impression already made. Miss Hirsch- 
mann is surely one of the bright lights of the Fifth Maine Festival 


Portland (Me.) Evening Express, October 8, 1901. 


In the second part of the concert Liszt’s E flat Concerto was sub 
stituted for the Tschaikowsky Overture down on the program, in- 
troducing Miss Carrie Hirschmann for the piano part, with orches- 
tral accompaniment. In this prodigious piece, which bristles with 
difficulties and taxes conductor, orchestra and soloist to the utmost 
the success achieved by all was nothing less than remarkable. Miss 
Hirschmann is one of the clearest, cleanest players that have been 
heard in our city. In the most difficult mazes of this concerto she 
was clearest and most delightful in touch, of high intelligence in 
interpretation, warm and poetic in temperament, and an artist who 
brought her work so roundly and with such finish to the audience 
that the player disappeared behind it. What power of wrist play, 
what a pearly individualization of every note, and, for a young 
pianist, what masterful presentation of fortissimo effects! The sym 
pathetic conception, the finish of touch and tne, the alternate deli- 
cacy and storminess of presentation, but, above all, the clear art 
atmosphere and definite expression of the work made this rendition 
a memorable thing. All combined, it was one of the notable artistic 
triumphs of the evening.—Portland (Me.) Eastern Argus, October 8, 


1901. 





A slight change was made in the advertised program last evening 
when Miss Hirschmann, a young pianist, was substituted for the 
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Mr. .-HENRY WOLFSOHN begs to announce that he has engaged 


ESTELLE LIEBLING, 


Opera and Concert SOPRANO, 
eo ——FOR THE ENTIRE SEASON—\—?e 
WITH KUBELIK IN NEW YORK. 
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Tschaikowsky Overture, “1812.” Miss Hirschmann is an earnestly 
enthusiastic player, and she gave the difficult Liszt concerto with 
apparent ease and ability. On her recall, however, in the Chopin 
waltz, she showed much more attractive qualities as an artist 
There was far more repose and delicacy of sentiment, and every- 
body knows that Chopin is one of the most difficult composers to 
rightly interpret. Miss Hirschmann plays the Everett piano, which 
is always heard at the Festival concerts.—Portland (Me.) Daily 
Press, October 8, 1901 

The success of last evening's concert artistically, from the view 
peint of pure music, was Miss Hirschmann’s. Liszt's Concerto in 
E flat, which Miss Hirschmann played in place of the orchestra's 
announced performance of Tschaikowsky'’s dramatic overture, ‘‘1812,’ 
is one in which the composer rose to a level of real power, and 
Miss Hirschmann’s interpretation was masterful to a degree. 

The emiment hypnotist M. Vaderewski, if he cared to play this 
concerto, might spellbind his audience. Miss Hirschmann did, 
almost—but not entirely, for the audience scarcely realized what was 
going on till it was all over 

Perhaps it was the fault of a change in the program, but even 
that ought not to make such an apparent difference. There is con 
solation, though, in the fact that Miss Hirschmann will play again 
to-day, and if then a Manchester audience does not see in her more 
than a marvelous musician, then a Manchester audience is hopeless. 
—Manchester (N. H.) News, October 11, 1901 


Miss Hirschmann played again, and her work fully proved what | 
said of her yesterday. She is great, not only in the marvelous 
mastery of such forceful dynamics as are required in the Liszt Con 
certo, but in the delicate handling of the Henselt song, “If I Were 
a Bird,” she showed a sympathy with her composer and her instru 
ment which made her a part of both, and promised for her a future 
which she can make to suit herself._-Manchester News, October 12, 
1901. 


As the absence of Miss Adams cut down the second part, Miss 
Hirschmann played the Liszt E flat Concerto. Miss Hirschmann 
played this most difficult composition as nobody would suppose a 
woman coull play it and overcame all its difficulties in a way 
which showed her to be a pianist of much more than ordinary abil- 
ity. Being recalled, she played a Chopin waltz in a most charming 
manner, inspiring the wish that she might be heard in more music 
of this class.—Manchester (N. H.) Union, October 11, 1901 


Miss Hirschmann, whose playing of the Liszt Concerto at the 





re, repeated her former tri 





opening concert created a genuine f 


umphs in a triad, embracing Henselt’s “If I Were a Bird,” Lia 
doff’s dainty imitation, “The Music Box,” and one of Liszt’s bril 
liant rhapsodies. In the inevitable recall, this really great pianist 
gave the lovely waltz, op. 64, by Chopin.—Burlington Free Press 


‘sctober 16, 1901 

Miss Hirschmann, pianist, made her initial bow to a Burlington 
audience. Her number was the familiar Liszt Concerto in E flat 
She played this difficult composition in a highly original manner 


her interpretation being a superb rendering of a great work, whict 


requires unusual musical memory, muscular and mental endurance 
As we as great technical skill Miss Hirschmann possesses all of 
these to a remarkable degree as w as a highly artistic touch and 
temperament. She responded to an encore with the Marche M 
taire,” by Schubert-Tausig.—Burlington Da News, October 15. 190 


Kaltenborn Quartet and Orchestra. 


HUS early in the season the members of the Kalten- 
born Quartet and Orchestra have been engaged for 
numerous concerts. The quartet will give four concerts in 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; four in Jersey City, two in Trenton, 
N. J., and a series in Brooklyn under the auspices of the 
Crescent Athletic Club. 

The Kaltenborn Orchestra, with Franz Kaltenborn as 
conductor, will give a concert under the auspices of a 
social organization at the Grand Central Palace on No- 
vember 28 (Thanksgiving Day). The orchestra will play 
at Montclair, N. J., on November 11, and in New York 
on December 9 


HeatHe Grecory Wirn Nevapa.—The popular young 
basso with the youthful countenance and the profound 
voice is the only American engaged to accompany Nevada 
on her forthcoming concert tour. He begins November 
singing in Rochester, Pittsburg, Boston, Providence, 
New York, Worcester, Springfield, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, &c. 

November 6 he sings at Tuxedo Park, the same week 





at an Aeolian recital and later will appear in recitals in 
Boston and Washington. 





Wuitney Tew.—Much interest is centered in the appear- 
ances of Whitney Tew, the eminent basso, who has ar- 
rived in America from England. Mr. Tew’s ability to 
sing in opera and oratorio has been amply illustrated. But 
during his present tour he will be heard most frequently 
in concert and song recital. His manager, Henry Wolf- 
sohn, has recently been visiting the Western musical cen- 
tres. 





A Promistnc Severn Pupit.—One of Mrs. Edmund 
Severn’s most promising vocal pupils is Harry E. Brown, 
of Springfield, Mass. He possesses a tenor voice of un- 
usual quality, a fine musical temperament, and decided 
dramatic talent. A brilliant career is prophesied for the 
young man. 





He.ten Herpert.—Miss Helen Herbert, of New York, 
has returned to Germany and resumed her position among 
the prime donne of the Magdeburg Opera, 





VIENNA. 


VIENNA, OCTOBER 2, 1901. 


USICAL and dramatic circles in Vienna enjoy at this 
moment comparative quiet. The conservatory daily 
receives detachments of its 7,000 pupils. The Door and 
Epstein affair is well-nigh forgotten and Sauer may enjoy 
his title, his privileges and his salary of 14,000 kronen per 
year undisturbed. Amalia Dolcini may or may not win 
her lawsuit against Bohrmann, who, she claims, usurped 
her rights to the translatorship of the German version of 
“The Sign of the Cross,” but the audience at the Jubi- 
leaum Theatre have quite recovered from the shock they 
received August 30 last, through the sensational scene of 
which she was the central figure, and the interest which 
was at first aroused by her youth, beauty and energetic 
courage has ceased to be an important factor in the judg 
ments and criticisms passed on the affair. Miss Dolcini 
comes of a cultured Italian family, and is of noble birth 
She is studying for the stage under Arno, in Vienna, and 
expects to make her professional début within a year or 
two 
Miss Edith Walker has concluded to remain at the 
Opera, and her beautiful cold voice and impassive acting 
are weckly, several times, a source of admiration without 
enthusiasm. The unsympathetic part of Amneris is well 
suited to Miss Walker's special style, and it would seem 
that the composer’s intention of warming up all hearts in 
behalf of the enslaved royal maiden was well carried out 
at the “Aida” performance on Friday, September 27, by 
the contrast between the stately Walker and the passion- 
ate Mildenberg, of glorious Briinnhilde and Isolde fame 
The Vienna heart seems to be capacious enough to ac 
commodate quite a number of favorites. Gutheil-Schoder 
is one of these—but why does she play Carmen? Is it 
conceivable that the impulsive, wilful, attractive coquette 
that Bizet has given us should be bony, lank, hoarse 
voiced; in fact, in no way a typical Sevilla maid of super- 
abundant youth? Moreover, the world has seen, and 
quite recently, a Carmen who can be an u*principled flirt, 
an untamed, unrestrained and uneducated child of nature, 
and still not coarse. Gutheil-Schoder is contemptuous 
or unaware of such an interpretation. 
The Wagner Cyclus, with Wm. Beck from Budapest and 


Foérster-Lauterer from Hamburg, “als Gaste,” was well 
given—that is the orchestra, notwithstanding occasional 
faulty brasses and woodwind, was good. Schalk and 
Helmesberger conducted the Ring, Mahler stepping in for 
“Tristan und Isolde.” The singing, generally speaking, 
was only what is to be expected from a stock company 
And why should worn-out singers resign when the public 
still persist in loving them, and frantically applauding their 


every appearance? 

As for the machinery, mise-en-scéne, &c., surely it is 
excellent. The stage of the Kaiserliche-K6nigliche Hof 
Oper is unlike the Bayreuth stage which Mr. Huneker 
tells us of in his description of Klingsor’s terrace, as pre 
sented at last summer’s festival. The Vienna stage always 
closes when it is expected to close. It likewise opens at 
the proper moment, and swallows up its Norns and Ni- 
belungs and Rhine daughters, or gives forth mists and 
waves in the most approved fashion and according to latest 
improvements. 

Some strangers resident for several years past in Vienna 
majntain that the ballet corps is degenerating. Maybe— 
still Frl. Sironi’s skipping and pirouetting are a very accept- 
able performance, and all sorts of national, sacred and flower 
dances, butterfly and bee dances are pretty well understood 
by the ballet corps 

The Leschetizky world of high and low degree is pour 
ing into Vienna. Pupils of all countries flock to vorber- 
eiters, whose time is rapidly filling up. The American 
girl, with a firm belief in her own powers and a not un- 
founded faith in her dollars, sublimely confident, storms 
Sometimes she effects in 


Sometimes—is it the air of Vienna and 


the main fortress at the start 
mediate entrance 
Ischl or the depressing influence of few clevators and 
many stairs, over-done meats and abundant flour foods?— 
sometimes she finds her native buoyancy strangely dimin- 
ishing, and then, according to her choice of vorbereitres, 
she is doomed for a longer or shorter time to remain in 
the ranks of the great unknown (of Leschetizky). She 
may enjoy the acquaintance of some from within the inner 
circle and may be allowed to accompany these on pil- 
grimages to Wahring, where from the outside she may 
contemplate the Herr Professor's villa, or cxultantly gig- 
gle at the mere sight of the soulful-eyed Solo (Leschetiz- 
ky’s little dog), or enjoy the tremulous anticipation of see- 
ing the master himself walk forth and fail t» see or recog- 
nize anyone. She may even have the privilege (flanked 
by her vorbereiter) of playing once or twice before Les- 
chetizky, but she is no more his pupil than she was in 
America. Then it is she most especially needs a fresh 
supply of American self-respect and courage if she expects 
to put through the sanguine plans she formed at home 
But we anticipate, for Leschetizky is still at Ischl and 
suffering severely, we hear, from the shock he received 


when the news was brought to him that his most dearly 
loved and highly gifted pupil, Gaston Lhérie, had unac- 
countably and unexpectedly shot himself. The catastrophe 
occurred at Ischl on the night of September 24-25. Lhérie’s 


future had been predicted as that of another Paderewski. 





His career at the Paris Conservatory was one of brilliant 
and uninterrupted success. In Berli., about two years ago, 
we won the Rubinste-n prize. Some of the readers of Tue 
MusicaL Courier may remember Mr. Floersheim’s warm 
commendation at that time. His appearance in concert had 
already excited the greatest enthusiasm 

The Musical Encyclopedia, annou iced as forthcoming in 
a previous issue of TH MusicaL Courter, has appeared. 
Perhaps among the most interesting of the many volumes 
are the Chopin Studies. with Pugno’s signature. A series 
of symphony concerts, under the direction of Ferdinand 
Loéwe, and beginning October 29, are announced at the 
Musik Verein. These concerts will present works of con- 
temporary authors, a number of novelties, and, of course, 
the classic standbys. Chief on the list of soloists may be 
seen Sauer’s name, with the “Emperor” Concerto 

At the impressive memorial services held under the 
Rev. W. H. Hechler in the chapel of the British Em- 
bassy, the organist of St. Stephan presided at the organ, 
and a double quartet of voices from the opera gave the 
hymns heloved of the deceased President—*Lead, Kindly 
Light” and “Nearer, My God, to Thee.” Mr. McCor- 
mick, the American Minister, feelingly spoke a few appro- 
priate words. The services were held at 11 a. m. for 
diplomatic and aristocratic circles, Duke Rudolph of 
Lichtenstein representing the Emperor, then absent from 
Vienna; and again at 3 p. m., as the chapel was by no 
means large enough to contain at one time the numerous 
Americans residing here who were anxious to testify their 


G. S. L. 


respect to the President’s memory 


Virgil Piano School Recital. 

ECITALS by the pupils and teachers of the Virgil 
Piano School will be given in the recital hall every 
Thursday evening this season, instead of Wednesday even- 
ing, as in previous years. These recitals are free, and the 

public are cordially invited to attend 
The program last Thursday evening was a delightful one, 

and was exceptionally well played 

The participants were Robert Colston Young, C. Virgil 
Gordon, Miss Bessie Benson, Miss Marjorie Parker, Wil- 
Miss Cora Hulburd, Miss B. V 


Swope, Miner Walden Gallup, Laura Race and Master 


bur Sanford Blakeslee, 


Hans Bergman 
The compositions played were by Bach, Beethoven, 
Rubinstein, Saint-Saéns, Liszt, Brahms, Schumann, Ilgin- 


sky, MacDowell, Stowjowski and Godard 


Davo. SANveRS.—The talented young violinist, Davol 
his manager, 


Remington Squire, for a tour of six months with the 


Sanders, it is announced, has been booked by 


Katherine Ridgeway Concert Company. The tour opens 
in Brockton, Mass., and the company will appear in New 
England for the first two weeks, in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey for the following two months, and 
the balance of the time is booked in the Middle States and 


Far West 
Greorce W. Jenxins.—George W. Jenkins, although no 
novice at that work, may nevertheless be considered a 
ong, new aspirant for concert honors among the well 
known church tenors of this city, and he appears to have 


very brigh 


t prospects in that field of effort for this season. 
In September he placed himself under the management of 
Remington Squire, and already he has a very considerable 


amount of work ahead of him, being engaged for a big 
‘oncert in this city on November 8 ‘The Creation” in 
Montreal, Canada; the “Swan and Skylark” in Yonkers, 


] 


beside miscellaneous concerts in Brooklyn and several other 


cities 

BarLLtarps Recetve at C.LaAvier HAtt Dr. and Mrs. 
Victor Baillard received their friends in their new studio 
at Clavier Hall, Friday evening, October 25. The evening 
-ombination of the 
musical, the artistic and the social that have made their 
“At Homes” at their studio in Brooxlyn so enjoyable in the 


passed delightfully with just that happy 


past 
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John Church Company’s Music in England, 


HE John Church Company’s music has been used very 
extensively in England lately. Here is a partial list 


THE MUSICAL 


COURIER. 








of composers whose songs have been sung there during 
the month of August, with date, places 


singers: 


Sweetest Plowe?....cccccsccccsccccccscccves 
Mr. Constandures (18t).......eeeeeeees 
The Serenaders (gd).......-0++-eeeeeeee 
Miss K. Moncrieff (sth).......-++ss0++ 

K. Moncrieff (6th).........+++++- 
K. Moncrieff (7th).........sss00 
Miss K. Moncrieff (8th).........+-++++ 
K 
K 
K 


Miss 
Miss 


Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss N 


and names of 


djedavetibewman Deal Pavilion 
covasedendcensbanteeeee 


Moncrieff (oth).........s+s00 
t. Moncrieff (1fth)..........006- 
€. Moncrieff (12th).......eseeeee 
Saunders (14th).........-+00- 
Miss M. Saunders (15th)...........00+ 
Miss M. Saunders (16th)........-.0+0++ 
Wilson Bamber (16th).........-.++e00+ 
Miss M. Saunders (i7th)..........+0++ 
Miss Grainger Kerr (19th).........++++ 


Bognor Pavilion 


Bognor Pavilion 


Bognor Pavilion NT Ps ivictdnadssccetiaes 
Percy Oakley (1st)............ 


Bognor Pavilion 


Bognor Pavilion — 
Bogner Taveten . BE Dee Veticccccscictcccscccces. 


juieecsets aneeean Worcester Miss Grainger Kerr (2d)..... 
Jedcuntocsenahige Stourbridge Percy Oakley (3d)............ 
peuasibebstuntee Birmingham Miss P. Allen (8th)........... 
ocencsebocctseense Canterbury John Lyons (13th)............ 
‘seenaitiiedintiel Clacton-on-Sea Mme, Alice Esty (19th)...... 
cosvadesteeeue Grange-on-Sea John Lyons (2oth)........... 


Wilson Bamber (1oth)....... 
Miss Grainger Kerr (2oth).. 
Miss Grainger Kerr (a1st).. 
Fie Fae eo odek se diviiowse 
Fhe JasS GD ieccccccccccges 


Miss Grainger Kerr (23d).... 
The Jams AaB ssccicceseceses 
Miss M. Saunders (24th)..... 
2 Saas Cc. B. Hawley Miss G. Kerr (2gth)......... 
The Japs (24th, afternoon)... 
The Japs (24th, evening).... 
Wilson: Bamber (27th)........ 
Bognor Pavilion The Japs (goth)............... 


sod vansepeswetebeeuseien Grange-on-Sea 
vise elit detetsnusiuasaiegcmnadl Dover February. 











che big choesdveccsccecnscbesenes Torquay Mme. Alice Esty (a0th)..........cccsccccccsscceecesecees UlVerston 
Se Vo cb sthe cbc ci nanedeeesees Ulveston Mme, Alice Esty (21st) Ambleside 
bi patedsmacenagesecediaredaian Ambleside Mme. Alice Esty (23d)......... Windermere 
ae: See pee NS ES | ES Re A Keswick 
evieeshubedesseccssonbaneniasans Seaview Reginald Groome (26th) oc. sscccacccceccescescccsceccece se SOCROGR 
Sdedcedddes cusccesvaehseee Windermere Reginald Groome (27th)...........00cccccceeeeeseeeeeeess SOuthsea 
cesebsbeudee bevebsunddcspuheeeee ES ES ee a eee Southsea 
eceiartindeees ..Walton-on-Naza Joke Lend Cott) ccscccvcscvccescnvcccscescccesecscocces occ OMteees 
spedpenésieceestsaannesacameiel Keswick 
ou cccmehesees peasecnbonnbes Bembridge Necklace of Love............:ceeeeeeeees ..Ethelbert Nevin 
wie seVecbccvecdeeseceebeesseapabins Ryde Miss Grainger Kerr (2d)........... : ss eeeeeee Mayfield 
Seb oscesecsscccsesnes cvecsd bau 
srentendeginmpinenbiatenesad a Ee ee 
BD I GD cc tows nda seccdsctocicccicncecccens ...» Bognor 
duvéescdescnscvesendcosensuneba ——— Bins WEemeTI GOD occ ccc cecccssvecccccsscccccccccoscccceco ee 
sD scsslials sestsactl ele Miss Moncrieff (7th)..............esee00+ écdus sckceenbeoneaenl 
eas BR Bognor 
see Guy d’Hardelot EE MD ie cab dnv en ediedes datas senberconesds cocci 
CT ie i oo ok cdinonn bad aaesiigavenessocee Bognor 
inbatewshrnsencdiuapavces tenn Margate po ae 
OMI AS aoe Reuter.—Florizel Reuter, violin prodigy, will begin his 


American tour under Major Pond’s management early in 
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PARIS. 





SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 


EMIL BERTIN, 


ter Régisseur de la Scéne de Ny Comique. 
Stage Practice. In 
41 rue des a Paris. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 


Rapidly, oat and correctl ee uired b 


N’S PRA AL SYSTEM. 
pod ost end 
Private lessons by M. i, 


“yo rue Cambon, Paris. 





Mme. MARIE ROZE, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
37 rue Joubert. 


Chaussée d’Antin, 


Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in cast. 
on stage. 





LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
_TROCADERO, 


22 Rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. 


All facilities of "bus and tram. 








DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. 
tice. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, sol- 
Rege ensemble music, mise-en- -sceéne. 


lass and single lessons. 


Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
jo rue St, Petersbourg. 


FRENCEH SCHOOL 
M. DUMARTHERAY, 


From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- 


cent, Conversation. 
(Opera.) 





Mme. FLORENZA d 


VOCAL PROFESSEUR, 
5 rue Bassano, Paris. 
Special sessions during the summ 
EPERTOIRE AN INTERPRETATION. 





Mme. IDA LURIG, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—Italian—German. 
Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 





Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 


VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin and Accom- 
nmenamnes 10 rue Froidevaux, Paris. 


MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance !’Alma, Paris. 








Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROF. DE CHANT. 
62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 





Mite. GRACE LEE HESS 


Supplementary Education. 


French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, 


Special Method for Foreigners. 
Mure. MARIE FOURNAISE, 
American reference. 29 Boulevard de Batignolles. 


MLLE. KIKINA 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
CHESI, 


Ancienne Eléve de MAR 


100 Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 


MLLE. NILANDE, 


Authorized’ Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 
mic Method. French Diction. French Language. 
37 rue de Chaillot. 


(Av. Marceau). 








MLLE. MARTINI, 


Artiste Opéra, Opéra Comique, 
Professor of “Mim 


Silent Interpretation, Stage ne 


Pantomime, &c. 


87 rue St. Lazare, Paris. 





Mme. ROGER-MICLOS, 
PIANO—PARIS. 


Element and Superior Class and Private 
Pub blic Pupils’ Concerts. 
(l’Etoile.) 27 Avenue MacMahon. 


Mue. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 


VOCAL _PROFESSOR. 
Classes and Private Lessons. Placing and Mend- 
ing of Tones. 25 rue de Tocqueville (Monceau). 


BALDELLI, 


ITALIAN BARITONE. 
Théatre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
(Champs Elysées). 








6 rue Euler, Paris.- 


NEW YORK. 


Mrs. ROLLIE BORDEN LOW, | 


Soprano. 
Recital, Concert and Oratorio. 
ocal Instruction. 
Address. 205 West s6th Street, New York. 


Mrs, L. P. MORRILL, 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE. 





The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York. 





KATE STELLA BURR, 
VOCAL CULTURE—ACCOMPANIST. 


Coach to leading artists. Correct interpretation. 
Highest artistic finish. Opera, Oratorio, Song 
Recitals. Organist-Director Grace M. E. Church. 

Studio: 76 West 82d Street, New York. 


JOHN YOUNG, 


TENOR. 
Oratorio and Concert. 
271 West 113th Street, New York 











NEW YORK. 
JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL. 


STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 
GERALDINE MORGAN, Director. 


Orchestral and ’Cello Department, Paul Morgana. 
914 CARNEGIE HALL, New York. 


SHANNA CUMMING, 
SOPRANO. 
1424 Pacific Street, Brooklyn. 
Telephone 906A, Bedford. 
WOLPSOHN MU SICAL, BURBALV. 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


Voice Culture, Coaching, Piano, 


LECTURE-RECITALS 27.f O53 iusic. 


Vocal Solo, Choral and Piano Illustrations. 
10 EAST {7th STREET, NEW YORK. 
BRANCH, 251 EAST BROADWAY. 


THE KLINGENFELD COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


—AND— 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














NEW YORK STLDIO: 40 West 35th Street. 


LEO SCHULZ, 


’Cello Virtuoso, 
77 WEST 55th STREET, NEW YORK, 


ELIZABETH D. LEONARD, 
CONTRALTO, 
Oratorio, Concerts, Drawing Rooms, 








325 West 87th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Blanche Duffield, 


Soprano. 
111 West 114th Street, . New York. 
Wo.trsoun MusicaL Bureau. 


ARTHUR CLAASSEN, 
CONDUCTOR ARION SOCIETY. 
341 Jefferson Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 








HUBERT ARNOLD, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
138 West 65th Street, New York. 


J. JEROME HAYES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studio: 40 West Twenty-eighth § Street. 


THE BERTA GROSSE- THOM ASON 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO. 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Piano Classes. theory, Harmony, Composition. 
Ww. Bassett. Tuition per Term, $15 to $50. 











Percy Hemus, 


BARITONE, 
(St. Patrick’s Cathedral.) 
Vocal Instruction. 





| 
128 West Sixty-fourth Street, New York. 


PAUL LISTEMANN, 
VIOLIN VIRTUOSO, 


FRANZ LISTEMANN, 
"CELLO VIRTUOSO. 


118 East Eighty-sixth Street, New York. 





ADELAIDE C. OKELL. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION, 
Certificated pupil of Teresa Carrefio. 
Studio: 57 West Eiehty-fourth Street, New York. 





J. W. PARSON PRICE. 
VOICE CULTURE AND ART OF SINGING. 


10 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 
“TI can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’s 
knowledge ot the voice, both male and female, 
and his style of singing, entitle him to a high 
rank among seachere.—tlawees, GARCIA. 


ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 
Conductor and Teacher of Singing. 
Preparation for Oratorio and Church. 

Satine: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The Commonwealth, ” East Orange, N. J. 

Mondays at and Thursdays. 


MARIE A. STILWELL, 


Contralto. 
Oratorio and Concert. 
(Washington Avenue Baptist Church.) 
73 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Miss FANNY M. SPENCER, 
Solo Organist. 
Soloist Pan-American Exposition, 
Instruction: Piano orem Theory. 
145 East 23d Street, 4. York. 


Miss VIRGINIA BAILIE, 
Pianist and Teacher. 
LESCHETIZKY METHOD. 
Studio: 1202 Carnegie 1 Hall, New York. 


Miss INGA HOEGSBRO, 
PIANISTE AND TEACHER. 


Graduate of Copenhagen Conservatoire. 
Studio: 603-604 Carnegie Hall. 

















NEW YORK. 


GEORGE ENSWORTH, 


Baritone, 
Address, 24 West 72d St., NEW YORK. 


VICTOR BAILLARD, 


BASSO-BARITONE. 
Oratorio and Song Recital. 
Address: 141-143 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


O. HEYWOOD WINTERS, 

Vocal Teacher, Choir Director. 
Baritone Soloist. Pupils placed in paid choir. 
Musicales and Recitals Monthly. 

Studios: 8 East 23d Street, New York. 
Rooms 5, 6 and 7. 


HARRIETTE BROWER, 
PIANIST. 
Concerts, Recitals, Instruction. 
Studios: 133 East Sixteenth Street, 
and Steinway Hall, New York 


ROBERT KENT PARKER, 
BASSO. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. Vocal Instruction 
Residence-studio: 
3s West Nineteenth Street, New York. 


























uesdays and Fridays from 1 to 6 p. m. 


~ International, Musical and Educational Exchange, 


| CHARLOTTE BABCOCK. KATHARINE INGERSOLL 


CARNEGIE HALL, New York. 


LILLIE D’ANGELO BERG 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Operatic course. Teachers’ special course, all 
departments. Famous specialists. Prospectus. 
The Albany, Broadway and 52d Street, New Y ork 


McCALL LANHAM 


BARITONE. 

OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. 
Opera, Concerts and Oratorio. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

Care AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC, 
212 West 59th Street, New York. 


This space will be devoted to piano compositions by 
HENRY XANDER. 

” oa aay § Ld JOHN F. ELLIS & Co., 
Springtide.”" { 'g37 f , N.W., Washington, D. ©: 
Now being rt tn by prominent pianists 

with much success. 


SARAH KING PECK, 


SOPRANO, 
CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. 
55 West 85th Street, New York. 


HANS TIETGEN, 
VIOLIN MAKER 
and dealer in Old Italian Violins. 








TRA A 
Importer of VENETIAN and 
| Prepared Roma “Pure Quiat’’ Strings. 
32 Union Square East, 
NEW YORK CITY, 





Mrs. ANNE GILBRETH CROSS, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, 
Boston, Mass. 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
HARPIST. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


mminREnr GRAND PRIZE 


BALDWIN P [IANO PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 


HAMILTON PIANOS—SI|ILVER MEDAL—HAMILTON ORGANS. 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
[). H. BA | DWI N &jB CO., Louisville, Chicago. 
STRICH & ZEIDLER, A. B. CHASE 
Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, Pp A IN OSs 
134TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. | oe 
Highest type of Artistic Instrument 


EASE Factories: West 43d Street 
Office and Salesrooms : 109 West 42d Street, F°actory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


IANOS. NEW YORK. 


7 HUGO GORLITZ 


119 New Bond Street, 


LEIPSIC, DRESDEN, CONCERT DIRECTION LONDON, W 


Agency Founded 1870 


Mrs, SKENE-GIPSER, HERMANN Wotrr European-American Concert Bureau 


Nine years Director of Paderewski's Tours 














REFERENCE The Editor-in-Chief of Tue M COURIER. 


























Only epportunitg in Leipsic to atudy the ermany n we rasse 1 ; 
sitet Mieiiid able addre sikwolft, Ber Sole Agent and Manager of K.ubeliK. 
easchetizky Method, Proprietor and Manager f the Philhe nie 
neerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, : c UBELIK, 1901-1902 
ONCE A WEEK IN DRESDEN, Hamburg: the Bechstein Ha erlit AMERICAN TOVR OF K 
Sole representative of most of the leading artists, | Under Management of 
Best recommendat y le etizky, Nikis viz Joachim d'Albert, Stavenhage Mme. Car- | MR. DANIEL FROHMAN @ MR. HVGO GORLIGZ 
H Bees wm refio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mlle. Marcella Sembrich, | 
ee Em Goetz, the e Philha estra —_ a nee ee 
Piano Lessons given in English or German Manager of the American tours sef Hofmann a 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate THE ““ Undertakes Good Artists Oaty: og 
o Principal Agency for Music Teachers Mr. Normar n e most ener 
STUDIO: 39b Mitzer Strasse, LEIPSIC ONCORDE we cere - : bis oret 
Apply for Catalogue. ONCERT . nent / Paden ; ™ 
Ss name has be a guarantee of 





Royal oy of Music and Theatre, Sesder.cemay. | OMTROL i mcaiitatior aut wecwap cme uae uments em 


mentand Lecture Bureau Ad 310 R Ss L d w 
. 9- 77 Pupils ; 72 Recital 118 Instructors, among whom ar dress: < egent ot., London, 
Forty-cisth Your, 1899-1900: 1.277 Pupils; 72 Recitals ad : dei en Telephone: 4153 GERRARD. Telegrams: ‘‘ CONCORDIST, LONDON.” Cable Code: THE CONCORDE CODE. 


























Frau Auver-Herbeck, Bachmann, Braunroth, Dérin ) rau Fa a} Fuchs 
Hipner, Janssen, | t zet ra ni, Paul, Fra ppoldi 
ee Gaui or t. Fri. Spliet, Starcke, CARL FISCHER, 6,8 & 10 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 
Tyson-W olff W rs of the Royal Court a 
Orchestra, headed by Concertmaster Rappold i Biehring, Fricke, seca PUBLICATIONS. 
Gabler, Wolfermann, et Education from beginning to finish Fu rses or single branches —_ nal hf b - : WRENDEAIL ¢ aiieioah * 
Principal admission times begin April and September Admission granted also at other times ek: “4 - . oe by ‘7 P. LA RE —_ P a = 
For prospectus and other information apply to our American Representative, = Oho ie ° ~ ~ y BARN ARD { : > 
E, A. LEOPOLD, Vocal Instructor, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 4 °A s Dream, Waltz, by R. VOLLSTEDT, for a 
*Re th e S Walt y FETRAS . ty 
*Poetica t M. TOBAN pia s % 
. 7. *I Love Thee, ‘ mbia, by TH. M ( ANI, for oo 
8. The Missionary’s Flirtation, Humorous Song, for vocal! and pian y P. KLENGEI ” ww 
*Also publ ished for Orchestra and for Military Bat 
MUSIC ve hearts and ‘IMPORTER. Books,” Well-known publishers are sepreseated, 
nt } k W ell-k wn ers are represented 
e& MET monthly 5 she n the erest of the musical 
FOUNDED i850. profess >> eee ~ n = 00 per annut er e 





22:2 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CON@BRVATORY: Development in all branches of music OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL: 
Complete Training for the Stage ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral 
instruments. SEMINARY Special training for teachers CHORUS SCHOOL ELEMENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. BE. B 
Taubdert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschork, Anton Foerster, Otto Hegener, Prot Ernest Jed 
licska, A. Papendick, Heitor. P or, G *ohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert Guenther 


Freadenberg, Victor H« oilae nder, Lochbrunner SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kemp 








ner, Mme. Blanche u Julie Moeller, Wladyslaw Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann 


orell F 
OPBRATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Felix Ehri VIOLIN—Lady Halle (Wilma Norman-Neruda), 
Prof. Gustay Hollaender, Bernard Dessau, Willy Nicking, Ww Rampelmann ‘CELLO—Hetlnrich 
Kiefer. HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenits. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, ete > | 


CHARGES from 125 marks ($30) up to 500 marks ($120) Annually 
Prospectuses may be obtained through the conservatory Pupils received at any time Consulta 
tion hours from 11 «. m. to 1 p. m 


3 
2 





THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory of Music. ara 0 nue mones nose TAs 


BERLIN W., STEGLITZE — tal pena 8 9-5 19. 


Directo: Oe Hoe een C. Annee We Bae Wes | Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 





K. K. Hofpianist: Pu. ScHaArwenka, C. ANsorGE, W ~~ ER, W. LetpHoiz, May1 
MauHrR. (Piano); GOLDSCHMII Lina Beck (Singing ZAyIC, GRUENBI Van BRENNEE 
BERG (Violin), VAN Lier ('Cello) ; KNuprer (Opera) 


~a agree ope CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


(ESTABLISHED 1867 

















CHARLES FRANK, J. LEWIS BROWNI Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
BASS-BARITONE 
Vocal Instruction Concert Organist—Pianist A Thorough Musical Education After the Metheds of Foremost European Conservatories. 
Opera, Concert and Oratori anta, G - 
7 e , apes ; F A —_ BRANCHES TAUGHT. Students from the city and vicinity, as well as 
Studio: 226 East Sixty-ninth Street, New York. | Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet e se from st ad mney Seman oTene time during 
s is ; YERSIN Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other ‘¢ SCHOO! EAR AND SUMMER | ERM 
Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En _ Young ladies from a distance find a home im the 
Ernst H. Bauer, Authors of the semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; se oe ry - — where — = — 
: ; > eeeenee also Modern Languages and English Literature their studies under the supervision of the Dives} 
Solo Violinist and Teacher; aiso Theory I ~ INO a rHMIC FRENCH METHOD. a by ress. For catalogues, address 
inter address . 
: ; : y CLARA BAUR, 
and Harmony 465 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK. Students are prepared for positions in Schools iiss CLARA BAUR 


G ‘ Re 5 | : 
wraduate of the »yal High School in Berlin. Siiniacseed caiamiel and Colleges, in Church Choirs and for the Stage, Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 


130 EAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK. Newport House, Bar Harbor. Me Concert or Oratorio Cincinnati, Ohio, 





STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


make all 


(including 





the only manufacturers who component 


the 


INS are 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and _ interior 


casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 
No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 
EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Paull, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY, 














Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT * » 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 


EVERETT PIANO CQO. 


BOSTON 








































THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 


CHIC_AGO 





NEW YORK CINCINNATI. 














PIANOS 





CHICAGO, 


MBALL* 


ILL., U. S. A. 





BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 


NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 





SOHMER | & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





VOSe — 


ane appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 


are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 





any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 
160 Boylston Street, Boston, lass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 


























